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HOUSE OF COMMONS 


First Session—Twenty-sixth Parliament 


1963 


STANDING COMMITTEE 


ON 


MINES, FORESTS AND WATERS ~ 


Chairman: OSIAS GODIN, Esq. 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS AND EVIDENCE 
No. 1 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 25, 1963 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 26, 1963 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 27, 1963 


Respecting 
BILL C-83 (Subject) 


An Act es amend the Northwest Territories Act and to rename the said 
Territories, and to effect certain consequential changes in the Statute 
Law with. respect thereto. 


ee es hae and BILL C-84 (Subject) 
we. ae “An Act*respecting the Nunassiaq Territory. 


© -” WITNESSES: 


+ 
ye 
wo” ¢ ¥ 


Masse. Ky /Lang, ~ Gall, Powe Kaeser and J. Guodalt. the four elected 
Members o ‘the Benitorial Council of the Northwest Territories. 


us ROGER DUHAMEL, F.R.S.C. 
QUEEN’S PRINTER AND CONTROLLER OF STATIONERY 
OTTAWA, 1963 


29860-4—1 


¥ ~ 


STANDING COMMITTEE ON MINES, FORESTS AND WATERS 


Chairman: Osias Godin, Esq. 
Vice-Chairman: Grant Deachman, Esq. 


and Messrs. 


Alkenbrack Gendron Martineau 
Asselin (Richmond- Godin Mitchell 
Wolfe) Granger Moreau 
Berger Gray Nielsen 
Blouin Grégoire Rhéaume 
Cadieu (Meadow Lake) Habel Rideout 
Cyr Harley Roxburgh 
Deachman Herridge Simpson 
Dinsdale Laprise Turner 
Doucett Leboe Watson (Chédteauguay- 
Fleming (Okanagan- Leduc Huntingdon-Laprairie) 
Revelstoke) Loney —35. 
Flemming (Victoria- MacInnis 
Carleton) Martin (Timmins) 


(Quorum 10 ) 


Maxime Guitard, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


Been eg byt ast ON r : 

ay > e 

3 z ORDERS OF REFERENCE 

a House or Commons, 

‘i THURSDAY, June 27, 1963. — 
ag Resolved,—That the following Members do compose the Standing Com- 
ie “mittee on Mines, Forests and Waters: 
fe Messrs. 

* _Alkenbrack, Flemming (Victoria- Loney, 

Asselin (Richmond- Carleton), _ MacInnis, 

a Wolfe), Gendron, Martin (Timmins), 

a Berger, Godin, Martineau, 

a Blouin, Granger, Mitchell, 

mf B Cardio (Meadow Lake), Habel, Moreau 

s ‘Cadieux (Terrebonne), Harley, Otto, 

ee. Cyr; Herridge, Rhéaume, 

; -Deachman, Irvine, Rideout, 

Dinsdale, Langlois, Roxburgh, = 
7 _- Doucett, Laprise, Simpson, 

a rieming (Okanagan- Leboe, Watson (Chéteauguay- 
a ad - Revelstoke), Leduc, Huntingdon- 


a : Laprairie)—8s5. 
ie (Quorum 10) 


e.. Ordered,—That the said Committee be empowered to examine and inquire 
into all such matters and things as may be referred to it by the House; and to 


WEDNESDAY, October 9, 1963. 
_ Ordered, —That the name of Mr. Nielsen be substituted for that of Mr. 


: : FRIDAY, November 15, 1963. 
e., Ordered,—That the subjects dealt with in the following Bills be referred 
to the Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters for consideration: 


ee ~(1) Bill C-83, An Act to amend the Northwest Territories Act and to 
= rename the said Territories, and to effect certain consequential 
ia changes in the statute Law with respect thereto. 


(2) Bill C-84, An Act respecting the Nunassiaq Territory. 


ye Ordered,—That the name of Mr. Howard be substituted for that of Mr. 
- Bearrinee on the said Committee. 


TUESDAY, November 19, 1963. 
Ordered,—That the name of Mr. Grégoire be substituted for that of Mr. 
BS Langlois on the Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters. 


he 
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FRIDAY, November 22, 1963. 


Ordered,—That the names of Messrs. Turner and Gray be substituted for 
those of Messrs. Cadieux (Terrebonne) and Otto respectively on the Standing 
Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters. 


TUESDAY, November 26, 1963. 


Ordered,—That the Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters be 
empowered to print such papers and evidence as may be ordered by the Com- 
mittee, and that Standing Order 66 be suspended in relation thereto; and that 
it be granted leave ‘to sit while the House is sitting. 


Attest. 


LEON-J. RAYMOND, 
The Clerk of the House. 


2 S ott ‘ | 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Monpay, November 25, 1963 
(1) 


The Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters met at 2:10 o’clock 
p.m. this day, for organization purposes. 


Members present: Messrs. Blouin, Cyr, Flemming (Victoria-Carleton), 
Godin, Habel, Harley, Leduc, Loney, MacInnis, Mitchell, Moreau, Nielsen, 
Rhéaume, Turner, Watson (Chdteauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie).—(15). 

The Clerk of the Committee attended the election of the Chairman. 


Mr. Moreau moved, seconded by Mr. Turner, that Mr. Godin be elected > 
Chairman of the Committee. 


Thereon Mr. Habel, seconded by Mr. Leduc, moved that the nominations 
be now closed. 


Thereupon, Mr. Godin was declared duly elected as Chairman. The Chair- 
man thanked the Committee for the honour conferred on him. 


On motion of Mr. Turner, seconded by Mr. Cyr, 

Resolved,—That Mr. Deachman be elected as Vice-Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Turner moved, seconded by Mr. Asselin (Richmond-Wolfe), 


Resolved,—That a Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure comprised of 
the Chairman, the Vice-Chairman and five other persons designated by the 


be Chairman be appointed. 


The Committee agreed that the Chairman report to the House seeking 
permission to print. 


It was agreed unanimously,—That the Committee seek authority to print 


- from day to day, 1000 copies in English and 500 copies in French of its Minutes 


of Proceedings and Evidence. 
On motion of Mr. Moreau, seconded by Mr. Cyr, 


Resolved,—That the Committee seek permission to sit while the House is 
sitting. 


At 2:25 o’clock p.m. Mr. Moreau, seconded by Mr. Habel, moved that the 
Committee adjourn until tomorrow at 3:30 o’clock p.m. 


TUESDAY, November 26, 1963. 
(2) 


The Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters met at 3:40 
o’clock p.m. this day. The Chairman, Mr. Osias Godin, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Asselin (Richmond-Wolfe), Berger, Blouin, Cyr, 
Deachman, Dinsdale, Fleming (Okanagan-Revelstoke), Flemming (Victoria- 
Carleton), Gendron, Godin, Gray, Grégoire, Habel, Leduc, Loney, Mitchell, 
Moreau, Nielsen, Rhéaume, Turner, Watson (Chdteauguay-Huntington- 
Laprairie).—(21). 
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In attendance: Messrs. B. G. Sivertz, Assistant Deputy Minister of Northern : 


Affairs, Wilfrid Brown, Deputy Commissioner, and the four elected. Members 
of the Territorial Council of the Northwest Territories, Knut Lang, E. J. Gall, 
P. W. Kaeser and John Goodall. 

The Clerk of the Committee read the Orders of Reference. 

Mr. Knut Lang was invited by the Chairman to read his brief. The 
examination of two witnesses, namely Messrs. K. Lang and E. J. Gall ensued. 

Mr. Grégoire, seconded by Mr. Fleming (Okanagan-Revelstoke) moved 
that the Ministers of Natural Resources of both the Provinces of Quebec and 


Ontario be invited to appear before this Committee in order to express their — 


opinions on the limits of the boundaries of their respective Province in relation — 


to those of the Northwest Territories. 
In amendment thereto, Mr. Nielsen moved, seconded by Mr. Rhéaume, that 


the Minister of Northern Affairs of Canada be also invited to appear before this 


Committee in order that a Federal point of view of the question be also heard. 


By unanimous consent, the Committee agreed to let that motion and its 


amendment stand until the examination of the witnesses is completed. 

Mr. Nielsen moved, seconded by Mr. Rhéaume, that the usual expenses 
be paid to the four Members of the Territorial Council of the Northwest Ter- 
ritories, as from November 25 and during the time they are required to appear 
before the Committee. 

Thereupon, the Chairman asked both the mover and the seconder to let 
their motion stand until next meeting in order that he be given time to inquire 


on the legality of such a motion which, prima facie, seems to be contrary to 


the procedure in such instances. 
The Chairman’s request was agreed to. 


And the examination of the witnesses continuing, at 6:20 o’clock p.m. 
Mr. Nielsen moved, seconded by Mr. Rhéaume, that the Committee adjourn until 
tomorrow at 9:00 o’clock a.m. 


WEDNESDAY, November 27, 1963. 


(3) 


The Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters met at 9:20 o’clock 
a.m., this day. The Chairman, Mr. Osias Godin, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Cadieu (Meadow Lake), Cyr, Deachman, Dou- 
cett, Fleming (Okanagan-Revelstoke), Godin, Granger, Gray, Habel, Leduc, 


Mitchell, Moreau, Nielsen, Rhéaume, Turner, AW con (Chateauguay- Hunting 


don- Laprairie) -=(16); 


In attendance: Messrs. B. G. Sivertz, Assistant Deputy Minister of Northern 
Affairs, Wilfrid Brown, Deputy Commissioner, and the four elected Members 
of the Territorial Council of the Northwest Territories, Knut Lang, E. J. Gall, 
P. W. Kaeser and John Goodall. 


Before resuming the examination of the witnesses, the Chairman ruled as 
acceptable the motion presented at yesterday’s meeting pertaining to the pay- 
ment of the expenses incurred by the witnesses appearing before this Com- 
mittee. 

The Chairman suggested though, that the motion, in order to be more 
appropriate and usual, should read as follows: 

Moved by Mr. Nielsen, seconded by Mr. Rhéaume, 

That the usual living expenses be paid to the four members of the Tere 


torial Council of the Northwest Territories from November 25th and cL e 


the time they are required to appear before the Committee. 


‘ aontenet to. ‘ie Minutes of Beeetines and Evidence of this morning’s Bie : 
_ ting, one showing the actual electoral constituencies, and another showing the 


fu re electoral constituencies emerging from the proposed Mackenzie and ee : 
unassiaq Territories. | reece.” 
2 WEDNESDAY, November 27, 1963. si : : 

“The: Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters met at 3: 30 0 ‘clock ae 
this day. The Chairman, Mr. Osias J. Godin, presided. cs ete ae 


% ee citiors. present: Messrs. Alkenbrack, Asselin (Richmond- Wolfe), Bench o ae 
=i /man, Fleming (Okanagan- -Revelstoke), Godin, Grégoire, Laprise, Loney, Niel- are 
= sen, Rhéaume, Turner.—(11). : ae 
Some members having left the room, at 4:00 o’clock p.m., there being no ae 
{1 oru Bas the Chairman adjourned the meeting to the call of the Chait, soe oe ee 


ant 


Maxime Guitard, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


TUESDAY, November 26, 1963. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. The meeting will come 
to order. 


. As we start this first meeting it would be fitting to read the order of 
_ reference which was indicated to this committee. I ask the Clerk to read the 
terms of reference. 


The CLERK: 


Friday, November 15, 1963. Ordered that the subjects dealt with in the 
following bills be referred to the standing committee on mines, forests 
and waters for consideration: first, Bill C-83, an act to amend the North- 
west Territories Act and to rename the said territories, and to effect 
certain consequential changes in the standard law with respect thereto; 
Second, Bill C-84, an act respecting the Nunassiaq Territory. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 
I believe copies of both bills have been passed to members of the com- 


mittee. I trust all members have their copies. I do not know whether these are 


printed in both languages. 

The main purpose of our meeting this afternoon is to hear the councillors 
of the Northwest Territories who are in Ottawa at the present time. I trust 
we may proceed in a fashion which may permit them to see their families in 
the near future. 

We have with us here this afternoon Mr. Lang, Mr. Gall, Mr. Goodall 

and Mr. Kaeser. Of course, we also have representatives of the government 


and appointees to the council. To my left is Mr. Sivertz, the deputy commis- 


+ 


sf 


sioner, and Mr. Jones, and then Mr. Brown of the Department of Northern 
Affairs. 
I would like to call Mr. Lang before the committee. Mr. Lang has informed 
me that he has prepared a memorandum for the committee, which I think I 
should ask him to read. He has presented me with copies of this memorandum. 
Before we proceed, are there any remarks or suggestions from members 
of the committee? 


I will call upon Mr. Lang. 


Mr. Knut Lana (Member of Northwest Territory Council for Mackenzie 
Delta): Mr. Chairman, I am very happy to be able to address your committee 


regarding the proposed division of the Northwest Territories. 
a 


The present Northwest Territory comprises an area of approximately 


1,300,000 square miles. 


It has long been felt that it was far too large and unwieldy to govern 
effectively as a single unit, and at the January 1960 session of the Northwest 
Territory Council it was proposed to divide it into two separate territories. 

The council then in office accepted the idea favourably and discussed many 
details at two meetings. The next elected council, which held its first meeting 
in January 1961, was also in favour of division, and the matter was thoroughly 
discussed and eventually brought before the federal government. This is now 
before your committee. 
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If the division goes through as proposed, we will have Mackenzie Terri- 
tory in the west with close to 500,000 square miles of territory and about 


16,000 inhabitants, and Nunassiaq in the east with a little more than 800,000 — 


square miles and about 8,000 people. | 
I may state here that the four elected members of the council now before 


you are well qualified to speak for the people in the north, as we have over _ 


140 years of permanent residence in Northwest Territory between us, and the 
welfare of its people is a matter of great concern to us. 

Personally, I am a resident of Mackenzie Delta of 35 years standing. The 
north is my home, and I sincerely believe this division is the logical move to 
make. I feel we are ready to take this step towards a closer-to-home form of 
government, with a commissioner for the new Mackenzie Territory sitting per- 
manently in Fort Smith. 


I can truthfully state that not one single protest against this diision has 


yet come to my notice in my constituency of Mackenzie Delta with its close 


to 4,000 inhabitants. As for the rest of the territory, the only opposition appears — 


to be a rather small but well organized section of mining interests in the south- 
east, whose main objection sems to be based on a fear of higher taxation. 

I shall go over some of the main reasons for division. 

We have in the west a population of approximately 16,000 with about 60% 
natives; in the Delta we have as high as 86% natives. All these natives have 


had at least a hundred years or more of contact with the white race. Most of 


them can speak English, and many of them can hold their own in competition 
with the whites. In the Delta all three races, Eskimo, Indian and white live 
harmoniously together, and racial friction is practically non-existent. In the 


east most natives still live in a very primitive state and most of them are still 


illiterate. 


The west feels that the east is holding it back. In the west the people take 


keen interest in elections and vote intelligently. They are very anxious to 
create a fifth constituency which would resuit in a new Mackenzie territorial 
council with five elected and four appointed members, which will give residents 
a stronger voice in territorial matters. 

We also hope that the new Mackenzie territory government can take over 
most of the civil service and absorb some of our own girls and boys in various 
jobs as they leave our schools, and they will be graduating in great numbers 
in the next few years. : 

Another hope is that the Mackenzie territory government will be able to 
integrate welfare and housing under one authority instead. of three as at present. 
This will mean a grant from Indian Affairs for Indians and a grant from 
Northern Affairs for Eskimoes, but it should be well worth the effort and 


should contribute greatly towards eliminating petty grievances among the | 


ethnic groups. 


Banks and Victoria Islands are included in the new Mackenzie territory. 


~The natives on those islands have expressed themselves strongly as wanting 
to join the west. From the very beginning these islands were supplied with 


groceries by the Hudson Bay Company from the west, and their outlook is 


strongly western. The natives own considerable equipment in the form of small 


schooners. Many of their children go to school in Inuvik. Cambridge Bay on > 


Victoria Island gets its mail from Norman Wells; the air distance is less than 


that between the Wells and Inuvik. All heavy freight and supplies go in by — 


water from the west, most of it via Mackenzie River and Tuktoyaktuk. 
We realize that for many years yet Mackenzie territory will require 


federal help as at present, but with the roads to Slave Lake and Yellowknife © 


now in operation and the railroad to Pine Point nearing completion, Mackenzie 


territory will develop much faster as a separate unit than it could as part of 
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- Northwest Territory, and with its own Mackenzie territory government sitting 
at Fort Smith a far more efficient system than at present could be developed 
to deal with our biggest problem today which is finding work for our fast 
increasing native population, with the many youngsters who will be pouring 
out of our schools at a rapidly increasing rate in the near future. 

These young people can evolve into our biggest future asset if we can 
~manage to educate and train them to develop our enormous potential resources 
in the largely unknown pre-Cambrian Shield in the east and the equally un- 

known Rocky Mountain area in the west. In the Mackenzie Valley we have 
.  oil-bearing formations to a depth of 20,000 feet, extending north to a depth 
of 40,000 feet under some of the arctic anne 


So much for the Mackenzie territory. 


¥ As for the eastern section to Nunassiag, it will be slower developing. The 
_ population of close to 8,000 in an area of over 800,000 square miles, have not 
__ had the benefit of education like the people in the west; they got the franchise 
_ for the first time in the 1962 federal election. I feel they will benefit by the 
division. They will have an opportunity to elect two members out of a seven 
member territorial council with its home in Ottawa. This follows the same 
_ pattern as we went through in the west; and eventually it will lead to a 
fully elected council and provincial status, although it will be many years 
~ hence. 
F: In my opinion we have a wonderful north country, and I sincerely hope 
_ we shall be able to develop it as fast as possible. I believe this can best be 
accomplished by going ahead with the proposed division as quickly as possible. 
~The CHaIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Lang. 
7 Mr. Lang understands and realizes that members may require additional 
information, and he has said that he would be happy to reply to any questions 
“put by members of the committee. 


_ Mr. Turner: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Lang one or two 


questions, and to say to him how grateful we are that he and his confréres 
have stayed over in Ottawa for the extra time in order to allow the committee 
BS to hear what they have to say about these two important pieces of legislation. 
Se Mr. Lang, do I understand that the original impetus behind the idea of 


csi _ dividing the territory came from the north? Whose idea was it? 


; Mr. Lanc: That is right, Mr. Chairman. I have been a resident in the delta 
for a little over 35 years, and I am very familiar with the natives in that 
 eountry. For a number of years we have been discussing among ourselves what 
would eventually become of this north country. Many of the natives are raising 
families down there, and they are sometimes worried about what will happen 


in the future. 
Bo. From those discussions there gradually evolved the idea that we could move 
e- _ faster if we were alone. We have far too big a territory. When I was elected as 
a member of the territorial council I found that, although the people in the east 
- had nothing whatsoever to do with my election, I was supposed to attend to 
4 — eastern affairs; and I did not know anything about the east and had very little 
a opportunity to find out. I was very happy when we eventually had a meeting 
in the east, in Chesterfield Inlet. This was my first trip to the east. I felt 
strongly that I could not obtain sufficient information really to be responsible 
B for their affairs. That brought up the idea—and I talked it over with people 


in the delta, and every man I saw was in favour—that a closer-to-home gov- 
ernment was required; that it would be easier to reach a government sitting 
in Fort Smith than it would be to reach a government in Ottawa; and also that 
eS our territory was far too large for the facilities. 


~ Mr. TuRNER: Did you bring the matter up before the territories council? 


gli 
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Mr. Lane: I brought it up right here in Ottawa in January, 1956. It was 
accepted favourably by the council at that time. They all realized that this 
question was a big one and that it required careful consideration. They pro- 
ceeded to look into several questions. At every meeting since, this matter has 
been brought up for discussion. Since that time we have had a new council 
elected, and the new council also appeared to be in favour of this division. 

Mr. TuRNER: Did the council have an opportunity to inspect the text of 
the two bills? Did they inspect bills C-83 and C-84? 

Mr. LANG: Yes, we had them at our meeting in Inuvik this last summer. 
They were sent by special delivery. Our then commissioner, Mr. Gordon 
Robertson, handed out these bills. 

Mr. TURNER: What decision did the council take after having inspected 
those two bills? 

Mr. Lance: We were all in favour of passing these bills, and we were asking 
the federal government to consider these bills in the house. I think that was 
done. We put in a resolution asking that these bills be considered, intimating 
that we were all in favour of seeing them passed. 

Mr. TURNER: You have mentioned that the people in your own district of 
Mackenzie delta are in favour of these bills. Has this matter of the division 
of the territories been discussed widely in the north? 

Mr. Lane: Yes, it has. We have some individuals there who are not able 
to read or write, and I think the percentage of illiterate people is far greater 
in the east. In a large territory such as that, with a large total population of 
natives, there are a number of people who do not really understand what the 
division is about, I will admit that. However, the intelligent natives and the 
white population are all in favour of it. Whenever they have had it explained 
to them, they have been in favour of the division. Sometimes an Indian who 
cannot read or write will come to me and ask, ‘‘Are you going to make a new 
territory?” They mix it up with the game zones, for instance. After an explana- 
tion, 90 per cent of them understand. 

Mr. TURNER: Has there been any publicity so that people know what is 
happening in regard to the division of the territories? 

Mr. LANG: Yes, there has, Mr. Chairman. It was published, and we did 
receive a few pencilled notes from here and there. But the northerner is not 
a man who is a very great writer; he does not believe in writing letters, and 
as long as things go favourably for him he does not say anything, he is quite 
content. If it had been, for instance, a matter of Inuvik or Aklavik and caribou, 
you would have heard everything from everybody. They are not bashful about 
approaching one on these matters. In this case they were favourable, and their 
attitude is “why write if it is favourable’. 

The CHAIRMAN: We have an interpreter if interpretation is required. How- 
ever, I understand an interpreter is badly required in another place. 


Mr. NIELSEN: If anyone speaks French, then I need a translation. 


Mr. Gray: Mr. Chairman, will we be having any witnesses who will be 
speaking French? 


The CHAIRMAN: Not to my knowledge. 


Mr. Gray: This committee is bilingual. I think all the members are bilin- 
gual. 


The. CHAIRMAN: Then the interpreter can perhaps carry on. Mr. Turner? 
Mr. TURNER: I have no further questions to ask. 
Mr. RHEAUME: On page 2 of your brief in the second paragraph you say: 


We also hope that the new Mackenzie Territory government can 
take over most of the civil service and absorb some of our own girls and 
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boys in various jobs as they leave our schools, and they will be graduat- 
ing in great numbers in the next few years. 


Do you see any reason why the federal government, or the federal depart- 
ment operating in the north right now should not be doing this? 

Mr. LANG: We discussed that subject at various times in the council and 
we came to the conclusion that the territorial government taking over the civil 
service would lean more towards accepting youngsters and giving them credit 


for being born in the Northwest Territories and knowing conditions there. 


Also we felt that if we could send our own boys and girls out and educate 
them, they would be more likely to come back and stay in the territory. And 
we felt that as far as the federal civil service examinations were concerned, 
if our boys and girls had to take them, they would be under a handicap be- 
cause they were brought up in the territories and there were many things 
down here which they did not understand. 

Many of those people in the north lack the early home training that white 
children outside get-in a good white home. So we felt if we could establish a 


slightly different rule when we took over, or when our territorial government 


took over, we might establish a slightly more favourable rule under which to 
accept these youngsters and give them credit for being born in the territories 
and of knowing conditions there better. 


Mr. RHEAUME: You feel that the federal government cannot or is not doing 
this under the present set up? 

Mr. LANG: They are not prepared to do it with the small number of people 
coming from the north. If they have a federal civil service examination, they 
are not going to give people of the Northwest Territories any benefit from 
being born there. They demand the same from them as they do from those 
who were born outside. I think some of our people are just as intelligent as 
white people. But they would only suffer from having been born in the terri- 
tories if they are going to have to make a living down here. I say that the 
federal government would not be prepared to treat them differently, or give 
them any benefit. So I feel we are ready when I say that we would like to see 
our territorial government take over the civil service. 

Mr. RHEAUME: At the time this was discussed in the council meeting, what 
timing was suggested for the territorial government to operate its own federal 


services in the area which you are discussing now? 


Mr. LANG: When I brought the matter up I suggested that it be done as 
soon as possible after the territorial government took over in the new Mackenzie 
territory. 

Mr. RHEAUME: I would like to ask if any schedule was presented to the 
council indicating it would be likely that the new council or the new govern- 
ment of the Mackenzie territory would be in a position to do this, and if any 
information was suggested to the council when this might occur? 


Mr. Lana: No, not that I recall. It may have been done, but I do not recall 
that it was. We all expressed the desire that we get along with it and that it 
be done as soon as possible. But we all realized that there were many diffi- 
culties to overcome. I do not remember any special date or time being men- 
tioned. I would not want to say no, but it is just that I do not recall. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions? 


Mr. NIELSEN: Mr. Lang, do you agree with Mr. Justice Sissons when he 
says that there are intelligent people in the Mackenzie area of the Northwest 
Territories who are capable of fulfilling the functions of elected councillors as 
such which you and your colleagues appear to do, and do you think there are 
sufficient numbers to form a council of whatever size might be set up in the 


Mackenzie territory within reason? 


~ 
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Mr. Lance: If I understand you rightly, when you ask if there is sufficient, — 


do you mean natives or whites? 

Mr. NIELSEN: I mean people such as yourself and your colleagues. 

Mr. Lanc: Yes, I feel that there are sufficient men in there. I have been 
living there for a long time. A lot of us are prepared to work in this territory 
to the best of our ability. But there is also such a thing as having your own 
business to attend to, and sometimes people simply cannot spare the time which 
is necessary. 

Mr. NIELSEN: We realize that in large measure the federal purse is involved 
with the payment of an indemnity to councillors who serve on the council. But 


if the indemnity were adequate do you think there would be any difficulty in- 


obtaining the required number of people as capable as yourself? 
Mr. LANG: You mean within the territory? 
Mr. NIELSEN: Yes. : 


Mr. Lance: I do not think there would be any difficulty. I think we could : 2 


get sufficient. 
Mr. NIELSEN: You think you can? 
Mr. LANG: Yes. 7 


Mr. NIELSEN: Well, under the circumstances, for a moment disregarding 
other considerations, would you think it desirable that if these two new terri- 
tories were created, that in the Mackenzie side, at any rate, the whole number 
of elected members of council should be elected by the people, rather than to 
have five elected and four appointed? 


Mr. Lanc: I have always been in favour of going slow, and I feel that the 
system we have in the present council with elected members and a majority 
of appointed members has been of benefit. But I think the time has come now 
when we should switch over and get a majority of elected members. I think 
we have reached that stage. Take a man who has been spending a lot of his 


time in the territory like myself. However well intentioned I may be, there are © 


a lot of questions I do not understand, such as legal questions and so on. That 
is why I have always insisted upon retaining some of these appointed mem- 
bers. We have had some excellent members, and I think they have done their 


very best, and to the best of their ability. I think the system has worked : 


satisfactorily so far. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Now I can take it from your answer that the value you 


place, and rightly so, upon appointed members of the council thus far has been 


in the excellent advice that the elected members of the council have been — 
able to obtain from their capable civil servants and those who have been . 


appointed to the council? 


Mr. Lane: That is quite right, but when you say advice, there are dif- 
ferent types of advice. As far as grassroots information goes, they were not 
advising us. We were advising them. But when it comes to technicalities, we 
are learning from them, and we accept their advice. Personally I have learned 
a lot in the six years I have been on the council, and I feel that I am now 
able to handle questions I was not able to handle when I first joined. ~ 


Mr. NIELSEN: If the same kind of advice were made available to you 


with the same capabilities through the officials of the Department of Northern. 
Affairs and others, when your council sessions were held, just as they are 
in our own committees here in the House of Commons, would not that same 
function be followed, would the council not operate just as efficiently if it 
were elected, depending upon your having sufficient numbers and variety of 
advisers in order to assist you in your deliberations? 


Mr. Lance: Yes, I believe it would, as long as we could find sufficient 


numbers. I do not see why it should not. I do not see why it would not be: 
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just as effective. They might even be better, because if they are residents of the 
territories, they would have a lot of information which members from Ottawa, 
for instance, would not be able to get. I think I would be inclined to favour it. 


2 ‘Mr. NIELSEN: You prefaced your remark by saying that you were much 
more familiar with the Mackenzie side than you were with the eastern side. 
; Mr. LANG: Definitely. 
bt Mr. NIELSEN: Would you care to venture an opinion whether the remarks 
- you just made in reply to my question in connection with the Mackenzie side 
would be equally applicable to the eastern side? 
Mr. Lane: Well, with a smaller population—I am not an expert on that 
- question; but with a smaller population on the eastern side it might be 
_ difficult at the present time to find sufficient numbers in that group of 8,000. 
- Mr. NIELSEN: You mean people who would be capable in your view of 
fulfilling the functions of elected members? 
$3 Mr. Lance: Yes. As far as my opinion goes, and I have done a lot of thinking 
about it, I think we can get the right approach here. We are starting this off 
gradually. They have never yet been working in territorial elections, and now 
they will get a chance for the first time when they elect a national council. 
I think that is the way they have to go, gradually so they will get a responsible 
_kind of government as people increase in numbers, and they would be able to 
vo take it over. 
cS Mr. NIELSEN: I have been following one particular phase of questioning 
here. I have several other phases to follow, but I am prepared to discontinue my 
ee Be eecHonitic on this particular phase at this time. 


Mr. RHEAUME: At the time this was under discussion in the territorial 
council, how much time was spent, from your own experience with council, on 
this question whether you should change the nature of the council in the 
a “number of elected members? How much time was spent by council in discussing 
3 this, and whether there were sufficient people capable of forming an all elected 


ie council? 
i. 


= 
= 
5 
~ 


Ee: - Mr. Lane: That is a very difficult question to answer because these meet- 
:. ings took place over a period of three or four years. But there was never 
any strong objection to this proposed change as I recall it. As to how much 
- time was spent on it I cannot say, because I never did consider that question 
4 before. Moreover, it is far too long ago now for me to remember. 

' ug 


Fe Mr. RHEAUME: Presumably at the July session of the territorial council 
a bills C-83 and C-84 were looked at. And there is a section in there to provide 
that the council shall consist of nine members. I refer to section 9 of Bill 


; C-83, which says: 
a 
4 
4 


There shall be a council of the territory consisting of nine members, 
four of whom shall be appointed by the governor in council and five of 
whom shall be elected to represent such electoral districts in the territory 
as are named and described by the commissioner in council. 


Presumably when Bill C-83 came before the council, it involved this 
‘subject matter. Was this clause not the subject of examination and discussion 
, the territorial council, whether or not we should still retain four 
_ appointees? 


Mr. Lane: I do not understand your question. When it came up as far as 
c- we ‘understood, it was suggested that when a new election for the Mackenzie 
_ territory council should get underway, we would have five constituencies 
a instead of four, and that there would be five elected members and four 
- appointed members. But someone on the Northwest Territories council insisted 
oo we have four elected and five appointed, and continue with that. 
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Mr. RHEAUME: You do not recall whether the territorial council in their 
deliberations of the whole range of bills C-83 and C-84 specified or concen- 
trated discussion particularly on this point, whether it would be fully effective. 
Since there was a clause in there to make the number five instead of f6ur— 
do you recall whether there was much discussion of that? 


Mr. Lane: I do not think there was too much. We all did a lot of 
independent reading as far as this bill was concerned. We took it home and 
did a little homework on it. As far as I am concerned, the way I understood it 
was that whenever the new Mackenzie territorial council should come up, we 
would have five constituencies at that time. We also have a map set up showing 
broadly the outlines of the constituencies. We had three choices, and we could 
choose between them and pick the one most favourable. We had se a 
majority. 


Mr. RHEAUME: I have one other question of Mr. Lang: at any time aia 
the territorial council in its deliberations examine the possibility of changing | 
this clause 9, wherever there was no possibility in view of the size of the 
existing constituencies, of there being a greater number of constituencies than 
nine? Was there any discussion entered into as to the size of the council? 


Mr. Lanc: There is no such thing as nine constituencies. 


Mr. RHEAUME: When the council met do you recall any discussion when 
the council thought at the time there should be a fairly drastic change, whether 
it should be 15, or whether the number should be reduced? Do you recall any 
deliberations about that? 


Mr. Lane: Yes, we discussed the matter. I forget who brought it up. 
Maybe it was myself. But when Pine Point is developed, and we have this 
proposed election in 1964, that is where we put it. We thought that would 
be the way these things would work, and that we would be holding elections 
in April in 1964 to create five constituencies and elect five elected members. 
Then I brought it up as a suggestion that when Pine Point got into the 
operation within the next two or three years we hoped that we would have 
another election in 1967, and that would be three years, and we hoped to 
create six constituencies and have six elected members, with only three 
appointed. 


Mr. DINSDALE: I wish to pursue this particular point for the moment and 
ask Mr. Lang what he thinks of the prospects for native northerners being 
elected to the Northwest territorial council, or to the new council as representa- 
tives from one or more of the five constituencies? 


_ Mr. Lane: I would be very happy to see that. I have been talking to some 
of the young natives down there and suggested to them—especially in the case 
of one young Indian of approximately 30 years of age now who is, I think, 
developing quite a keen sense and interest in the government of the territories. 
He is raising a family and is a type of man who is intelligent and is worried 
about the future of his family. But I think that they are under a little bit of 
a handicap there, because this Uniak Indian, should he get elected, which he 
possibly might, would be in favour of his own Uniak people to the extent 
that some other races would suffer. They have not got the wide outlook and 
background that the white man has. 


I myself have travelled all over the world and to me one man is just as 
good as another. I do not care what colour or race he belongs to. If he is a man, 
he is good enough for me and I will accept him at his value. I think that is 
where I may run into a little racial discrimination. We cannot blame the young 
Indian for it. All he has ever seen has been Indians. He never heard of any 
others, and he is in favour of handling everything from the Indian point of 
view. Otherwise I would be very much in favour of seeing some of these 
young natives elected. 


} 
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By the way, when I suggested some of these new constituencies, I had that 


thought in mind, because the new constituency that we propose to call the 


Arctic will take in Tuktoyaktuk, and it will also take in Inuvik in population. 
But the rest would mainly be Eskimo, and I would be very happy to see a young 
Eskimo, or a young part Eskimo, come into the council as one who knows what 


_ the conditions are. I would like to see such a person elected as the next member 


for that section. And I think we may see it happen, too. 


Mr. DINSDALE: In the light of what Mr. Lang has said I conclude that he 
feels that in the Mackenzie constituency, or speaking of the people in the delta 


_ constituency, it would be possible for a native northerner to be elected by the. 


ordinary electoral process. 

Mr. LANG: I think so. We very nearly had one elected at one time. I cannot 
go into the details of it, but unfortunately, at the time we were not happy 
about the present member, and the Indians were very strongly in favour of 


. getting somebody else. In fact, they approached me to run at the time. 


Mr. NIELSEN: With the next member to be yourself? 


Mr. Lane: I saw an old chief and I asked him who he wanted to have 
run, and he wanted to have the Anglican clergyman run. But things being as 


they were, I explained to him that it would be rather tough on the other 
_ religious parties. So I advised him not to “run” the Anglican minister. But 
that man actually got within 57 votes of being a councillor. 


Mr. DINSDALE: In the preliminary stages do you think it might be a good 
idea, in regard to appointed members, to consider the appointment of native 
northerners to council because of the difficulties which you have outlined and 


the possibility of a little bit of racial segregation? It might in the preliminary 
_ stages ease this problem and provide the northerners with legislative experience 


- were they to be appointed to council? 


Mr. Lane: Yes, in one way I think it would be a very fine thing. The 


| qualities that up to the present time we have looked for in our appointed 


- members are not particularly those of knowledge of the north country. It has 


been rather technical knowledge, like that of a lawyer or an engineer, and 


so on. But as far as appointing natives goes, all they would know would be 
at the grass roots level of the country. We are fairly familiar with the areas. 
Having lived there for 35 years, there is not much they could teach me about 
the grass roots level. The idea is attractive. I do not know how big a council 
we could afford, but it would be very nice to have one Eskimo, and one Indian, 
in an advisory capacity, or perhaps as appointed members. However, we still 
must have some appointed members in order to get technical roms As 


-we-have more and more elected members we are going to be rather short of 


appointed members. Perhaps we will finally end up with Eskimos and Indians 


_with the remainder being elected members. 


Mr. DINSDALE: Would you say that, as a result of the speed of the 
educational process in the north, it will be possible within the immediate 
future for an educated native northrener, who has special training, to take over 
some of these functions of the council? 


Mr. LANG: What exactly do you mean by “immediate future’’? 


Mr. DINSDALE: How far in the future do you think it will be before the 
prospective native northerner who has gone through the educational process 


will be able to perform the functions of council and take an active part in the 


activities of the council, not only from the standpoint of grass roots knowledge 
but also from the standpoint of technical and special knowledge? 


Mr. LANG: Mr. Chairman, I feel that a man must be at least 35 years old 


before he can assume these functions, so that the answer to your question 
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depends on the age at which a potential Indian or Eskimo commences educa- 
tion. I believe last year was the first year we had grade 12 pupils graduating 
from our schools. Therefore, I would suggest that it will be approximately 15 
years before these individuals would qualify in this regard. 

Mr. DINSDALE: Thank you. 

Mr. TURNER: Regarding the ratio between elected and appointed members, 
Mr. Lang, I take it if this legislation is passed and there are four elected out 
of the nine, or five elected out of the nine, you are presently in favour of that 
situation? 

Mr. LANG: That is correct. I am completely in favour of that ratio, provided 
that every two or three years one further elected member is added to that 
ratio. 

Mr. TuRNER: You are satisfied with the present ratio as outlined in the 
bill? : 
Mr. Lance: I certainly am satisfied in that regard, yes. We do not want to 
proceed too quickly in this direction but, at the same time, this is the time to 
bring in more elected members. 

Mr. TuRNER: Is your view shared by other members of the council? 


Mr. Lance: They can, of course, speak for themselves. I only speak for 
myself. However, I gather from discussions that they are quite satisfied and 
very happy about this ratio. 

Mr. NIELSEN: Mr. Chairman, I thought I had established a point here, but 
Mr. Turner seems to have reversed it. I should like to express my own views 
regarding this matter, Mr. Lang, and then ask you whether or not my views 
would meet with the acceptance of the neon in the Mackenzie area as you 
know the conditions there. 

I understand that you believe there should be as full representation in a 
democratic fashion as possible. While there may have been an excuse in the 
past for having appointed members to the council, I do not believe that those 
excuses are valid any longer. In my view members of the council are now 
appointed under the guise that this is the only method by which elected 
members can obtain the guidance and assistance, at the grass roots level, which 
is necessary. However, I believe that the same guidance and assistance can be 
provided by elected members. 

The CHAIRMAN: Pardon me, Mr. Nielsen. Have you a question to ask the 
witness. 

Mr. NIELSEN: Yes, Mr. Chairman, I intend to ask the witness a question. 

The CHAIRMAN: I am afraid the witness will not be able to recall all your 
remarks. You are not now a witness before this committee and I would 
appreciate your asking short questions. I am sure Mr. Lang cannot remember- 
all your remarks. 

Mr. NIELSEN: Mr. Chairman, it is not my intention to confine my participa- 
tion in this committee’s proceedings to the asking of questions. It is my in- 
tention, as it has been in other committees, to make suggestions and present 
my views. I do not take your remarks to mean that I will be prohibited from 
following that course. 

The CHAIRMAN: I do not suggest that you are not entitled to sin fei the 
purpose of your questions, Mr. Nielsen. 

Mr. NIELSEN: I take it this is a point of order, Mr. Chairman. Surely the 
function of a member of a committee is not to confine himself to questions, 
but to express his own views. If this is not done and these views are not ex- 
posed so other members of the committee can evaluate them in order to come 
to some conclusion in our final recommendation to the House of Commons, I 
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feel the committee would not be fulfilling its functions. What I was doing was 
laying the groundwork for certain questions which I intend to ask Mr. Lang by 
expressing my own views. I then intended to ask Mr. Lang whether in view of 
his knowledge of the situation and people in the Northwest Territories he agreed. 
with those views. . 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Nielsen, while the witness is before this committee 
-we should ask him questions. We can choose another time to deliberate and 
express our points of view. I do not think we should take the time of this 
committee, while witnesses are appearing before it, to express our own points 
of view. We will have all the time we require to deliberate and express view- 
points after we have heard witnesses, but at this time I think it is only fair 
and proper to ask the witnesses questions in an attempt to find out what they 
think about this bill so that at some future time we can come to some proper 
conclusion. 


Mr. NIELSEN: That is precisely what I have had in mind, Mr. Chairman. I 
think you have misconstrued my intention. I did not intend to contribute to: 
any deliberation at this time. I was putting my view to the witness and in- 
tended to ask the witness, in light of his knowledge of the people and area, 
whether he agreed with my viewpoint. 


The CHAIRMAN: Very well, you may continue. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Mr. Lang, I do not Know whether my trend of thought has 
remained with you, but I should like to ask you the following question. My 
feeling is that there should be a council of five or perhaps seven, depending 
upon your knowledge of the geography and people living in the various areas 
of the Mackenzie district, who are wholly elected, without appointed members 
on the council, with the proviso that the indemnities are sufficient to attract 
men of the calibre to which you have referred. I am sure there are men of 
this calibre in the Northwest Territories capable of fulfilling the function of 
the elected members to the council. I would also add the proviso, that the 
council be assured of technical advice and assistance which is now available to 
them through the guise of appointed members to the council in much the same 
fashion as the council of the Yukon Territories now operates. I recommend a 
wholly elected body having the assurance that it will be provided with techni- 


_ cal advice and assistance on the part of the department, the territorial govern- 


ment, as well as the other assistance now provided. If these assurances were 
forthcoming, do you feel that your constituents in the Mackenzie area would 
welcome the opportunity of having a fully elected, not wholly responsible 
council, without appointed members? I do not suggest that this elected body 
would have control of the purse strings. 

Mr. Lane: Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask a question. Am I allowed to 
ask a question? | 


The CHAIRMAN: Do you wish an explanation of the question? 


Mr. Lana: Yes. What is the ratio of natives to white men in the Yukon 
Territory? 


Mr. NIELSEN: I will answer your question after I have made the following 
observation. ‘ 


. Mr. Lane: And when you do, perhaps I will be able to answer your 
- question. . 

Mr. NIELSEN: The ratio of eligible native electors in the Yukon is about 
1,000 in 6,000. There are approximately one sixth of the total who are native. 


Mr. LANG: That is approximately 18 per cent. 
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Mr. NIELSEN: That is approximately 18 per cent. You must ponies 2 
that all the Indian and Eskimo people in the Mackenzie district always have 
had the right to vote, just as any other Canadian citizen. 


Mr. Lane: The point I want to make, Mr. Chairman, is that it is all very 
well to say that we have capable men who can be elected in the Mackenzie 
district who possess the ability to function as well as appointed members, but 
can we get them elected? Eighty-six per cent of our population in the Mac- 
kenzie district consists of natives. They are not going to elect men unless they 
now them very well. They are more likely to elect a man such as myself, or 
the other members here today, who have spent a long time in that area. The © 
native does not always vote for an issue. There are many things he does not — 
understand and he votes for the man in many cases. He will vote for a man 
he has known for a long time and who has treated him fairly and squarely. The 
native will go a long way to vote for such an individual. I think it will be a 
little difficult to elect an expert engineer who knows all about engineering but 
very little about the natives. 


Mr. NiELseN: Is it not right, Mr. Lang, that the eligible electors should a 
decide who shall represent them rather than have these representatives — 
appointed by the governor in council? / 


Mr. Lane: I think you have a point in regard to elected members and 
appointed members, so long as the elected members have the ability to | 
represent the people: 


Mr. NIELSEN: I am suggesting that the advice and assistance which is now > 
available continue to be made available. 


Mr. RHEAUME: Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask a question in regard to 
the subject discussed by Mr. Nielsen. Every legislature in Canada, be it pro- 
vincial or federal, has access to advice, but are the advisers allowed to vote? 
The elected members are answerable to the people but the advisers do not have ~ 
a legislative function as such, and cannot pass laws. 

In view of what I have said, assuming that the Northwest Territories 
council had access to technical and procedural advice, just as the House of 
Commons has, would the provisions contained in this bill meet with your 
approval? 


Mr. Lane: Yes. I do not know how we in the Northwest district could — 
afford to have such a council at the present time, but in light of the gradual © 
evolution through which we are passing at the present time, perhaps in three 
years we might have six or seven elected members. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Mr. Lang, surely the expense would not be increased at all, 
because these advisers are there now in the form of appointed members. If 
the council had five wholly elected members without any appointed members 
these advisers would still be there to give advice? 


Mr. Lane: I do not think I have any objection to five elected members 
in that respect, but this is a matter that the council will have to decide. 


Mr. RHEAUME: Mr. Lang, I suggest this is a matter for the federal house 
to decide. The federal house can, without the passage of Bill C-83, change the 
clause to read, there shall be five members on the council in the Mackenzie 
district and there shall be five constituencies. This is something that the 
_ federal house can do, if such a change were necessary. 


Mr. Lanc: I would like to give a little more study to this suggestion. 
Actually this has nothing to do with the present council. The next council will 
have to make a study in this regard. I should also like to study the Yukon 
council and compare it with our own. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Perhaps we should arrange a mutual exchange. 
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“Mr. LANG: I would agree ie mutual visits. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Assuming that the council was wholly elected, in your view, 
how many members should there be to adequately represent the district? 


Mr. Lance: I do not think five members could adequately represent this 
area. I think another member will be required when Pine Point comes into the 
_ territory. 
: Mr. NIELSEN: Would seven members be sufficient? 


ae Mr. LANG: I think seven members would be sufficient at this time, but not 
permanently. You must remember that this is a very large territory. For the 
moment I think seven members could adequately represent the area. The 
northern constituencies are very large, but conditions in the Mackenzie delta 
are such that an individual could represent a constituency of perhaps Yellow- 
_knife, Pine Point and Tungsten, once that area is revived. I should say at the 
Be ent time seven members would be sufficient. 


Mr. Gray: I gather from the remarks which have been made. Mr. Lang, 

that you and your colleagues are basically satisfied with the See of the bill 

as it presently exists even though you hope ultimately to have all elected 
-members to the council, is that right? 


_ Mr. Lane: Are you suggesting that I am satisfied with four elected and four 
appointed members? 


Mr. GRAY: Yes. 


Mr. Lane: Yes. I can only speak for myself, but I am certainly satisfied 
- with that suggestion at the present time. I do hope that within three years we 
: will have six elected members rather than five. 
Mr. TURNER: You would hope for a ratio of six to three? 
Mr. Lane: No, six to three or seven to two. 


.. Mr. Gray: In other words, rather than having an all elected council at 
this time you would prefer to move forward step by step, adding one elected 
: member every two or three years? 

: Mr. Lance: Yes, that is my point of view. Perhaps I am old fashioned, but 
te RT cannot change my view in this regard. 


’ Mr. Gray: So far as you are aware are you expressing a view similar to 
3 . that held by other people of the western Arctic? 


Mr. Lane: I do not think all people will agree with any idea, but certainly 
p the majority are of the opinion I express. I have not heard conic regard-., 
ing the number of elected members and the number of appointed members, and 
JI think this suggestion would meet with the general approval of the people. So 


anal 


Par as I am aware this suggestion would not meet with protest on the part of 
4 my constituents. 

s ‘Mr. Gray: Mr. Lang, if all elected members combined they would represent 
the majority. Would you not be better off, as is the parliament of Canada, 
to have an appointed Senate and a House of Commons? 


Mr. Lanc: There has never been a situation where the elected members 
“were against the appointed members as you have suggested. Each individual 
expresses his opinion and supports the point of view with which he is in 
- agreement. Of course, on many occasions appointed members will vote with 
- elected members against other elected members, and vice versa. 

Mr. Gray: The point about which I am trying to question you—and I am 
- following Mr. Nielsen’s procedure and approach to phrasing questions—is that 
in the case of some conflict between the appointed members and the elected 
members, the elected members would have the majority, so they could prevail. 


__-Mr. Lana: In the new council. 
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Mr. Gray: Which would seem to imply to me that if this bill were passed 
in this way you would be better off in that restricted sense than the parlia- 
ment of Canada, where the appointed members of the Senate have exactly 
the same powers, with a few exceptions, as the elected members of the house. 


Mr. LANG: Yes. 
Mr. NIELSEN: There is no analogy. 


Mr. RHEAUME: There are politics here, and there are not politics in the 
council. Mr. Gray should know that the commissioner has to give assent, and 
one person can withhold assent. 


Mr. TuRNER: We have the good fortune of having Mr. Nielsen and Mr. 
Rheaume with us most of the time; whereas we will not have the opportunity 
of hearing our friends from the Northwest Territories for too long. Perhaps we 
can revert to questioning the. witnesses. : 


Mr. NIELSEN: I have another line to follow. Do you favour the present 
three-year term as opposed to a four-year term? 


Mr. Lane: Mr. Chairman, I say a four-year term, but that is only my own 
personal opinion. I think a four-year term gives a man a better chance to 
pursue the particular things he is anxious to see accomplished. I yee: ages 
years is a little short for this purpose. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Recently there has been the establishment of a three-man 
advisory committee on finance for Yukon, and the three members are selected 
or elected from the council; they are not appointed. The council decides which 
three from their number will compose this committee. The commissioner will 
sit with this advisory committee on finance while he is preparing his budget 
for the territory and before it is presented to the department in Ottawa. 

Do you think this would be a good idea for the Mackenzie Territory? 

Mr. Lane: I have not had very much time to think about that particular 
matter. When one considers all the conditions involved, one may be dubious; 
but at first sight I cannot see why it should not be workable. 

You mean three members elected by the council to sit with the commis- 
sion? 

Mr. NIELSEN: Yes. 

Mr. Lana: I do not see any objection. 

Mr. NIELSEN: You are not familiar with it? 


Mr. Lane: No, I am not familiar with it. I am a traveller and a trader, and 
I am not too familiar with this. We do not deal in politics in the Northwest 
Territories; we speak up as businessmen and tackle the problems rather than 
dealing with people of political colours. I hope we can keep it that way for a 
while. 


Mr. NIELSEN: You are missing a lot of fun! 
Mr. RHEAUME: But you are probably accomplishing many things. 4 


Mr. NIELSEN: On another aspect, I would like to ask this witness whether 
he is satisfied with the circumstances surrounding the administration of justice 
on the Mackenzie side, as far as he is aware of them. Are you satisfied with the 
machinery that is now set up for administering justice? I am referring in par- 
ticular to courts. 


Mr. LAnc: Mr. Chairman, I will make no comment on that because I am 
not really qualified to do so. I cannot say that I am too familiar with the whole 
set-up; I am not a lawyer. There may be some very intricate situations upon 
which I would not be quite capable of commenting. 


Mr. NIELSEN: I do not request you to comment upon personalities at all. 
What I am asking is, for instance, do the courts get around the country often 
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enough? Is justice delayed? Do you find people languishing in jail for too long? 
It is matters of this kind with which I am concerned. 

Mr. LANG: I would be in favour of a little faster administration or a little 
more frequent court sessions, but I would also be in favour of a small court 
being set up in some of our town. I would certainly be in favour of fairly 
_ frequent, periodic visits from the courts. Sometimes many cases wait a long 
_ time to be dealt with, and I certainly think that is not a very good thing. 


Mr. NIELSEN: As the bill is now drafted Mr. Lang, there is provision for 
a separate judicial system for the eastern Arctic, with a separate superior 
court judge and separate police and magistrates’ courts, separate territorial 
courts and the like. From your knowledge of the geography and the problems 
that confront the people of the whole of the Northwest Territories, would you 
say that justice would be well served by a single system, but expanded in 
order to meet the needs which may not be met at the moment, rather than 
by duplicating two systems? 

Mr. Lana: I do not know whether I am really qualified to answer such a 
- question because there may be things involved there that I am not quite able 
to judge. I would say a single system would probably be the best. 


Mr. NIELSEN: I want to ask the same question with regard to the federal 
civil service in the north. At the moment of course in the Northwest Territories 
it is all federal. Is that correct? 


Mr. LANG: Correct. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Under the existing provisions of the bill it will be possible, 
and if the Glassco commission recommendations are accepted it will be done, 
to have two separate civil service systems set up in each of these territories. 
-_ To my mind this is an inexcusable duplication, but I was wondering what your 
views were on the matter. 


Mr. LANG: We have some civil service, that is the territorial civil service. 
_ For instance, we have the liquor system. I think that under the present system 
it will probably be desirable to have only one system, but I do not think we 
should evolve to it immediately. We would have to take over the civil service 
and then the education. We may be able to handle both but I think that at the 
- present time we should not take it over. 


Mr. NIELSEN: This is what the bill provides and what the Gospel recom- 
- mends. You do not agree with that? 


Mr. Lane: I agree with it but it will take a while to get it done. It will 
at least take a period of adjustment. : 


Mr. NIELSEN: To single out one specific example, the jurisdiction to 
legislate with regard to matters concerning education will be one of those 
subject matters which will fall within the exclusive jurisdiction of the Mac- 
_ kenzie council when this bill goes through. Similarly, there will be that same 
_ Jurisdiction with regard to the new territory of Nunassiaq. In your view, would 
it be in the best interests of the people of the territories and of Canada as a 
_ whole to have a single unified system of education in both the territories under 
a single department of education? 


Mr. LANG: If we could afford it. I think there are differences between the 
east and the west and there may be slight changes in the education system that 
would be desirable. I think we would be further ahead if we had one system 
in the west and one system in the east. For instance, I do not believe in applying 
the Labrador system in the Northwest Territories as it does not seem to fit 
and I would prefer to have one special system for the west. 


Mr. NIELSEN: I have more questions but I do not want to appear to be 
~ consuming all the time. 
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Mr. GREGOIRE: I have one question, Mr. Chairman. I would like to ask Mr. 
Lang if he would care and if the Northwest Territories would care if their 
frontier were limited to the three-mile limit off the coast of Ontario and around 
the province of Quebec? ss 


Mr. Lana: Well, Mr. Chairman, do you mean would I object to it? 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Would you object if the frontier were placed at a regular 
limit of three miles offshore? 


Mr. TURNER: On a point of order, Mr. Chairman. I do not want to impede 
a legitimate line of questioning by my friend, Mr. Gregoire, but this does relate 
to the eastern Arctic. It does not have anything to do with the immediate 
purpose of the bill which is to divide the territory and does not affect the 
existing frontiers. Finally, Mr. Lang has been confining himself to his own 
experience in the Mackenzie delta, in the Mackenzie valley. He has been speak- 
ing more directly to the Mackenzie territory. While I would not insist at this 
stage on excluding the question, I would say that it would be well within the 
competence of the witness to decline to answer it as not being within his 
knowledge or not being his desire to state at the present time. - 


Mr. GREGOIRE: On that point of order, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Lang, is an ~ 
elected member of the Northwest Territories. There is no territory now such as 
Nunassiaq or Mackenzie. As long as this bill is not passed in the ‘house, this is 
only one territory. He is an elected member and he represents the interest of 
all those people in the Northwest Territories from the east to the west. I am 
asking him, and I think it is completely in order, what would be the reaction 
of the people in the Northwest Territories if the frontiers were established at a 
three-mile limit offshore, around the provinces of Ontario and Quebec. I think 
this is a question which is completely in order. 


The CHAIRMAN: On the point of order, I would say that I realize the order 
of reference asked us to study the matters brought about by this bill. This bill 
has nothing to do with the frontier between any provinces and the Northwest 
Territories. It has to do only with the Northwest Territories itself. 1 believe 
this witness stated earlier in his testimony that he knew very little of the east 
of the territories; that he only paid one visit to the east during his career. 
I recall that the place he mentioned was nowhere near the eastern. boundary 
of the Northwest Territories. Therefore, it is obvious from his testimony that 
the gentleman would not necessarily know the pertinent matters brought up 
by the question. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: If it is because Mr. Lang does not know this part of the 
territory I will admit that he cannot answer the question, but I will not accept 
the limitation that we cannot go into this line of questioning because the ques- 
tion of the frontiers is exactly what this bill is now trying to delineate, the 
frontiers of these two territories. 


The CHAIRMAN: The bills are only taking up one existing thing, that is what 
I mean. Your question now suggests some knowledge whereby. the outside 
boundaries of the known Northwest Territories could be changed. The Chair 
permitted many questions pertaining to public opinion. Do you feel that the 
people there would favour this? Those are questions which the Chair permitted. 
I honestly feel that it is a difficult question to place on the shoulders of a 
witness and to ask him to speak for an entire population. Your question was 
whether the people there like this. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: May I rephrase my question and ask him if, as an elected 
member himself, he would feel that it would matter very much to have this 
frontier settled at a three mile limit. I think the witness should be glad to 
answer such a question. 
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_. Mr. Turner: On the same point of order, Mr. Chairman, I do not want at 


this stage of the proceedings to argue on a particular point of order concerning 


_ the relevance of whether the islands off the coast of Hudson Bay and the north 


of west Quebec come within the purview of the present bill. I will confine my 
point of order to suggesting to you, sir, that the witness, in view of the fact 
that the matter has not appeared within the two bills and to the best of my 


knowledge has not been discussed by the Northwest Territories Council, would 


be quite entitled to refuse to answer the question. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: If he does not answer the question, I will understand, but 
I maintain it is in order to go into that subject because the Minister of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources has stated in the House of Commons that we 
will be entitled to inquire into this matter in the committee. That is the reason 


_ why this committee has been established, to inquire into this question. 


Mr. RHEAUME: On a point of order, Mr. Chairman, it is surely in order for 


he any member of this committee to ask any of the elected representatives what 


their reaction would be to other proposals even though Mr. Lang, as I am well 
aware, represents the Mackenzie delta constituency right now as one of the 
nine men on the council. Surely the committee members have the right to pose 


certain problems to him and ask him, as a resident of the north and one of the 


~ 


‘nine men on the council, what their reaction is. He has the right to refuse to 
comment, but I cannot accept the restriction that we cannot ask Mr. Lang what 
he thinks the reaction to a measure somewhere else in the Northwest Territories 


- would be. 


The CHAIRMAN: You may ask any question of the witness pertaining to his 


_ knowledge, but the question was: how do the people feel about it out there. 


> 


Mr. GREGOIRE: If you ask me what my constituency feels about nuclear 
arms or about any other matter, I will gladly answer. We are elected to know 
what the people feel, what they think and what they want. 

The CHAIRMAN: We do not wish to delay these gentlemen longer than 
necessary. You have asked this question. Mr. Lang, do you wish to answer it? 


Mr. Lance: I can answer it in part. The natives in my constituency have 


never given a thought to the islands off Quebec, and I do not think that the 


principle of those islands is involved in this division at all. It will however be 


~ involved in future years if we split this territory into two. We will then have 
the territory of Nunassiaq in the east, and that is the one in which you are 


ba 


interested. This is a purely territorial division but 40 years hence, or whenever 


Nunassiaq becomes a province, will be the time to raise that question, in my 


y 


_ opinion, because Quebec, Ontario and Nunassiaq will be three separate prov- 
-inces and it will be possible to fully answer that question, At the present time 
I cannot see that it concerns us. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: I think that when Nunassiaq becomes a province it will 
be too late then to ask them to depart from what is now their territory. If you 
look at the map you will see that Nunassiag will surround completely Ontario 
and Quebec. It will be a province surrounding the other provinces. That is why 


- JI think now is the time for the federal government to look at all these problems 


~ 
~~ 


and to settle them if possible. 


Mr. LANG: Of course, Mr. Chairman, I would not be able to answer that 
particular question because I have not consulted my constituents about this 
particular situation. They are totally unaware that such a problem exists. As- 
far as I am concerned myself it was only a year ago that I became aware of 
this particular problem. I read some of your discussions in Hansard. However, 
my constituents are not aware of this. I feel I have no right to answer this 
question unless I consult my constituents at home about it. You cannot blame 


those people; they have never heard about those offshore islands, off Quebec. 


I cannot give you an opinion on it. 


are 
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Mr. GREGOIRE: They never heard about it so that they would not bother 
with it. 

Mr. LANG: Some of them have. | They certainly heard about Quebec but 
they have not heard of that particular question about the islands off Quebec. 
They are beginning to get wise to that. Eventually I will see what their opinion 
is and may answer your questions but today I cannot answer the question 
conscientiously. 


Mr. RHEAUME: I have a new line of questioning getting away from the 
islands. 


Mr. GRAY: I want to follow this up briefly. To clarify this, Mr. Lang, your 
constituency, is that the part marked here on this map? What part of the map 
do you represent now? Would you show. it to us on the map? 


Mr. RHEAUME: It would be helpful if, in the provision of maps for the com- 
mittee, we had a map of the existing constituencies and the existing set-up 
rather than the proposed map. 


Mr. LANG: At the present time this is the proposed new constituency. My 
old constituency went roughly around here. 

Mr. TURNER: Can you describe the places for the reporter to put them 
down? 


Mr. LANG: My constituency goes from the far east and it includes Paulatuk 
and Stanton. It then goes south across the country and out to Good Hope. It 
does not take in Port Franklin. 


Mr. GRAY: The population of your constituency does not come anywhere 
near the area that Mr. Gregoire was asking about. Is that right? 


Mr. Lana: I think I pointed out to Mr. Gregoire that the people of my 
constituency had never heard about these islands. They have heard of Quebec 
but not about this question. You cannot blame them. Eventually this question 
will become a little more familiar to them and they may express an opinion. 
I do not feel I can express an opinion on behalf of my constituents without 
consulting them. 


Mr. Gray: If they do not have an opinion now it is not because they do 
not consider it important; it is because they are so far away from it. 


Mr. Lane: They do not understand it. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Mr. Lang, do you not think it is time, while they do not 
bother too much about a fact like this one, to put in a new frontier while this 
is not a problem for them? 


Mr. Lance: I gather you would like to see it settled now at this particular 
time. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: It would be the best time to settle it. 


Mr. Lance: But I just cannot see that this particular question is involved 
in what we are supposed to be discussing. As long as Nunassiaq is a territory, 
the borders are not changed anywhere and this does not change the status of 
these islands. 


Mr. NIELSEN: It is involved to this extent that if there are qualified electors 
resident on those islands, for instance off the coast of Quebec, are they going 
to be entitled to vote in the Nunassiaq elections? 


Mr. Lane: I can see complications here. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: I would like to explain something to you on the map so that 
you can see it. The shore all around here, in Hudson Bay, in the province of 
Quebec, or in Ontario and in James Bay, is about two miles wide between low 
and high tide. The part where there is no water at low tide is the part we are 
discussing. When the tide is low, you are inside the northern territory. That is 
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why I thought that this is a problem which should be fixed one day and I 
asked if your people had an opinion about it. If they do not bother about it I 


think this would be the right time to fix this rather than in 10 or 20 years’ 
time when that will become a big problem. 


Mr. Lane: I can assure you there will be no problems there. That is my 
opinion at least. 

Mr. TuRNER: Except that your people have not thought about it yet. 

Mr. GREGOIRE: It is time to settle the problem now. 

Mr. TURNER: We could have Mr. Gregoire as a witness later. 

Mr. GREGOIRE: Suppose we wanted to build a wharf. We could not build 
it there because this is your territory. 

Mr. Gray: On a point of order, Mr. Chairman; my question of order is 
this. While I think Mr. Gregoire does have some merit in his argument, this 
is a question we should consider to one extent or another some time during the 
course of our deliberations. However, I do think that in view of the fact that 
this witness represents an area Baar in my opinion, looks like several thou- 


sand miles away from the area Mr. Gregoire is discussing, I think it would be 


more in order if this line of questioning were directed either to an elected 
representative from that section of the Arctic. 


Mr. RHEAUME: There is none. 

Mr. Gray: Or then to some appointed officials of the department who are 
concerned with these problems and also in due course to our own discussions 
on the evidence that has come before us. I think we are being unfair to this 
witness who has been so kind as to give us the benefit of his experience in the 


north at great length, to press him for a detailed discussion of something with 


which he has had no opportunity to become familiar and which it is not his 


responsibility to be familiar with. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: I have finished with my questioning. 
The CHAIRMAN: May I make a remark for the benefit of the committee? No 


‘doubt the answer was limited and Mr. Gregoire said he has completed his 


questions pertaining to what any witness may think of the opinion or thoughts 
of other people. This would not be in order because it is hearsay evidence and 
it is of no help to the committee to ask a man what he thinks about what other 


people think. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: He is a member of the council. 
The CHAIRMAN: We would try to obtain from one man the opinion of 


- thousands. 


Mr. Gray: I would also like to raise a question of privilege. Mr. Gregoire 
indicated that the boundaries of the territory of Nunassiaq would surround the 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec. Coming from a far southerly boundary of 
the province of Ontario, the city of Windsor, I hope it can be clarified at this 
point whether this is really a fact, because if so then I should perhaps consult 
my own constituents as to the implications in this. I have not been aware that 
the territory of Nunassiaqg would surround the southerly portions of the prov- 
ince of Ontario. 

Mr. NIELSEN: On the observations raised by yourself, in my opinion this © 
committee should not be treated as a courtroom, and while hearsay evidence is 
not admissible in court, this committee I feel is sitting here to gather the feel- 
ings of the people of the territories about these bills. The best method available 


to us at the moment is through the elected representatives of those people. 


Mr. TurRNER: I should like to speak on that same point of order, Mr. Chair- 
man. I know Mr. Nielsen is trying to be very helpful to the committee here but 
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the witness has stated that the matter did not come up before the Northwest 
Territories council; that he learned about this question himself by reading 
Hansard only a few months ago, presumably as a result of the intervention of 
Mr. Gregoire in the house, that his constituents do not presently have a view 
on the matter. No matter what line of questioning Mr. Gregoire feels he was 


able to obtain, I feel that the committee might perhaps get on to other matters 


more within the immediate competence of the witness. 
Mr. GREGOIRE: I completed my remarks. 


Mr. RHEAUME: On a point of order, it is important not only to the com- 
mittee members but to these witnesses that they have an opportunity to talk 


not only about their constituencies but about parts of the Northwest Territories 


including the offshore islands that are not in their constituencies. If we even 
establish for one second that these men are not able to tell us what they think 
about Rankin inlet or Beleher islands, then we have to discard any of the 
evidence they givs us on Nunassiaq by the same token because they do not 
represent any constituency in the proposed new territory. My point of order 
is that the suggestion that an elected councillor not be asked to give opinions 
- on parts of the Northwest Territories not in his immediate responsibility will 
restrict not only the members but the witnesses. 


Mr. TURNER: On a matter of order, that was not, as Mr. Rheaume appre- 
ciates, the burden of my objection. The witness is asked to give answers within 
his knowledge and within the relevance of the discussions that preceded this 
bill in the Northwest Territories and within the competence of what his con- 
stituents have been considering. It is not within the competence of-this commit- 
tee to ask Mr. Lang to conjecture what the opinion would be or to hazard an 


opinion on something that hitherto has not been considered by him, his con-.- 


stituents or the Northwest Territories council. 

Mr. RHEAUME: I agree. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions to be put to Mr. Lang? 

Mr. NIELSEN: I am afraid so. Mr. Lang, are you in favour of the Mackenzie 
territory, if established, having its own consolidated revenue fund rather than 
having it in Ottawa as it now is? Let me put it this way: are you in favour of 
the territories council having the power to spend territorial tax revenues for 
territorial purposes without intervention from Ottawa? — 


Mr. Lanc: Territorial taxes you mean? That is a rather difficult question | 


for me to answer because I know at the present time we are very highly 
dependent on federal funds to keep going, and that is a natural state of affairs 
with the territory as it gradually comes on to its own feet. As far as strictly 
territorial taxes are concerned, for instance liquor revenues, I would be in 
favour of letting the territories have authority to spend that | on territorial 
issues. That would at: least be my conclusion. 


Mr. NIELSEN: That is the way it is in the Yukon. Are you for or against 
the territorial council in the new territory having the power, or any of its mem- 


bers having the power, to introduce a money bill which, as you know, you are | 


not allowed to do now? 
Mr. LAnc: Would there be any limit on the amounts? 


Mr. NIELSEN: By way of explanation I would say that I am sure you know 
that now the territorial council does not have that power. The only way that 
a money bill can be introduced is by the commissioner, but the territorial 
council, under the new legislation, would have the authority to accept or reject 
it. At the moment the only bill that a member of the council under the pro- 
posed legislation can introduce is a private member’s bill. Would you be in 
favour of council members having the power to introduce a bill which would 
have the effect, if passed and accepted by the commissioner—because I do not 
suggest doing away with the checks there—of spending money? 


as 
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_ Mr. Lance: I have never thought that situation over. On the surface of it, 


JT think I would be inclined to favour that. 
- Mr. NIELSEN: There is that check and there is the proposed legislation. 


Mr. Lane: I would not do without that check because we are receiving a 
lot of money at the present time that we are not earning and I would feel we 


need to be very careful. Many of us have not had the financial training that 


is necessary for that. I would very strongly emphasize that it would be sub- 


_ ject to the commissioner’s approval. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Which in effect means the minister’s approval. 


Mr. RHEAUME: I have a new line of questioning. I notice that section 8 of 
the proposed Bill C-83 says: ‘‘the seat of government of the territory shall be 


at Fort Smith”. I would like to ask Mr. Lang if he has any comment either 


for or against this particular location or if he has anything to say about the 
deliberations of the council that led up to the choice of one particular com- 


munity over another, if he wishes to make the statement. 


Mr. Lane: Mr. Chairman, I think that when this question was first raised— 


I am not certain whether I am right or not—I believe that Fort Simpson would 
_. have been preferred as the capital. Later on investigations and surveys were 
_ undertaken and it was found that the Fort Simpson location was not suitable 


7 


for a large community. The only way we could have a capital close to Fort 
Simpson would be to build an entirely new town. We did not want to build 
another new one with a lot of expense, so the idea fell through and after that 
there was only the choice between Inuvik, Yellowknife and Fort Smith. 

In respect of the Mackenzie delta, I was inclined to favour Inuvik, but I 


was not too sincere because as a member of the Northwest Territories ee 


I just could not see Inuvik established as a capital. Some of my constituents did 


- not like it too much. I worked for Fort Smith. 


Mr. RHEAUME: You are in favour of that? 


Mr. Lane: I am in favour of that. I have nothing against Yellowknife, 
but I cannot see the capital that far east. Fifteen years from now it may not 
be the town it is today. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Do you favour the commissioner sitting as a voting member 


- of the council as is proposed in the new legislation? 


Mr. Lane: I think his advice is worth more than his votes. I think he will 


Se 


‘be a more effective commissioner if he can speak to the council as adviser. 

_ Mr. NIELSEN: Do I take it from that that you are not in favour of his 

having the vote? 

| Mr. LANG: Maybe we are running into a conflict on a financial matter. 
Mr. NIELSEN: No, we are not. In the Yukon he does not have a vote. 


Mr. LANG: I would not be in favour of it; no. I think he can do a better job 
as an adviser to the council than as a voting member. 


_. Mr. Nretsen: Under the proposed legislation, jurisdiction for calling an 
— election is placed in the hands of the commissioner absolutely. Do you feel 


the commissioner should have the absolute power to call elections, or do ou 
think it should be upon consultation with the council? 


Mr. Lane: I would be inclined to think he should consult the council 
on election matters. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Do you think the territorial court of the new Mackenzie 
_ territory or Nunassiaq territory should sit outside the new territories in any 
other province or area? 

Mr. Lane: I do not think that possibility should be excluded, but as a 
- general rule I think we should sit within the territory which we govern. How- 
ever, we should not put down so strict a rule that we could not do this. Perhaps 
boat some time some good might be accomplished by sitting outside. 
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Mr. NIELSEN: I am not speaking of appeals now; I am speaking of cases to 
be decided within the territories in the first instance. 


Mr. Lance: I would be in favour of them being decided in the territories. 


Mr. NIELSEN: I am not speaking of the council, but rather the territorial 
courts with a judge. Should that court and that judge be empowered to sit 
outside the territories in any other province? 

Mr. Lance: On the surface of it I would be against that. 


Mr. NIELSEN: I was going to ask this question with regard to the council. 
Do you feel the council should be required to hold its meetings within the 
territory? 


Mr. Lane: As a rule, yes; but I think council under special circumstances 
perhaps should be enetica to hold one council session outside the territories, 
if it is agreeable to the council and the commissioner. 


Mr. NIELSEN: In the manner in which the legislation is drawn in Bill C-84, 
in each year one of the sessions of council convened in that year shall be held 
in a place in the territories designated by the commissioner on recommendation 
of council and all other sessions of council convened in that year shall be held 
at the seat of government of the territory, which is in Ottawa. 


Mr. Lane: It would be Fort Smith for the Mackenzie territory. 
Mr. NIELSEN: But in the case of Nunassiaq it would be Ottawa? 


Mr. Lane: Yes. In the evolution of Nunassiaq I think it would be very 
fitting to hold one council meeting in Ottawa because actually Nunassiaq’s 
home for some years yet to come would be Ottawa; Ottawa is the most central 
point of communication. But, I certainly think that there should be one meet- 
ing—two meetings a year and I gather the other meetings should be definitely. 
held in Nunassiaq. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Are you prepared to endorse the suggestion which I make 
now, that the decision to hold a meeting outside of the Nunassiaq territory 
of the council should be held at a place designated by the commissioner upon 
the recommendation of council; in other words, if the council wished to have 
the second meeting within the territory it should be held there? 


Mr. TurRNER: Are you talking about Nunassiaq? 
Mr. NIELSEN: Yes. 


Mr. Lane: I do not see any particular objection to that. However, there | 
may be other details involved and I am not too anxious to answer some of these | 
questions as they concern matters to which I have not given any thought. You 
can often overlook details; I am not a lawyer and my mind does not work as 
fast. Iam not so familiar with—not loopholes—legal terms. I do not think I am 
qualified to answer that. 


Mr. NIELSEN: The Glassco commission has recommended, Mr. Lang, that 
the jurisdiction now held in the Indian affairs branch with regard to welfare 
and so on of the Indian people be transferred to the territorial government. Do 
you agree with that? 


Mr. LANG: Would you repeat your question. 


Mr. NIELSEN: It was recommended that the jurisdiction of the indian’ affairs 
branch be transferred to the territorial government in respect of welfare mat- 
ters. 


Mr. LAnc: I am in favour of that. Of course, we have three races in the 
territory and I feel that is a waste of effort and expense. For instance, we have 
welfare cases treated by the Indian agent; Eskimo welfare cases treated by 
northern affairs and we have the others, which means white and mixed bloods. 
As you know, there is an overlapping and I am in favour of getting them all 
under the one. 
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Mr. WATSON (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): Have you had any 
contact with either the Indian or Eskimo people in your area in respect of this 
subject and do they express their opinions in this connection? 

Mr. Lane: Yes, they have. They have expressed their dissatisfaction. For 
instance, if an Eskimo asked for relief he might get $29 a week or whatever 
it is—it is an arbitrary figure—whereas an Indian might go in and get $25 or 
$35, and there is a great deal of dissatisfaction created. 

Mr. WATSON (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): Are you saying the 
Eskimos and Indians receive different rates of pay? 

Mr. Lance: They have been, yes, on several occasions. 

Mr. TuRNER: You mean different rates of welfare, not of pay. 

Mr. Lana: Yes, that is so. 

Mr. Watson (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): Are there any Indians 
or Eskimos in your particular area who are aware of the different possibilities? 
You mentioned there is some dissatisfaction among Indians and Eskimos 
respecting the rate of their welfare payments; but have you had any expression 
of opinion by Indians or Eskimos in respect of this question Mr. Nielsen asked, 
whether or not they should come under the Northern Affairs Department or 
under the Indian affairs branch. 

Mr. Lanc: I have had lots of expressions about that and I always explain 
to them we should try to treat the man as a man, never mind whether he is 


- Indian, Eskimo or white. If I have anything to do with it, when the new 


Mackenzie territory comes into effect, I will try to create conditions where 
Indians, Eskimos and whites will be treated as Canadian citizens and not on 
any ethnic background. 


Some hon. MEMBERS: Hear, hear. | . 
Mr. Watson (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): We are all in favour 


_ of that. Could you tell me what the present situation is with regard to Indian 


and Eskimo employment in your area? 


Mr. Lanc: Well, it is a little complicated. Northern affairs are responsible 
for the Eskimos and, in the eyes of an Indian at least they are inclined to favour 
the Eskimo when a job comes up. I might say here that jobs are very scarce 
in the north. I do not think that it is always quite correct that an Eskimo is 
preferred because he is an Eskimo but I believe in some cases it does happen. 
That is the reason I stress very much that we should have some kind of agency 
that treats a man according to his ability and needs and not according to his 


racial background. 


Mr. WATSON (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): With regard to the 
civil service functions presently performed by whites, do you think many of 
those functions could be fulfilled by Indians and Eskimos who are being 


_ trained now? 


Mr. Lana: Yes, I think it is particularly desirable. We already have a 
full-blooded Indian in Aklavik who acts as police officer. He is doing a very, 
very good job, I think, especially when you consider that he has to deal with 
some of his own relatives. I think he is doing a remarkable job. And we also 
have a part Eskimo at Inuvik who is doing the same work there and, in my 
opinion, he also is doing a very, very fine job. These people have not had very 
much education. But it is my hope that as soon as the youngsters can come into 
our schools and go out we will be able to handle the whole thing with people 
born in our territories. We would just take them according to their ability. 
We would not ask whether they were Eskimo or white. 


Mr. Watson (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): Is this policy being 


- carried out by all sections of the federal government? 
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Mr. Lanc: There are some individuals who differ a little; but as a whole 
the civil servants down there are of excellent quality. We have had the odd 
misfit. But on the whole they are inclined to do a very good job, and I think 
they are doing it, too. They are conscientious. However people do make mis- 
takes. It is often because they are not intelligible enough to know something. 
But they all learn by their own mistakes. It has not been done intentionally 
and I have found them to be a very fine type of people. 


The CHAIRMAN: If there are no further questions of Mr. Lang, we thank 
him very much. : 


Mr. LANG: It has been a very great pleasure for me to have had this 
opportunity. 


Mr. Gray: If Mr. Lang ever becomes tired of dealing with the smaller 
problems of the north, we would value him quite a bit down here in parliament. 


Mr. DINSDALE: I think Mr. Lang is needed in the north. 


Mr. Watson (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): I have one more 
question to ask Mr. Lang. I wonder if he has any suggestion as to improvements 
in the ways and means of arrangements for Indians and Eskimos to be 
employed. 


Mr. LANG: What do you mean by ways and means? To create jobs? 


Mr. WATSON (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): I mean ways and 
means for the federal government to employ more Indians and Eskimos in our 
civil service? 


Mr. LANG: One of my pet projects in the delta has been connected with 
cord wocd cutting. I have been bringing that up, but we are running into 
some difficulty. In the old days when the steam boats and the missions were 
established at Aklavik, they burnt about 2,000 cords a year, and this provided 
a lot of work for the Indians. But when the steam boats quit, and when the 
mission schools were moved to Inuvik, they went into burning oil instead of 
cord wood. So there were only about 200 cords a year used at Aklavik. This 
threw a lot of people out of their winter jobs. The situation is this: when you 
buy a cord of wood at, roughly, $20 a cord, that is, for 4 foot split cord wood | 
at Aklavik, the $20 paid goes to the man who cuts it, and he in turn spends | 
it in the country, and this money stays there and helps to build up business | 
and to create a little more confidence and prosperity in the country. But if you | 
buy the equivalent in oil, you pay Imperial Oil Company, and you pay cash. | 
You are not employing anybody and you are not going through Calgary; you 
are stuck with an Eskimo on relief, and that is the point I want to take in. 


When you consider the difference in price between oil and cordwood, you 
must add the cost of relief, when you burn oil, to the poor Indian or Eskimo 
as a result of the loss of his job; and you must also consider the moral aspect | 
of it. There is no man on relief who is going to benefit. It is a terrible thing 
to be on relief. Many of these youngsters are willing to work but just cannot 
find a job. That is something you cannot measure in dollars and cents. 


I have suggested that the power plant at Inuvik switch over to a dual | 
burner that will burn cordwood and oil. We also have a coal mine in the 
country, and if they use that, they will give some of the natives a job. We can 
burn coal and oil to the extent that we have unemployed people in the country, 
and if we are short of that, if we cannot get sufficient, we will switch to oil. 
That is an idea that is worth considering. We have been considering it for several 
years, but we have not got any further. I think it is a good, healthy idea. It may 
cost a little more to burn cordwood, but jobs would be created and the self] 
respect of these people who would be working on it would be saved. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Lang. 


™ ‘ 
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Mr. Gall is here to speak to the committee. I wonder if the committee 
would appreciate having some comments from Mr. Gall before he is questioned? 
Agreed. 


Mr. E. J. GALL (Elected Member of Northwest Territory Council for Mac- 
kenzie Delta): I will try to keep my remarks brief. 


Mr. Chairman, our political evolution in the Northwest Territories has 
been very, very slow. The reason for this is that the largest part of our 
population, as you Know, has just left a trapping and hunting economy. This 
is the adult population about which I am talking. Their children at present 
are in our school system, and possibly when they emerge and graduate from 
this system they will have different political views. 


_ The balance of our population—and I will name them in order of import- 
ance in my view—consist of mining, fishing and civil servant population, plus 
a group of tradespeople. We can consider the miner, the management and 
parliament employees who have made their homes in our territories, who have 
stayed with the mine for.a number of years—for its life expectancy—and we 
will see that they are politically inclined. They give their views and they are 
interested in the affairs of the territories. The hard-rock miner, as you know, 
is a very transient worker; he might stay two years, or he might stay one year 
or six months, and then he moves on. He is interested in his work, but I would 
not say he is interested in things concerning the territories, and certainly 
he is not interested in the political attitude. The fisherman is another transient; 
he comes and goes. The fishing company exists, and naturally he is interested, 
but the actual work of the fisherman himself is, in its very nature, taking 
him to southern provinces and back. There are a few local people employed 
in our lakes, however, and they do have political views. 


Then we come to the civil servant. The civil servant is a very intelligent 
person, but mostly he is a career man. The civil servant comes into our 
territory, possibly for reasons of experience or to better himself. In some 
cases he has stayed on, but in other cases it is just a case of passing on. Therefore 
we are left with a very small core, but they are the true settlers, in my 
opinion at least. They are the tradespeople, the garage owners, the small-store 
owners, the small tradesman who has invested his all in our Northwest Terri- 
tories. This is the man who usually builds up our little towns. I should also 
include doctors and lawyers, and people in this category contribute to the 
building of our small towns. They add to the culture and political aspirations. 
These people are members of our boards of trade and clubs. These people 
along with the mining companies pay our territorial taxes. You can under- 
stand that I cannot speak for the whole of our group, as my confrere has 
pointed out. 


Mr. Chairman, perhaps I can leave this subject and refer to the industry 
in our area. 


The industrial development in our area has not changed since approxi- 
mately two years following the last war. Any increase in the industry picture 
has been due to the development of existing industries. The number of wage 
earners in Yellowknife, and this is an area with which I am familiar, has been 
reduced. This has been the result of the closing down of mines or the use of 
modern methods. 


The government educational policies are wonderful, and we thank the 
government for providing the area with facilities which have made possible 
this rise in educational standards. The cost of education in these communities 
has been lowered as a result of the efforts on behalf of the government, but 
this is a one-sided picture. Our industry is not growing. We have a great 


potential. Our whole area lies within the Pre-Cambrian shield. We know there 
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is gold and other minerals in the area. The Pine Point mine is eine developed, 
but it is not in production yet. 

At the present time we must rely on small groups of people to support 
our position in the north. Our industry is not growing with our present 
advance in education, more and more young men and women are becoming 
involved in the dollar economy. This situation causes much more worry than 
the political situation. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to refer to this bill at this time. I think we 
are all agreed that our commissioner should be a resident of the Northwest 
Territories. We believe that the other elected members should definitely be 
residents, as well as those commissioners who sit on our committees. If I had 
any say in this regard I would insist that the commissioner be a resident. 
I should not like to be a part of a council which, after discussion and delibera- 
tion, came to a decision which was turned down in short order by an individual 
es had not been part of the discussions and deliberations. 

I feel that the territory is now sufficiently advanced that residents could 
be elected to the territory. There are many able men who are residents of 
this area. These men will not stand for election at the present time because 
of the positions they now hold. However, as appointed members I believe they 
would lend their talents. This would be an advantage to the territory because 
these individuals have a territorial point of view at heart. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like at this point to make reference to Siopeetenis 
put forward by my colleagues. I do not speak for all the citizens in my 
constituency, but until we have greater industrial development and a larger 
number of employed people the territory should not be divided. Perhaps I do 
not have sufficient knowledge to decide whether or not such a division would 
be good or bad, or whether it is necessary at this time, but it is my opinion 
that we must have a greater industrial development with a larger number of 
wage earners before such a division can economically take place. I do not 
know whether two governments can live cheaper than one. 

Mr. Chairman, at this time I should like to answer any questions that 
these gentlemen may ask. 

In answer to the question asked by the gentleman from Quebec, I should 
like to state that I am familiar with that area to which you have referred and 
the circumstances there, and it is my feeling that the Northwest Territories 
act should remain as it now exists, and the isiands should belong to the 
Northwest Territories. 


Mr. GrecorreE: I was not referring to all the islands, but only those within 
a three mile limit. Would there be a revolution in _the Northwest Territories 
if my suggestion were adopted? 

I would like to ask you this question: would there be a revolution in the 
Northwest Territories if this three-mile limit were observed? 


Mr. GALL: Possibly there would not be a revolution but there would be 
quite a discussion from this hard core about which I talked because I do not 
think we wish to concede at present. 

Mr. GREGOIRE: I have just one more question: do you think it is normal 
that all the shore of the province of Quebec between high and low tide should 
be a part of the Northwest Territories? 

Mr. GALL: This is a problem, because I know that there are quite a few 
navigational difficulties there. I will say what my colleagues say in the law 
courts: someone else can decide what is high and low water. It is not within 
my knowledge to answer that question. 

Mr. GREGOIRE: There will not be a revolution then, will there? 

Mr. GALL: They might possibly shoot me. 
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Mr. NIELSEN: Could Mr. Gall comment on a particular aspect, which is of 
considerable concern to me which will result if the bills are adopted by parlia- 
ment, and that is, upon the splitting of the territories there will naturally have 
to be a duplication in the federal and in the territorial civil services as the lat- 
ter develops. There will have to be two forestry departments, two departments 
of education; there will have to be two departments of health, two departments 
of welfare, two liquor administrations set up and there will have to be virtually 
two departments of everything. I wonder if Mr. Gall could say whether this 
-pyramiding of the civil service by reason of the splitting of the territories is 
necessary for the efficient administration of the territories as they now stand as 
a whole? ; 

Mr. GAuu: No, sir, I did not make that proposal, nor do I say now it would 
require duplication. I still think our territories can be run from the Slave lake 
where our industry is at present situated. It can be administered from there. Let 
the territorial offices be moved from Ottawa to this suitable location. Of course, 
coming from Yellowknife I would say Yellowknife should be the location; but 
this is my view. 


Mr. NIELSEN: You feel the capital should be in Yellowknife? 
Mr. GALL: This gives you a wrong concept. 
Mr. TURNER: Could you describe your constituency on the map? 


Mr. GALL: My present constituency, because I do not think I will have 
another one. Yellowknife is situated here on this map. My constituency runs 
right up to Coppermine. It takes in the Bathurst Inlet plus Rae and Lac La 
'Martre. 


Mr. RHEAUME: Mr. Gall, I take it then that your minimum requirement is 
we have a resident commissioner in the Northwest Territories immediately, and 
I understand there is general agreement. You feel a resident commissioner 
| within the Northwest Territories could administer the Northwest Territories— 


| Mr. GALL: Yes. 


Mr. RHEAUME: —from some point within the Northwest Territories just 
as well as he could if it were divided off and there was a resident commissioner 
for one side, plus a new commissioner, presumably in Ottawa, which is what the 
bill suggests. 

Mr. GALL: That is correct. 


Mr. TURNER: May I ask Mr. Gall a question? I understand your view to be 
that you feel the bill is premature because the territories are not exactly ready 
for ee ‘ 

Mr. GALL: That is correct. 


Mr. TURNER: From the point of view of self government in the territories, 
do you feel that perhaps the division along the lines contemplated by the two 
‘bills would allow the western Arctic and Mackenzie to develop more quickly 
than it is now? 

Mr. GALL: This entirely depends on whether you can tell me whether or 
not we are going to develop, up in the pre-Cambrian and around Baker lake. 
If you could tell me there is no possibility of mines there for the next 20 
years, I would agree; but I know and you know that you cannot say this. There 
might be huge mines in there. Therefore I think it is wrongly split now. 


Mr. TURNER: You say you did not represent the entire views even in your 
own community? . 


Mr. GALL: Yes. 
Mr. TURNER: What type of people share your view; what part of the 


community? 
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Mr. GALL: I would say, if I may use the expression, the more intelligent 
type. 
Mr. TURNER: Does the mining community share your view? 


Mr. GALL: Yes, some of them; some of them do not. When the commis- | 
sioner put this out two or three years ago, it was advertised in our local paper. 
I will admit it might have been sort of blurred, but I went to people whose 
views I considered would be of help to our commissioner then. I asked all of 
them, and there was only one. Today these people are raising their voices. It 
is always thus when the pot begins to boil. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Was the editor of your local paper for or against this pro- 
posal when it first came out in 1960? 


Mr. GALL: You can go back to his articles. He was against it at that time. 
Mr. NIELSEN: That is-Mr. Horton? 
Mr. GALL: Yes. 


Mr. Watson (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): Do you feel that the 
division of the territories will result in cutting some red tape, or will it increase 
the red tape? 


Mr. GALL: Well, sir, I think this would cut it in two, provided the commis- 
sioner of the territory is there; if he is not, it means he is still going back and 
forth to Ottawa. I am sorry I cannot answer your question. At the present time! 
the individual comes here and then is sent back. This is the situation at the 
present time. 


Mr. Loney: Mr. Chairman, the members of this committee may or may not} 
know that Mr. Gall has had fairly extensive experience in the central Arctic 
and the Hudson bay district over a period of many years. Keeping that fact} 
in mind, I should like to ask the following question. Under the proposed divi- 
sion, as shown on the map, the people of Cambridge bay would be given a 
territorial franchise. At the present time they do not have the right to vote. 
Under the new proposal they would be given this right. The people at Spence 
bay would not have this right to vote. Does the suggested boundary as it} 
appears on the map make any sense from your point of view, keeping in mind} 
the people at Cambridge bay, Pelly bay, and Spence bay? Is this proposed] 
boundary a meaningful one? | 


Mr. GALL: I do not understand the reason for the present boundary pro-} 
posal. When the boundary proposal was being discussed by council the sug-}| 
gested boundary appeared to follow a path set by a drunken moose. In view 
of this fact we came to the conclusion that a straight line should be followed. 


The people of Spence bay have developed a culture which has been influ- 
enced by both the east and west. 


Mr. TURNER: Is there a natural division between Spence bay and Cam- 
bridge bay? 
Mr. GALL: I would not say there is a natural division. 


Mr. TURNER: Would you suggest there is a natural division in a cultural] 
and trade sense? 


Mr. GALL: I would not suggest there is a natural boundary in a cultural] 
way. Many individuals from Cambridge bay have gone across to Spence bay. 
Many of the individuals at Spence bay have come from Cape Dorset or from} 
as far away as the other side of Hudson bay. 


Mr. TuRNER: One could not make a division which would satisfy every- 
one. Is your proposal a compromise? 
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Mr. GALL: This is a compromise on the part of the council. 
Mr. TuRNER: Do you agree with this compromise? 
Mr. GALL: Yes. 


Mr. Loney: Is it reasonable to divide the Eskimo people of the central 
Aictic into the two districts of Nunassiaq and Mackenzie in respect of admin- 
istration, education and health and welfare? 


Mr. GALL: No. 


_ Mr. DINSDALE: Mr. Gall, I take it from your remarks that you believe this 
bill is a step in the right direction? You are in favour of greater autonomy for 
the territories and you feel this bill is a step in that direction, is that right? 
Would you favour the suggestion that the council be partly elected and partly 
appointed, or would you care to express your point of view in this regard? 


Mr. GALL: Mr. Chairman, at this time I should like to be frank. The ap- 
pointed members to the council have been a great help to me since I became 
a member of the council.“I have never been in the position of opposing an ap- 


pointed member. Whenever I have opposed members of the council I was 


opposing elected members. Whenever we had a dispute in regard to procedural 
matters we always asked for the advice of the appointed members, and they 
have been very helpful in this regard. 


Mr. NIELSEN: If a system could be devised whereby this type of advice was 


| available to the council, would you be in favour of a wholly elected council? 


Mr. GALL: Under the conditions as you have described them I possibly 


| would be in favour of a wholly elected council at some time in the future. 


f However, I must point out that during the sessions which take place after 
council meetings, and I am not aware of what you people in parliament call 


3 


those sessions, we gain from the wisdom and advice given by these appointed 


members. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Could these individuals serve that same purpose as well in 


an advisory capacity as they do as members? 


Mr. GALL: I cannot answer that question. May I ask you a question? 


Mr. NIELSEN: Surely you may ask a question for the purposes of clari- 


- fication. 


Mr. GALL: Are you referring to a situation where I must run to an adviser 


- seeking advice in respect of every point of order? I am thinking in terms of 


anew member in the council rather than in terms of an experienced member. 
If they have to do this all the time, I think this council would be run by 
our lawyers. 


Mr. DINSDALE: I think Mr. Gall suggested in his opening statement that he 


7 thought there were local residents qualified to serve as appointed members... 
_ I take it he would favour appointed members coming from the north rather than 
_ from outside. 


Mr. GALL: Yes. There has been criticism levelled at this council for ap- 


- pointed members coming from outside. They were able and capable, but just 


> 


because they were not residents, this criticism has been levelled at our council. 


I think we have evolved enough now that we can have appointed members be- 


cause, as I mentioned, some of the people I know would not care, because of 


Fy 


_ business and other things, to stand the pressure of elections. 


Mr. DINSDALE: One more point: in 1962 the residents of the eastern Arctic 
were given the federal franchise. This presented an anomaly in that they had 
the federal franchise but they did not have the territorial franchise. There had 
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been agitation for the franchise over several years from the eastern Arctic. 
Do you think that this has altered your attitude on the proposed division? 
I mean by this, it has been suggested from time to time that since the residents 
of the east received the federal franchise, they should have been consulted 
through the territorial branch on this subject before this division went ahead. 
Has that changed your opinion at all? 


Mr. GALL: No, because at that time I think I mentioned in council that 
the vote could be given to them at the commencement, and that was one of the 
important things. I think it was taken out of our hands entirely when the 
federal people gave them the vote. ; 


Mr. DINSDALE: I mean they have not been represented in the territory as 
elected members. 


Mr. GALL: No. 
Mr. DINSDALE: You say that they should have this? 


Mr. GALL: This was one of the proposals, and at that time we considerec 
at first we would go ahead territorialwise, but they did not have a vote 
federally then. We thought we would go ahead with the territorial vote anc 
in the first year try to bring them into our voting system. 


Mr. RHEAUME: On this very point, Mr. Chairman, I would ask Mr. Gall i: 
he would be in favour of the retention of the Nor thwest Territories council 
under the existing legislation, with the exception that residents of the easterr 
Arctic be given territorial franchise and councillors on the existing council a: 
a first step, prior to division? Do you see that as the sensible evolution? 


Mr. GAuu: This has to follow. 


Mr. RHEAUME: In other words, do you see it necessary to divide before you 
give the people in the eastern Arctic the right to vote? 


Mr. Gatu: This is the point. 


Mr. TuRNER: Do I gather from what you have said that, aside from the fac 
that you think a divisicn is premature, if you were to be outvoted on that matte 
—as I gather you were—the other terms of the bill are generally satisfactory tc 
you, on the basis that it is going to be passed? 


Mr. GALL: It is a duplication, sir. I know I have been advised by my frien 
in council that there will be no more expense involved, but as a man who runs ¢ 
business I cannot follow this. I think the expense would be doubled. 


Mr. RHEAUME: At the time this question was under consideration, was thi 
territorial council presented with any detailed reports, not only of the increasec 
territorial cost but of the increased federal costs as a basis for your delibera. 
tions? Did you have documents showing what the increased costs would be 
both territorially and federally, or was it just federally? 


Mr. GALL: No, there were no documents at the time. There were document: 
to show what the situation would be if this division went through. We hav: 
the different splits showing the situation as it would be if this were to bé 
passed. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: As the time for adjournment has arrived I would like t 
propose that this committee invite the ministers of national resources from thi 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec, or their representatives, to appear befor: 
this committee to give their opinions on the question of the frontiers of Ontari 
and the province of Quebec. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: I so move. 
The CHAIRMAN: Have you a seconder, Mr. Gregoire? 
Mr. GREGOIRE: Yes, Mr. Asselin. 
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_ Mr. ASSELIN (Richmond-Wolfe): I will second the motion, Mr. Chairman, 
only on the understanding that it is unanimous by the committee. I second it 


if this is to help this bill. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: We can have it again tomorrow. 


Mr. NIELSEN: On a point of order, I do not think motions require seconders 


in committee. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, they do. 
Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): I will second it without condition. 
The CHAIRMAN: It is moved by Mr. Gregoire and seconded by Mr. Fleming 


- (Okanagan-Revelstoke) : 


The CHAIRMAN: You would add after “Ontario” ‘“‘the Minister of Northern 


_ Affairs and National Resources”. I would say at this time of day that I would 
like to be able to inform the committee as to the propriety of this motion. 


In what way the lhmits of the Northwest Territories have been conceived and 


- suggested by Mr. Gregoire is a matter to be studied in the discussion of the bill. 


Mr. NIELSEN: I will have to move an amendment to that to add the 
resources ministers of the provinces mentioned “the Minister of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources” because there must be someone here in view 
of this turn of events to represent the federal side of things. 


Mir: RHEAUME: I will second that. 
Mr. TURNER: On that particular point, would Mr. Gregoire allow us to 


i complete the testimony of these gentlemen? Then perhaps in the steering 
- committee we could talk about this particular issue and bring it up at a future 
meeting. 


_—a~o « 
~~ 4 
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The CHAIRMAN: We know the circumstances under which we are operating. 
We would like to hear these gentlemen and not delay them in Ottawa for 
too long a time. It is now 6 o’clock. What is the wish of the committee so 
far as the next sitting is concerned. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Perhaps Mr. Gregoire would allow his motion to stand. 
Mr. GREGOIRE: Until when? 


The CHAIRMAN: Until we have these gentlemen. Could it not wait? These 
gentlemen apparently want to inform us and once we have finished with these 
councillors we will entertain your motion. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: That is all right. 
_ Mr. Turner: And entertain arguments about it. 


Mr. RHEAUME: We are a legally constituted body. Can we give these 


. gentlemen expenses to cover the time they have spent here and any sub- 


sequent delays? I move that we do so. 


The CHAIRMAN: We should ask them if they feel there are additional 
expenses. 


Mr. NIELSEN: I would like to move that the four councillors of the North- 
west Territories council who are with us today be paid their expenses in 


accordance with the practice of such committees, commencing from yesterday 


and continuing until the committee has finished questioning them. 
Mr. RHEAUME: I second the motion. 
Mr. TuRNER: That is the standard per diem? 
Mr. RHEAUME: Whatever the practice might be. 


ee ~ 
eek. 
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The CHAIRMAN: I am afraid the Chair is not too enlightened on the pro- 
cedure for expenses. We will meet again before these gentlemen leave, and 
in the meantime I will have taken advice on your suggestion. I did not know 
that it was a true motion. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Yes, it is a motion, and it was seconded by Mr. Rheaume. 


The CHAIRMAN: I will be pleased to inquire about the practice and I will 
inform the committee of the result at the opening of the next sitting. 


Mr. NIELSEN: I would be against resuming tonight because the privileges 
and elections committee commences at 8 o’clock this evening. Tomorrow we 
have caucus. Therefore I suggest we meet from 9 o’clock tomorrow morning 
until 11° o’clock. 


The CHAIRMAN: We will meet at 9 o’clock tomorrow for one hour and 
forty-five minutes. : 


Mr. Gray: In view of the importance of this matter to the gentlemen 
who are present, would it not be possible for them to extend their stay in 
Ottawa? 


Mr. NIELSEN: We have had since last July to set up this committee, and 
there have been all sorts of urgings for it to be done before this late date. We 
are now getting pressures from privileges and elections, which is meeting every 
day this week. I have not been in the house today except for questions. I 
attended privileges and elections committee this morning at 9 o’clock and 
it lasted for three hours, and we meet again at 8 o’clock this evening. There 
are also house duties which have to be performed. 


Mr. TURNER: I appreciate what he is saying. The pressure does not stem — 
from any dates in respect of the house schedule; if there is a pressure it is a _ 
pressure to try to oblige four men who are hoping to get home as soon as ~ 
possible. 


The CHAIRMAN: That is true. Our obligation is to try to fit the schedule 
to their needs. I cannot recall any session where there were not certain accumu- 
lations of meetings. 


Mr. Gray: Of course, Mr. Chairman, we do not know how long it will take 
to hear the presentations of the two members who are here and, of course, 
Mr. Gall will have some other remarks to make. We would not want to limit. 
them unduly as it would not be fair to them. ’ 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, it is 8 o’clock tonight or 9 o’clock in the morning. I 
believe the committee as a whole could decide on that. 


Mr. Gray: I think we should make some effort to accommodate those 
people who live a long way from here. 


Mr. GALL: Mr. Chairman, other members of the council have informed me | 
that our plane out from Edmonton is booked full, so we could then stay another 
day. 


The CHAIRMAN: That is what I gathered in the conversations we had prior 
to the meeting. 


Let us make it at 9 o’clock tomorrow morning until 10.45. 


Mr. RHEAUME: Mr. Chairman, could you clear up a technical point in res- 
pect of the expenses, the point being that if you stick by the book, these gentle- — 
men were not, in fact, summoned and there is no provision to pay their ex- 
penses. 

In fairness to these gentlemen and in taking into consideration the hard- 
ships they have gone through, I think this committee could be its own master 
in this respect and say that we summoned them as of yesterday. 
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Mr. TuRNER: Would the chairman enlighten the committee in respect of 
the standard per diem rate and then we would know whether we were going 
by the book. 


Mr. RHEAUME: You cannot grant a per diem rate to someone who has not 
been summoned. It is my opinion the committee could say, in effect, we sum- 
moned these gentlemen as of yesterday. 


The CHAIRMAN: If it is illegal in any way I will find out and let you know. 
There is nothing wrong in passing a motion in order that they may be com- 
pensated for their time and expenses. 


Mr. TURNER: We are all in favour of that. Mr. Chairman, would you advise 
the committee what the procedure is. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, I will find out. 


; There is a motion before us which reads as follows: moved by Mr. Nielsen, 
' seconded by Mr. Rheaume that the usual expenses be paid to the four members 
of the territorial council of the Northwest Territories from November 25 and 
during the time they are required to appear before the committee. 


The meeting is adjourned. 


inp tml 
CRs 


EVIDENCE 


WEDNESDAY, November 27, 1963. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen of the committee, I believe we have to close 
our meeting no later than a quarter to eleven, so we should start now since 


we do have a quorum. 


Before we continue the interrogation of the witnesses, I believe I should 


- say a word about the matter of expenses. The required forms have now been 


filled out and signed. The witnesses have been furnished with the required 
forms under the committee’s procedure for allowance of living expenses. 

The motion of Mr. Nielsen, seconded by Mr. Rhéaume, referred to usual 
expenses. I think it would be in order to make a slight amendment to indicate 
that usual living expenses should be covered. The forms do provide for 


transportation. If the committee is agreeable to add “the usual living expenses 


from November 25”, I believe the only addition then necessary is that of the 
names of the witnesses. 


Is the committee in favour of this slight amendment? 

Agreed. 

Mr. RHEAUME: Before we go further with the proceedings, may I suggest 
that the committee be not only provided with maps such as the one on the 


_ wall, showing the proposed changes in constituencies within the Mackenzie 
territory and Nunassiaq, but also with similar maps showing the existing 


situation in the Northwest Territories to facilitate our references to what is 
occurring in terms of constituency boundaries as they now exist. It is important 
for the committee to have that information. 


The CHAIRMAN: I do not know if we need a motion for that. I would 


4 suggest also that a copy of this map should be attached as an appendix to the 


minutes of this committee. 
Mr. RHEAUME: I move. 
Mr. MITCHELL: I second the motion. 
The CHAIRMAN: It is moved by Mr. Rhéaume, seconded by Mr. Mitchell, 


that a copy of the map used in the testimony of the witnesses of the Northwest 


Territories council be printed as an appendix to the proceedings of the com- 
mittee of mines, forests and waters, showing the present distribution of the 


electoral districts of the Northwest Territories. 


Motion agreed to. 
I believe we should require that the person doing this work show, perhaps 


in a different colour, the electoral districts as they now exist. Could that be 


done? 


Mr. RHEAUME: It would be much less confusing for committee members 
to have two maps. 

The CHAIRMAN: The person who drew this map can draw another one 
indicating the situation as it is now. This is a matter of cost. Maybe we should 
have a motion to the effect that we want to have two maps. 

Is it agreed that there should be not only a map such as that used here, 


showing the forthcoming divisions suggested by the bills, but also a map 


showing the existing divisions? 
Agreed. 
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Mr. TURNER: I will undertake to provide the maps. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is there anything else to be brought up before we proceed 
with the testimony? 

I will recall Mr. Gall, and I trust that hon. members recall the stage 
we had reached upon adjournment last evening so we may proceed without 
too much delay. 


Mr. RHEAUME: Mr. Chairman, when Mr. Gall was giving his evidence 
yesterday, he made the statement that the feelings and opinions he was ex- 
pressing were his own as a councillor and that they also represented some 
of the opinions of the people in his community. Can Mr. Gall tell the com- 
mittee whether or not the mayor and council of the municipal district of 
Yellowknife made any formal and official statement to him of their opinion 
on this matter? 

Mr. Gaui: Apart from their statement in connection with the location of the 
capital, as a body, the municipal council has made no official statement. 

Mr. RHEAUME: Am I then to understand that they have made an official 
statement to you in relation to the capital to present to this committee. 

Mr. GauL: Not to present to the committee, no. I did not know it was 
going to come up to the committee. Previously, however, this was done in 
our council. 

Mr. RHEAUME: Are you aware that in January and February last year 
the mayor and council of the district of Yellowknife were petitioning the then 
government to hold a special committee here to allow them to present their 
case? 

Mr. GALL: Yes, I understand that. 

Mr. RHEAUME: To your knowledge, is that still the wish of the mayor and 
council? Do they still wish to have an opportunity to be heard? 

Mr. GALL: I think so, regarding the capital. As far as I know, this still 
stands. 

Mr. TuRNER: Mr. Chairman, do I take it from Mr. Gall’s answer that the 
main objection, if there is one, of the mayor and council of Yellowknife is 
to the choice of capital? 

Mr. GALL: As a body, yes; individually, I would say no. 

Mr. TURNER: As a body, is it the choice of capital that worries them? 

Mr. GALL: Yes. 

Mr. TURNER: They would have preferred Yellowknife to Fort Smith? 

Mr. GALL: This is their opinion. 

Mr. RHEAUME: To your knowledge, are there councillors who also have 
other objections than exclusively to location of the capital? Are there coun- 
cillors who wish to present matters to the committee other than the location 


of the capital? We know, certainly, that is the topic about which the mayor | 


and council would be talking to the committee. 
Mr. GALL: As individuals? 
Mr. RHEAUME: As individuals. 


Mr. GALL: One or two of them, yes. The others do not seem to have any- 
thing particular to say. However, what they have been saying since I have 
left, if they have heard about this committee, may be little different. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Do you feel, Mr. Gall, that the legislative powers of the new 
council, assuming the territories are divided, should include the power, on 
behalf of members of the council, to introduce money bills? 


Mr. GALL: This question I would say, from my experience in the present 
council, is a difficult question to answer, and probably it will be difficult for the 


~ 
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new councillors who will come in with the election. Most of them are not trained 
in these matters. They have always depended on our appointed people and the 
administration itself to explain such matters to them. This is my frank opinion. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Assume the commissioner retained the power to disallow 
any legislation, would you then be in favour of the individual members of 


- council having the power to introduce money bills? 


Mr. GALL: Yes, in this case. 
Mr. NIELSEN: Are you in favour of a three-year or a four-year term for 


elected council members? 


Mr. GALL: After this point was brought up yesterday it struck me that 
there is a great deal of unfinished business. If one does not get two terms, then 
three years might be too short; I do not know. In my opinion four years 


would be best. 


Mr. NIELSEN: At the moment the Northwest Territories council has the 
power to legislate with respect to controverted elections only. In Yukon, the 
legislative power extends to legislating with respect to elections and conduct 
of elections, and so on. Do you feel that the two new councils, assuming divi- 
Sion goes ahead, should have the power to legislate with regard to elections 
as well as controverted elections? 

Mr. GALL: I follow you so far, sir, I am thinking now of Nunassiaq. How do 
you explain this to your council there; is it too new to introduce this yet; or if 
it is not too new and the individual can be protected, then I am in favour of it. 
If there is anything there which can be controversial, I would not care to make 
a statement. 


Mr. NIELSEN: How about the Mackenzie territory? 


Mr. Gaui: The southern part or the northern part? I would not care to 
make a statement. Bathurst, Cambridge bay, and these other places have not 
had any dealings in a legislative capacity. 


Mr. NIELSEN: May I draw your recollection to my questioning of Mr. Lang 


yesterday concerning the administration of justice in the existing Northwest 


Territories. Do you feel, given a sufficiently expanded judiciary in the Northwest 


_ Territories, that one system would be better than two, or vice versa. 


Mr. GALL: No; definitely one from my point of view, knowing the natives 


and Eskimos as I do. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Do you feel that power should be given to the territorial 
court and the judges thereof to sit outside either one of the territories, should 
they be created? 


Mr. GALL: Do you mean on this point that in respect of territorial matters 


_ they will sit outside? 


_Mr. NIELSEN: That power is included in the new bills; that is, the power to 


sit outside the territories. 


Mr. GALL: On territorial matters? 

Mr. NIELSEN: On any matters which come before the court. 

Mr. GALL: I am afraid I may be a little ignorant. May I have advice? 

The CHAIRMAN: You can state you do not know the problem. 

Mr. GAL: I do not know. 

Mr. RHEAUME: The new Bill C-83, in respect of the council of the Mackenzie 


_ territory, and new Bill C-84, in respect of the council of the Nunassiag territory, 


a 
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contain clauses stating how many councillors there shall be. Considering the 
proposed Mackenzie territory for the moment, the bill says there shall be nine 
councillors. Are you in agreement with the number of nine, or do you have 
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anything to say about the number of councillors to be provided for that new 
territory if or when it is created. 


Mr. GALL: Well, so far as I am concerned, the number nine seems to be a 
suitable number when we are around a table. We are not too large; we are not 
too small; we get a good expession of opinion. I can see nothing wrong with 
nine. 


Mr. RHEAUME: At the time these proposals were under discussion by the 
territorial council, do you recall whether there was a great deal of discussion 


in this area; in other words, was there a_ great deal of mulling over and 


examination into whether or not the councillors should be elected and appointed, 


and what number of councillors there should be on both these councils; was it 


a bone of contention? 


Mr. GALL: There was no bone of contention here, because I think all the 
elected members were of the opinion there is value in the aid we receive from 
the appointed people. Later on in this political evolution we will have to go in 
more for elected people. We agreed that until we could have a full elected 
council, we would go at this one at a time and the next council would decide 
it was time to bring in another one. 


Mr. RHEAUME: I will pose the same question to Mr. Gall which I posed to 
Mr. Lang. With a background of information, assuming that every legislative 
assembly in Canada requires expert advice, but in no other body except the 
territorial council are advisers allowed to vote, and assuming the same advice 
and expert procedural opinion were available to the council of the Northwest 
Territories, would you be opposed to having that council consist only of the 
people elected and answerable in the north if an arrangement was made to 
see that they have procedural advice the same as we have in another place? 


Mr. GALL: Frankly I would not like to see our council become like the 
Yukon territory council at present. However, I think the appointed people 
to tend to make us aware of the realities rather than the little parochial issues 
out of which the elected people tend to make long standing issues, and from 
which we would accomplish nothing. I know eventually the council will have 
to be fully elected; but at the present time I still think we require the wisdom 
of the appointed members, provided they are appointed for this reason. I know 
we can receive this advice from outsiders, probably from officials of the Depart- 
ment of Northern Affairs and National Resources and outside law people who 
come and sit with our council; but is there the same interest there; does this 
become a monetary interest or a departmental issue? 


Mr. RHEAUME: Without allowing me to put words in your month, if I under- 
stand your statement correctly you are in favour of retaining some appointed 
councillors. However, in your statement yesterday I understood you to say 
you feel the time has come when we must have appointments which include 
residents of the Northwest Territories. 


Mr. GALL: Yes. One or two can be appointed from our territory now. 


Mr. RHEAUME: Under the proposed new territory of Nunassiaq, in respect 
of the seven man council, it is proposed that two councillors be elected from 
two constituencies. On the map, which is exhibited for the benefit of members 
of the committee, you will notice that, while there is provision for people at 
Cambridge bay to vote for a territorial council, with the new constituency 
of the central Arctic, there is no proposal to give the territorial enfranchise- 
ment to people at Spence bay. From your many years of knowledge and 
experience of the central Arctic and the people of that area, and being aware 
of how they travel back and forth, can you see any valid reason why the 
people of Spence bay should not have a territorial franchise under any new 
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eet up; whereas the people of Cambridge bay would awe this franchise? Does 
_ this make sense to you? 


_ Mr. GALL: No, this is wrong. 


Z Mr. RHEAUME: I should like to ask one other question, Mr. Gall. Yester- 
day a statement was made during the discussions of this committee that the 
_ providing of more jobs and more employment opportunities in the north for 
youngsters graduating from our schools can be best done through the existence 
of a territorial civil service or a local civil service, which could make certain 
allowances that the federal government cannot. Mr. Lang gave us information 
in this connection indicating how he felt employment opportunities could be - 
provided at this time under the existing set-up. I wonder whether you would 
make any statement to this committee about the importance of providing at 
this time under the present set-up more job opportunities for our local 
_ graduates? Have you any statement to make in this regard? 


: Mr. GALL: I believe strongly in the provision of employment opportunities 
for our residents. I refer to residents as a whole because in the north we do 
not consider the peoples as ethnic groups. 

~ QOur school system is just now hitting its stride. I believe next year, or 
perhaps the year following, we will have our own educated residents required 
to fill a territorial civil service. I believe these people will fit into a civil 
_ service because they will not be lured to the south, but will stay with their 
_ jobs. I think it would be advantageous at this time to go ahead and implement 
this system. 

Mr. RHEAUME: At the time this situation was under discussion by the 
council was there any suggestion when the territorial government would in 
ie establish its own civil service? 
3 
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. GALL: There was no suggestion that this plan be adopted at a specific 
ti ime. ae was suggested that this would perhaps be established under the new 
ee set-up. Certainly the establishment of a local service was one of 
i 


the considerations of the council. 


x Mr. RHEAUME: Do you recall any suggestion, to be found in the papers 
a were prepared by the council on the subject of progression, when the 
contemplated Mackenzie territory would be in a position in fact to hire its 
own civil service, completely apart from the present local administration of 
_ today? 
= Mr. GALL: I am sorry I cannot give you any point in time in this regard. 
_We had a broad discussion on this subject and there was the recommendation 
_ that this should be something to attain in the future. 


: 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions of Mr. Gall? 
_ Mr. Watson (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): Mr. Chairman, ci 
_ should like to ask one or two questions. 


_ Mr. Gall, yesterday you mentioned that the native peoples in the Northwest 
"Territories were emerging from this trapping and hunting economy, and you 
- mentioned also that the major industry in the north at the moment is mining, 
is that correct? 

Pe. Wr. GALL: Yes. 


Mr. WATSON (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): I was wondering what 


4 — Mr. Gaui: At our Sir John Franklin school students receive full instruc- 
~ tion, not as miners, but perhaps as apprentice miners. During this past summer 
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mittee that is very interested in this subject, and we receive reports.from the 
placement officers. I am quite happy to be able to report that these students 
all did very well on the job. 

Mine management at one time up in the north, through a sad experience, 
did not get local Indians or Eskimos to work very satisfactorily in the mines. 
They were not interested in working to provide a living, but for the pay 
cheque and the social aspects, or to have their families moved into the 
populated areas. \ 

The people involved in mining in the Northwest Territories are aware 
of this problem at this time. I have received reports in this regard during 
the last two years. The unions are coming into being in these areas and these 
individuals now work in the same way as anyone else. Some of these natives 
are very good workers. 


Mr. Watson (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): From your recent 
experience and observation, are job opportunities opening up to the natives? 
Mr. GALL: Yes, definitely. 


Mr. Watson (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): You have made some 
reference to fishing. Were you referring to commercial fishing? 


Mr. GALL: Yes, we have a commercial fishing industry. These individuals 
sell their fish to the fish companies through the department of Indian affairs. 
We would lke to see some group establish their own businesses, but our 
administration is trying in every way possible to work in conjunction with 
business in this regard. 


Mr. Watson (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): Within the last few 
years has the civil service in the north made any attempt in this regard? 


Mr. GALL: Yes, the department of northern affairs definitely use the 
natives, Metis and Eskimos in all outdoor work possible at all times. 


Mr. Watson (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): Thank you. 
Mr. GALL: May I continue, Mr. Chairman? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. GALL: I should like to stress one thing, Mr. Chairman, and perhaps 
I am out of order in doing so. I would like to see the establishment of more 
mining companies in the north. I think more can be done by the federal 
parliament than by anyone else in regard to developing our country. I 
would like to see the establishment of more roads. I would like to see a 
road from Fort Nelson down to Simpson and from Simpson on around our 
lake. I would like to see this road extended. This could create more tourism. 
This type of development is more important to our young students than 
any type of political implication. We must provide work for these young 
men and women. 


Mr. WATSON (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): Perhaps I should have 
checked these figures myself, but could you tell me the Indian population in 
the Northwest Territories, and the Eskimo population? I understand the Indian 
population is approximately 3,500, and I got these figures from dominion 
statistics. 


Mr. TURNER: Mr. Chairman, I think I can give the up-to-date figures in 
this regard if I may. In the two contemplated territories the populations 
are as follows. In the Mackenzie territory the population is 16,000 of whom | 
5,500 are Indians, 3,300 are Eskimos and 7,200 are whites. In the contemplated 
Nunassiaq area the population is approximately 17,250 of whom 5,500 are 
Eskimos and the other 1,700 or 1,500 are whites, there being virtually no 
Indians in that area. 
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Mr. RHEAUME: Mr. Chairman, before we go further with our discussions in 
_ regard to the establishment of these new territories I think we should call this 
contemplated area Nunassiaq. I agree, it is a tongue twister. 


Mr. TurRNER: I have heard the Eskimos themselves use three different 
x inflections in pronouncing that word. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? 


q Mr. GALL: Mr. Chairman, in respect of this population question I should 
_ like to state that the 1,700 whites in the Nunassiaq area are mostly federal 
_ civil servants. 

Mr. TURNER: You refer to the 1,700 in the Nunassiaq territory? 

Mr. GALL: Yes. 


4 Mr. RHEAUME: I should like to ask one further question. A great deal of 
_ opinion has been presented to the committee in respect of the differences 
_ between the western side of the north and the eastern side of the north. From 
_ your knowledge of both sides in respect of employment and cultural problems 
_ in the Northwest Territories do you feel there is any great difference between 
the problems and the people? In respect of the people of let us say Fort 
_ Providence and those of Baker lake, do you feel there is a greater similarity — 
than difference? 
Mr. GALL: *Let me go back. This is in the early thirties. Believe it or not I 
- was converted to Christianity by a man who came from Cape Dorset who is 
- now in King William. He was an Eskimo attached to one of the churches down 
- there. Later on that year we had a native travelling minister with the same 
views. There was culture coming from the east, culture coming from the west. 
- Does this answer your question? 


Mr. RHEAUME: Are there as many similarities in the problems in the west 
and the east as there are differences? We have tended to emphasize the dif- 
_ ferences in this committee between the east and the west. My question is 

whether there are not a great number of similarities between the os people 
in the west and the local people in the east. 


q Mr. GaLu: The problem is to get them employed. Once we have mines and 
_ once we have industry, whether it is in the east or in the west, the problem 
- would be much simpler. These people have proved themselves to be miners, 
j even the people who were not educated in our schools. Rankin Inlet is a ood 
; example of this. These people can be employed provided we get them employ- 


- ment in mines or in whatever endeavour you wish to mention. 


Mr. RHEAUME: I have one other question, Mr. Chairman. As you are 
- aware, Mr. Gall, the distant early warning line with airports every 50 miles 
4 runs across the northern mainland. In one of the islands it is gradually being 
2 phased out. Do you see an alternative in an important east-west communica- 

tion and transportation system being made available to the Canadian north 
| at the point at which these places lose their military value? Could the DEW 
line be a good east-west line of communication and travel? 


~~ Mr. Gat: I understand your question, sir, but I would definitely not like 
_ to see these places become vacant or abandoned. Surely some of these places 
could be utilized. Unless we give those people suitable work and gainful em- 
- ployment—not welfare employment—I am afraid I would have to leave that 
- question unanswered. 

Mr. RHEAUME: I will put it in another way. We tend to talk about the 
Canadian north and its problems of communication and transportation on the 
- north to south line. We are emphasizing that we are going north out of Mont- 
q real to Frobisher bay, north out of Churchill to Keewatin and north out of 
Edmonton to the Mackenzie district. With the distant early warning line pro- 
29860-4—4 
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viding the telecommunication and transportation link, is this not an equally 
usable east-west link across the Canadian north? _ . 

Mr. GALL: Yes, this is definitely the base of our argument. This would not 
be splitting our territories. This was one of the points brought up by other 
members. You have to go to Ottawa and to Montreal to get to the eastern 
Arctic. We can travel through our own territories now. We have communica- 
tion the same as you have here. We have airports. What you say is absolutely 
suitable for this. 


Mr. TurRNER: Is it economic? 
Mr. Gauu: That I would leave to you. You know more about that than 


, 
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Mr. TurRNER: What is your view? 


Mr. Gaui: I know that it is not economical because we cannot afford to 
keep an airport for one plane a week; it is ridiculous. 


The CHarRMAN: Are there any further questions? 


Mr. NIELSEN: I have one further question on the courts and the judicial 
system in the Northwest Territories as it exists now. As it is now, Mr. Gall, 
the superior courts of the provinces of Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Ontario, © 
Quebec, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island and Newfound- 
land, may, within those provinces, sit on civil cases arising in the Northwest — 
Territories. Do you think that is a good thing? 


Mr. GALL: I know this question. I am not too well versed on this subject. 


Mr. NIELSEN: If you had a civil case of your own that you wanted to try, — 
would you prefer to have it tried within the Northwest Territories by the — 
territorial court or by one of the courts of these provinces? q 


Mr. GALL: As an old resident of the Northwest Territories I was very glad F 
when our territorial court came into being. Previous to this it was expensive to — 
all who had to go south to Edmonton with their cases. Therefore, in all fair- — 
ness, I would prefer to see our cases tried by our own territorial court. 


Mr. NIELSEN: I have one last question: do you agree with the principle 
that the commissioner should have a vote on the territorial council? 


Mr. GaLu: Here again we are gradually climbing up the political ladder. 
The mayor is entitled to break a vote in a municipality. I think that with such 
a nine-man council you could not very well ask the commissioner not to vote — 
because the vote could be deadlocked. I think this should be retained because — 
I have seen it exercised in the Yellowknife municipal council. The mayor’s — 
vote broke a deadlock. I think this should be retained in our council. 
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Mr. NIELSEN: Do you feel the commissioner should only have a vote in 
the case of a tie? ¥ 
Mr. GALu: Yes. I have never been in the council when the commission was — 
voting because this has never arisen in our council. 


Mr. NIELSEN: I have one last question, Mr. Chairman. Do you feel that — 


the present indemnities paid to elected members of council are adequate? é 


i 


Mr. GAuL: I cannot answer this in all fairness because, as you know, I am 
employed by the Hudson Bay Company. These are the gentlemen who come 
from the trap lines. They can speak for themselves as they are small business- 
men. The time which they spend in this meeting is very valuable time for © 
them. I know that this is what they think is the case in their territory. How-_ 
ever, I would like to leave this question unanswered because I cannot really — 
speak on this. I believe that if you did raise the remuneration this would give > 
the small businessmen an opportunity to make a career, and then again it~ 
might not. It is a hard question for me to answer. , 
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Mr. Gray: Mr. Chairman, if I may go back to another matter that the 
witness was enlightening us on, I should like to ask this question. Mr. Gall, 
are there cultural differences boreeen the Eskimos of the eastern Arctic and 
the western Arctic? I am not referring to influences brought from the outside, 
but as far as their own culture is concerned are there differences between 
them? 


Mr. Gauu: People in Point Barrow in Alaska have the same dialect as 
people from Fort Simpson, while the central Eskimos have different cultures 
that do not compare from east to west. The people around the delta of the 
Mackenzie river are not true Eskimos because they are so intermingled with 
the whites. The whalers, people from Nunatanian delta and inhabiting inland 
Alaska since the time of the gold rush, are all of different cultures. In the 
eastern Arctic again they had association with the white whaler for a great 
number of years because those people were in contact with the central Arctic. 
People from the Arctic are the people I know best. They were the last ones to 
have contact with the white man, people from the King William land and 
around there. The man from Cape Dorset is in every way less cultured than 
the man from Spence bay. 


) Mr. Gray: My question was not whether they were less or more cultured 
but I gather from your answer that because of historical tendencies, because 
of accidents of history, certain cultural differences have developed over the 
years. I am not referring to the Eskimos in one area being necessarily more 
advanced than in another but because of the influences you mentioned, the 
Jifferences you mentioned, that would be noticeable to the observer or to the 
student. 

Mr. GALL: Where you get big sea mammals you find the culture of the 
people more advanced than say inland where they spend all their time hunt- 
ing. The people who feed on large sea mammals have more time for culture. 
These people live on both sides of North America, in Alaska and on the 
Atlantic coast. 


Mr. Gray: What about the Eskimos of the eastern Arctic, and the Indians 
you have around the delta for example? I suppose there would be considerable 
difference there, with different kinds of people. Is that not so? 


Mr. GALL: Oh yes, but I do not want to talk about the Eskimos around 
the delta because their member is here. This man has been associated with 
them. I do not think there is a true strain now. There might be, but I do not 
think there is a true strain now. I believe it is a melting pot. 


Mr. GRAY: You do not have that sort of situation in the eastern Arctic? 


Mr. GALL: No, there you have more of a true strain, until you get into 
contacts, let us say, at Chimo. 

Mr. RHEAUME: It is not a question of whether there are differences, but 
whether the proposed boundaries would split up similar peoples. Certainly 
there are differences, as you would surely agree, between certain groups, let 
us say, at Baker lake and groups on the Mackenzie river. But does this 
proposed boundary make sense in terms of separating two distinct groups, or, 
in effect, is the central Arctic a highway for people moving back and forth 
over her borders? Does that make any sense? | 


_ Mr. Gat: Do you mean this Nunassiaq? 
Mr. RHEAUME: Yes, I mean the Nunassiaq border. 


- Mr. GALL: Well, outside of what you mention, between Spence bay, Cam- 
bridge bay, and Perry river, these people move back and forth over this line: 
continually. But that would be the only point. 


FE. Mr. TuRNER: Otherwise the border is a fair compromise? 
3 29860-4—43 
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Mr. GALL: Yes. 


_ Mr. Loney: I would like to know whether there have ever been any 
native people on any of the councils in the Northwest Territories? 


Mr. GALL: No. 
Mr. LONEy: Do you think this is likely to happen fairly soon? 


Se 


_ Mr. GAL: This is one of the things I would like to see. I would like to 
see some of our young men come back as doctors and professional men. This — 


is part of our hope, and when I say our, I mean those in northern affairs as _ 


well as ourselves. That is what we wish to see. 

Mr. LONEY: What have you to say about education of native 
peoples in the Northwest Territories at the moment? Are they being taught 
their own language at any level of schooling? Are they being taught in their 
own language at any level? 

Mr. GALL: I cannot answer because I am not interested. If I had been 
interested I would perhaps have informed myself. I do not know at Yellowknife 
the main aim in the schools is to get them coming along so that they can take 
their places in our economy. 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): Dealing in general terms rather — 


than with particular divisions, the objectives of your council are to secure a 


greater degree of local economy in the territory. At the present time the — 


council which has been responsible for the whole territory consisted of four — 


elected members. But in the division into Mackenzie territory you would have 
four elected members or rather five elected members and four appointed, so 
your degree of local autonomy grows. 

But as far as Nunassiaq is concerned, the council would have two elected 
and five appointed members, with their administration centre in Ottawa. Do 
you feel so far as Nunassiaq is concerned that this is an advance, or a re- 
gressive step? Is there an advance by retaining administration in Ottawa with 
five appointed members and only two elected members? Do you consider this 
an advance in that part of the territory? 


Mr. GALL: I would say it is definitely an advance because these people, 


through no fault of their own, do not know, or are not acquainted with our — 


political process. And I am definitely in favour at the beginning of going slow. 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): You do not feel that this is going 
too slow? 


Mr. GALL: No, provided that they appoint people of the same type that 7 


have been appointed to our Northwest council today. I think it might be done, 


because these would be educated people who would have a perspective in the ~ 


matter. As to these people, again I go back mostly to civil servants. There are 
neither mines nor industry there, but we hope there will be some come in. 
However at the present time you are dealing entirely with native peoples, 


2 


Eskimo peoples, and it does not take them very long to choose and to know ~ 


what they want. If you went further than that now, I believe you would have 
a little chaos. . 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): What would be your objection to, 
or your reason for not extending the franchise to the whole of the Nunassiaq ° 


territory instead of only to a portion of it? 

Mr. GALL: That is something I do not know. I understand that Spence 
bay came under the Nunassiaq regime. I thought that was part of the plan. 
But this is something possibly I did not get at the time they discussed it. 

Mr. RHEAUME: According to the map the two proposed constituencies in 
Nunassiaq centre around Baker lake, the Rankin Inlet area, Frobisher, and 
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_ the Pangnirtung coast. So the people around Spence bay would not have the 
vote. I am trying to put Mr. Fleming’s question in a northern perspective, and 
- it is my question too. Is there any reason why as we move towards develop- 
- ment in government we should not give everyone in the Arctic the territorial 
- vote? 
Mr. Ga.u: That is right. 
: Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): There is no reason in your view 
why it should not be extended now? 


Mr. GALL: No. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? If not, I thank Mr. Gall. 
He has been most kind. Now I call on Mr. Kaeser. 


Mr. TURNER: Before the next witness is heard, might I note for the record 

that there is a group of young men and women here who are young career 
— officers in the department of northern affairs, undergoing their one year of 
— apprenticeship. It was decided by the depeuinicn that it would be a good 
_ idea to expose them to the democratic process. The department is not trying 
_ to pack the committee, but is just trying to impart education to some of the 
_- young men and women who are trying to make the north their career. . 
The CHAIRMAN: I am very pleased to learn that we have these young 
ladies and gentlemen with us. I am sure they will appreciate the evidence 
_ we are now receiving from the delegates from the Northwest Territories. 


7 Mr. Gray: I hope they will consider returning to this committee during the 
- more difficult parts of our work with the department. 
a The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Kaeser is a member of the council of the Northwest 


- Territories. The committee is now free to question him, unless he first of all 
_ would like to make a statement. 
; Mr. P. W. KakESER (An Elected Member of the Northwest Territorial 
Council): Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have been an elected member only 
since last year. I fully agree with and endorse the splitting of the Northwest 
_ Territories into Mackenzie and Nunassiaq. I am also in full agreement with 
- the policy laid down by the Northwest territorial council. I have nothing further 
- to add. If you wish, however, I could tell you something about my own con- 
- stituency. Otherwise I am ready to answer your questions. 
| The CHAIRMAN: Well, have you any problem concerning the bills changing 
. the territory? Are there any problems in your constituency which might arise 
_ for that reason? 
In respect of these bills, Mr. Kaeser, are there any problems which may 
affect you and with which you are ehneecned? 


Mr. Karser: Mr. Chairman, if you wish, I could give a brief rundown of 
my constituency. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you do so inasmuch as it pertains to these changes? 
; | Mr. KarEser: No, Mr. Chairman, there is not too much in that regard. 


= Mr. TuRNER: Mr. Kaeser, we have a map of the existing constituency; 
_ would you go to the map and describe your own particular territory? 


| Mr. KArESER: I represent what is called the south of the Mackenzie, which 
includes Fort Smith and what will be Pine Point mine as soon as there is a 
mi mine there. We hope to have this mine in operation by 1965 or 1966. 


: My constituency also takes in Hay river which is located under Great Slave 
lake. The people in this area are engaged in mostly trapping and fishing. Then 

. it goes over to Fort Resolution, where mostly fishing and trapping are carried 
on; and then over to a small settlement of 60 Indians at Snowdrift, over on 
“the east arm of the lake. The people in this area also are engaged in fishing. 


~ 
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And, that is it, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. RHEAUME: I am interested in pursuing the question of increased em- 
ployment, particularly for our graduates from our schools and whether or not 
this could come about under the existing set-up. 


I know that all the councillors are hoping that any new changeover will 3 


result in added employment. Have you anything to say in respect of what we 
might do here and now in your area under the existing set-up, if it were not 
changed. Is there a way we could add to the employment opportunities in 
your area of the north? 


Mr. KAESER: Yes. As you know, we have the mine coming along at Pine > 


Point. This mine will obtain its power 34 miles northeast of Fort Smith. A - 
hydro power plant will be erected at this location and should be in operation — 


within the next couple of months. This will be a great help to the economy 


of this area and will have the result of providing labour opportunities to the © 


people of the territories. Naturaliy, we ourselves are trying to encourage em- 


ployment in the Northwest.Territories. We have a plan whereby we are trying — 


to improve fishing and such natural resources as trapping. We are investigating 
the possibility of making use of our lumber in that area. 


We have a very large area there which is suitable for farming. After the 


buffalo are turned back into the park we hope to be able to use that land north © 


of Fort Smith for the grazing of cattle. I am sure there will be a great number 
of cattle ranches in that area. 


As was mentioned, there is a depressed area in the Fort Resolution area 


and the people there are dependent mostly on welfare. There is a plan going © 


forward to get help from the government; in fact, this matter will be brought 
up at the next territorial council meeting. We are exploring all the potentials 


and are receiving assistance from the department in an endeavour to find out © 
exactly what is there. Also, we are trying to get some help from co-operatives — 


or private enterprises, which we hope will come into the territory. 


Mr. RHEAUME: In earlier evidence it was suggested that as long as the 
federal government is the hiring agency for civil servants in the north it will 


not be possible for them to be so flexible as to hire local people. Do you feel 


there are improvements that could be made now in respect of federal govern- 
ment hiring policies which would allow for an additional leeway in respect 
of the graduates of our schools in your area of the north, as you know it? 


Mr. KAESER: Yes. It is my opinion that if the territorial council would hire 
some of those experts the situation would improve to a great extent. In this 


way the men could be given more power under the Territorial Act and things | 


could be made more flexible, as a result of which the whole thing would be 
speeded up. 


Mr. RHEAUME: In respect of the responsibilities of the proposed resident. 


commissioner I think all witnesses agree—and, as you know, the committee 
is agreed—on the importance of having a resident commissioner in the North- 
west Territories. Would you be in favour of this commissioner being responsi- 
ble to the council of the territory rather than responsible, say, to the minister, 


as is now proposed? Or, to put it this way, would you be in favour of giving 


the territorial council a greater degree of responsibility? 
Mr. Kaeser: Well, I think the resident commissioner should be more 
responsible to the territorial council than to the minister. 


Mr. RHEAUME: As you know, the proposal is not that he be ccenawaiite to 
the territorial council but that he be responsible to the minister, and you 
would be in favour of a greater degree of responsibility, once we get our resi- 
dent commissioner. 


Mr. KAESER: Yes. : 
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_ Mr. RuHEAuME: And, for the Peraeethere is no doubt in my mind—you are 
Bicipy with the choice of the capital as outlined in the bill. 


Mr. KAESER: Well, I guess so. 


' +Mr. Turner: As I understand it, this proposal for the division of the ter- 
_ ritory was first brought up at the territorial council meeting in 1960; since 
F that time has it been discussed in the north? 


Be _ Mr. KagserR: Oh, certainly, frequently. 
Mr. TurNER: Do people generally know about it? 


Mr. KAESER: Yes, they do, very much, especially in my area. I am speak- 

7 ing only of my area; I am not speaking Aen other areas. You see, the people 
-in my area are more informed; they read the newspapers and geen to the 
_ radio. To put it another way, we have better communication than the people 

» in the north. 

_ Mr. TurRNER: And you say this proposition has been fairly widely dis- 

» cussed? . 

. Mr. Karser: Yes, absolutely. 

_ Mr. RuEAuME: To take this one step further, is there also a body of 

_ opinion in your area, as in Mr. Gall’s, which is opposed to this division. 

Mr. Kagser:. No, none at all. 

Mr. TURNER: You are saying there is no opposition to this division? 

Mr. KAESER: No. 


Mr. WATSON (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): What is your ee 
on the proposed transfer of authority over the native peoples from the India 
_ affairs department to the northern affairs department, which was one of ae 
recommendations of the Glassco commission? 


= 


_ Mr. Kaeser: I do not quite understand your question. 


Mr. Watson (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): Well, the Indian 
; affairs department wiil relinquish its controls over the native neople in the area 
q P and the northern affairs department will replace the Indian affairs department 
a in so far as administration is concerned. 
; Mr. KAESER: I would rather see this Ape hese ag turned over £0 the terri- 
torial council. 
c Mr. Watson (Chateauguay- Gani ee eee Laprairie): Why? 

Mr. Karser: As I said before, we are more flexible than the federal gov- 
ernment. In my opinion, our own civil servants would not be so handicapped 
as are the present civil servants. As I say, I would rather see that responsibility 
_ turned over to the territorial council. 


_. Mr. Watson (Cheteauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): When you speak of 
the lack of flexibility do you mean that it takes a long time to go through the 
Pmecessary channels to Ottawa and receive word back? 


a : Mr. KArsER: Yes. 


. Mr. TuRNER: And you feel it would take less time now with the commis- 
_ Sioner up at Fort Smith? 


Mr. KAESER: It would. We hope it would. 


Mr. Watson (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): Mr. Kaeser, the other 
gentlemen who have testified have indicated that the barriers to ative peoples 
working for industry in the north are breaking down. What is your experience 
F with the other type of barriers that perhaps still exist—social barriers? Is a 
- conscious effort being made to eliminate the social barriers? 


N 
Be 


Mr. KarEserR: Absolutely, and one will see that more and more. The Indian 
_ boys are going to school now with white boys; they are friends. The Indian 
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boys and white boys are growing up together, and one will not continue to see 
that barrier as it was seen in the earlier days. Certainly there will be a closer 
co-operation; there must be. 

Mr. Watson (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): Are there white or- 
ganizations in mixed communities which are helping? 

Mr. KAESER: Certainly. For instance, we have a curling rink, and everyone 
is welcome. In my rink I have an Indian boy. My son is a curler, and he has 
some Indian boys there. There is no difference there at all. In the board of trade 
we have some half breeds; having businesses, they are in the board of trade. 
The rest of the organizations all work closely together. 


Mr. Watson (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): I am completely igno- 
rant of this: are there Indian reserves in your territory? 


Mr. KAESER: No. 


Mr. RHEAUME: I assume you would not be in favour at this time of Indian 
affairs branch setting up Indian reservations in the north? 


Mr. Kakser: No, absolutely not. I think that is a thing of the past. 


Mr. WaTSON (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): I was not suggesting 
that. 


Mr. RHEAUME: No, but the intent of my question was to have the general 
feeling on the record. 


Mr. KAESER: We hope there will be no Indian department in 40 or 50 
years in the Northwest Territories. 


Mr. Gray: As a representative of probably the most southerly riding of 
Canada, I am happy to welcome another southerner to this committee to give 
evidence. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Kaeser. 
I will call Mr. Goodall. 


I trust you too, Mr. Goodall, will make a statement or indicate at least 
your constituency on the map. 


Mr. GooDALL (Elected Member of the Northwest Territory Council for 
Mackenzie Delta): I will be prepared to do that. 

My constituency is that part of the Northwest Territories known as Mac- 
kenzie district constituency, which is located at the southern end of the upper 
Mackenzie. I refer to my constituency as the upper Mackenzie. It extends from 
the British Columbia border in the south to Great Slave lake in the east, 
including Fort Providence and Norman Wells in the north, extending eastwards 
to Fort Franklin, and taking in part of Great Slave lake. However, practically 
all my constituents live on the main stem, which is the Mackenzie river and 
the Liard river. There are practically no homes in the Mackenzie river mountain 
area. The Mackenzie river has a couple of little villages at Fort Liard and 
Nahanni. The people who reside in that area live mostly off the land; they 
are self employed and they also take on casual labour jobs. At Fort Providence, 
there is fishery in the lake; and Fort Providence is the location of the homes 
of most of our pilots who work in the navigation season on the transportation 
boats. Fort Simpson itself is quite a thriving community; it is a development 
area. We have an area administrator; we have an advisory council; we have a 
very active fire brigade; and we have a very nice little town there. 

Fort Simpson is noted as the garden town. This land is, and has for the last 
100 years, been devoted to agriculture. People in that area, including myself, 
still augment their livelihoods by potato raising. 


As we go down the river we come to Fort Ridley, Fort Franklin, Fort Pr 
Norman; those are Indian villages, as I say, whose inhabitants make their 2 


; 
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livelihood from the land. They are self employed, and also take on casual 
- Jabouring positions. 
é Norman Wells is a company town, owned and operated by Imperial Oil. 
- There are some 100 employees there, and most of these people are technicians. 
_ In the future, I think many of our boys who graduate from Fort Franklin and 
) the vocational training school at Yellowknife, having received sufficient train- 
ing to qualify them as skilled people, will find their slot in places like Norman 
"Wells. 
¥ There is one matter I would like to emphasize. We must be forward-look- 
_ ing and really realize that the children of today are the citizens of tomorrow, 
. and we must educate them so they can acquire skills which will qualify them 
to take jobs which at present are taken by people from the south, who are liv- 
_ ing in quite comfortable circumstances, people whom I have never considered 
as bona fide residents of the country. Their positions will be taken by the 
citizens of tomorrow. 
The CHAIRMAN: May we know, sir, how long you have been a member of 
the council and how long you have lived in this area? é 
Mr. GoOoDALL: I have been in the fortunate position of being a member of 
the council for the last nine years, and I think the people still have faith in me 
in that they elected me on these three different occasions by acclamation. I 
} have been a resident of the Northwest Territories for the last 30 years. 
Mr. Gray: Perhaps the witness can tell us how he gets elected by acclama- 
tion! 
a The CHarrmMaAN: I do not think it is within the realm of the subject of the 
f bill. 
Mr. TURNER: What is your position on the division of the territory. 
i Mr. GoopDALL: I am totally in favour of it. It was first introduced at the 
’ first session of council in the winter of 1960. Every angle of it has been thor- 
oughly discussed at each session of the council since that time when it has 
~ come up for consideration. Various amendments have been made. The boundary 
of the two proposed territories has been outlined, and the matter is actually 
ready for approval. 
Mr. TURNER: Do people in your constituency know about it? 
_ Mr. GoopaLu: Very well indeed. They are quite interested in the results of 
_ these two bills. 
Mr. TURNER: Have they expressed their views to you, sir? 
| Mr. GOoDALL: They have, and I have not heard any dissentient notes. 
4 Mr. Turner: Looking at your constituency on the map, I see the main 
artery is the Mackenzie river. 
Mr. GOODALL: Right. 
, Mr. TURNER: Would you say that the Mackenzie valley is the economic base 
_ that unifies the territory that is going to be called the Mackenzie territory? 
Mr. GoopALL: Very much so. 
4 Mr. TuRNER: There is a natural unity arising from the large river system 
q that empties out at the delta? 
Mr. GoopALL: Yes, quite similar to the sister territory of the Yukon. 
Mr. Watson (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): What are your main 
reasons for supporting this division. 


Mr. GoopALL: Because evolution is progressive. I have lived in the west 
and in the north for over 50 years. We first lived in an unorganized territory, 
then along came municipalities. This is a regular state of progression in a demo- 
" atic form of government. : 
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Mr. Watson (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): Do you feel it will © 


be more efficient? , 
Mr. GooDALL: Yes, I think it will be a big step ahead. 
Mr. Watson (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): With regard to the 


business of housing for the native population, is anything being done in com- — 


pany towns through Central Mortgage, or any of the national organizations, to 
provide housing or loans for housing? 


Mr. GOoODALL: Not in company towns, no. 


Mr. Watson (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): Are the companies : 


providing any houses for native employees? 


Mr. GOODALL: Yes; they are well taken care of. Also, we have a number ; 


of native boys who find employment and give a very good account of them- 
selves, because they have been identified with white people for the last couple 


of generations at least. We have been and are getting away gradually from 


living off the land. Trapping and hunting are seasonal. There still is a good 
livelihood to be made from~-hunting and trapping during the season; but now 
we are educating our children to work in a different way. They must be 
skilled; they must be able to take on these jobs. There is no future in having 
to do casual labour. The local fellows who are, shall I say, past school age, 
did not have too good an opportunity to attend the schools, although our 


present school system has been in operation for the last 15 years or so, and — 


is beginning to tell a story. There is a certain segment of the population which 


we could almost call a lost generation; they have not had sufficient education — 


to take on other than unskilled labour jobs. These people are beginning to— 
realize they have missed something. I can notice a tremendous difference in 
the attitude of our children, young girls and boys, who are going to school 
now. They will be able to qualify provided they do not drop out. 

Mr. Watson (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): On this question of 
adult education, is there any adult training being done in the Northwest 
Territories? 


Mr. GoopALL: I understand there is at places like Yellowknife, but not © 


so much in our particular area. 

Mr. NIELSEN: May I ask Mr. Goodall the same question I asked other 
members of the council. As you know, the superior courts in each of the various 
provinces which I enumerated a moment ago can sit on civil cases arising in 
the territories; that is, special sittings of that court may be held within the 
provinces of, say, Newfoundland, New Brunswick, Ontario and Quebec. Do 
you think that is a good or a bad thing? 


Mr. GoOopALL: Mr. Chairman, I do not think I am sufficiently informed : 


to give a considered opinion on that. 


Mr. NIELSEN: If you were a litigant in a civil court case arising in your. 
home in the Northwest Territories, would you prefer to have that case tried 
by the territorial court in the Northwest Territories, or in Ontario or Quebec 
by the Ontario or Quebec courts. 


Mr. GOODALL: I would prefer to see it tried in the Northwest Territories. 
Mr. NIELSEN: If the judicial system in the Northwest Territories were 
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expanded sufficiently to meet the needs and requirements in the territories, © 
do you think that a single judicial system adequately could discharge its © 


responsibilities rather than two separate systems? 


Mr. GOoDALL: I am afraid I cannot give an intelligent reply to that in so — 


far as I am not sufficiently informed. 
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a money bill in this legislature, always of course given the power of dis- 
_ allowance by the commissioner. 


Mr. GOODALL: I am in agreement. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Do you think the commissioner should have a vote at all 
on the council or only a casting vote in the case of a tie? 


c Mr. GooDALL: I think a casting vote in the case of a tie would be the 
- answer. 

Ee Mr. RHEAUME: Do you feel that the commissioner should be more respon- 
E sible to the territorial council in respect of the administration of territorial 
matters rather than report to the minister? Do you feel there should be 
a greater degree of responsibility to the territorial council on the part of the 
a ‘commissioner than presently is the case? 

q Mr. GoopaLL: I do not think so, in so far as he is acting by and on the 

advice of council. 


‘ Mr. RHEAUME: If we have a resident commissioner, you do not see the 
_ need of having him answerable to the territorial council rather than to the 
_ minister of northern affairs? 


Mr. Goopatu: No. I think he should be answerable to his superior. 

Mr. RHEAUME: The federal minister? 

E Mr. GCODALL: Yes. 

2 Mr. NieLsen: You heard my question of Mr. Lang in respect of the. 
financial advisory committee which we now have in the Yukon, wherein the 
- financial advisory committee which is chosen from among the council members 
_ must be consulted by the commissioner in respect of the preparation of his 
_ budget. Do you think that is a good idea in relation to the new set-up in the 
_ Mackenzie territory? 


~ 
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a Mr. GOoopDALL: Not right away. I would prefer to see some appointed 
' members who have had the experience and who have the knowledge necessary 
: in the preparation of budgets, and so on. They should be appointed members 
- of our council as has been the case up until now. I do not think there should 
4 be any immediate changes in the present set-up. 


Mr. Nietsen: I think you misunderstood my question. I was speaking 
- of a committee of council, and I described it as it exists in the Yukon. There 
. is an advisory committee on finance which consists of three members of the 
4 Yukon council. This committee must be consulted by the commissioner in the 
_ preparation of his budget. At the moment the Northwest Territories do not 
' have such an advisory committee on finance. Do you think it would be a good 
- idea if there were such a committee so that there would be a requirement that 
g the council be consulted in respect of the preparation of budgetary estimates 
- for the Northwest Territories? 


: 
Mr. Goopau.: I think that would be a good thing, in so far as I believe 

- the laws in the new Mackenzie territory should be very much in line with 
4 _ the laws of our sister territory of the Yukon. 


Mr. RHEAUME: At the time this was under discussion and study by the 
- territorial council—and I am aware this has been a matter of close scrutiny 
- by the council for some years now—was the existing set-up in the Yukon 
_ investigated and discussed by council as an alternative to the proposals which 
- were made regarding redivision; in other words, did the council of the North- 
_ west Territories have an opportunity to thoroughly examine the set-up in 
_ the Yukon before arriving at the proposed new set- -up for the Northwest 
_ Territories? 


Mr. GoopaLL: No. 
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Mr. RHEAUME: No detailed report in respect of its function was made ~ 
available? 

‘Mr. GooDALL: No. 

Mr. RHEAUME: Do you recall whether or not a detailed report, prepared by 
the Department of Justice, or prepared by anyone in the Department of 
Justice, was studied as a basis for the new judicial set-up in the territories. 

Mr. GoopALu: Not that I recall. 

Mr. RHEAUME: Do you recall whether or not any detailed report prepared by 
the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys in respect of the minerology 
of the area as it relates to east and west was made available to the council 
at the time they were deciding this? 

Mr. GoopALL: Not to my recollection. 

Mr. RHEAUME: When the council was reaching these conclusions in relation 
to the costs of the proposed administrative set-up of the Northwest Territories, 


do you recall whether or not detailed costs concerning the increased federal ~~ 


responsibilities were presented to the council, or was it limited to what the 
extra territorial costs would be? 


Mr. GooDALL: I am not prepared to answer that. My memory is not suffi- 
ciently good to recall all the things which were discussed apropos this pro- 
posed split of the territories. 


Mr. RHEAUME: Mr. Chairman, I should like to thank Mr. Goodall. I realize 
these witnesses were brought to Ottawa very suddenly and asked many specific 
and detailed questions. I should like to thank Mr. Goodall very much. 


Mr. TuRNER: Mr. Goodall you mentioned that you would like to see a Yukon 
type of government adopted by the Mackenzie territory if this division takes 
place. You also said you believed in a gradual process. Do you mean that the 
eventual goal of the Mackenzie territory should be the establishment of a © 
government somewhat along the lines of the government of the Yukon ter- — 
ritory? 7 


Mr. GoopALL: I should hope they would be pretty much alike. For in- 
stance, the game ordinances are not at all comparable at the present time. 


Mr. NreLsen: Mr. Chairman, perhaps I misinterpreted what Mr. Goodall © 
said. I understood him to say he was not in favour of the type of government, 
but that the laws should be the same, as closely as possible. 


Mr. GOopDALL: Yes. 


Mr. TurNER: I believe we are talking about a gradual evolution and de- 
velopment of the Northwest Territories, and in that gradual evolution there 
will be a more and more responsible government in the north. You believe in 
such a gradual process, do you? 


Mr. GoopDAuL: I do believe in that, yes. 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): Mr. Chairman, we have heard a 
good deal of testimony in respect of the desirability of establishing a territorial 
civil service under the jurisdiction of the council. Has the council given any 
indication when the federal government should create this civil service, or 
co-operate in the establishment of a separate or partially separate civil service 
for the Mackenzie territory if created? 


Mr. GoopaLL: No, Mr. Chairman, there has been no date set as to the 
accomplishment of this goal. 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): Has this subject been discussed? — 


Mr. GoopaLu: The subject certainly has been discussed, but this is a pro- | 
gressive thing. As these boys and girls, particularly the boys, become qualified, 
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graduating from grade 12 and from university and are prepared to take aay 
position, then such a change could take place. 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): There has been no specific time 


suggested as a possibility during your discussions? 


Mr. GOoDALL: No time whatsoever has been discussed in this regard. This 
has been left to the education department. 

Mr. RHEAUME: Mr. Goodall, you would be in favour of a territorial gov- 
ernment in the new territories having as an immediate objective the creation 
of its own civil service to allow the kind of flexibility that the other councillors 
have suggested? 


Mr. GOoODALL: Yes, Mr. Chairman. In this connection, when we talk of a 


‘civil service, I should point out that we do have a number of boys and young 
men who are filling positions in this field, such as the individuals who work 


for Northern Canada Power. These individuals are not civil servants in actu- 
ality but they are employed by the government. As far as their capabilities 


~ allow them they fit in very well. A number of young men have returned from 


‘ 


the army and are able to give a good account of themselves. This is a progres- 
sive change, and I am very much encouraged by what has now happened. Our 
teachers are dedicated to their tasks, and I am sure this vision will be de- 
veloped, and that within a decade there will be a tremendous change in the 
personnel in certain positions held now by responsible people in the Northwest 
Territories. 

Mr. Turner: Progress in this direction has taken place over the last ten 
years; is that right? 

Mr. GoopALL: Yes. Only 15 years ago our present educational system was 


inaugurated. 


Mr. Gray: Mr. Goodall, I should like to verify one impression I have. One 


of the other witnesses was asked whether you had reports in respect of the 


operations of the Yukon when you were considering these changes. I gather 
you and your colleagues, elected and appointed, on the council have con- 


sidered these changes very carefully in light of your knowledge of your own 


constituencies in the Northwest Territories? By that I mean, when you indicate. 


to us that you and your constituents are in favour of this split-up, you obvi- 


ously have considered these proposed changes in the legislation very carefully 
on the basis of your knowledge of the territory and of the people whom you 
represent? 

Wires GOODALL 2 +Y es. 

Mr. RHEAUME: Mr. Gray, I do not wish to interrupt your line of question- 


ing, but I was going to refer to another subject. Perhaps I should defer to you. 


Mr. Gray: Perhaps this is not relevant to this line of questioning, but in 
view of the fact you have spent a great deal of time studying the reports from 


; your own territory, I should like to be assured that you feel confident that these 


changes are required by your part of the country. 


Mr. GoopALL: I am sure these changes will be beneficial to our area, and 
the people, especially those of my little home town, feel that these changes 


are desirable. I have yet to hear any voice of complaint or opposition to the 


program which has been proposed. 
Mr. TurRNER: The present ideas incorporated in the two bills before us, 


including that of a resident commissioner, are generally acceptable? 


Mr. GoopDALL: They are generally acceptable, yes. 


Mr. RHEAUME: Mr. Goodall, you are the dean of the present territorial 
council by virtue of your seniority and length of service. We have asked the 


other commissioners for their opinions, and I should like to have your opinion in 
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this regard. On the basis of your nine years on that council do you feel it would — 


be advisable to extend the term of an elected councillor to four years rather 
than three, keeping in mind the length of time pecained to gain a working 
knowledge of the administration? 


Mr. Goopauu: I think it would be advantageous in many ways to have a 


four year term rather than a three year term. 


Mr. RHEAUME: I take it you would be in favour of an amendment in- 
troduced in Bill C-83 changing the length of the term from three years to 
four years; is that right? 


Mr. GooDA.LL: I do not think there would be any objection in this regard, 
Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Mr. Chairman, may I suggest at this point that there is time 
for these gentlemen who have reservations for 12 o’clock to get to the airport 
for that flight. If the members of this committee have completed their examin- 
ation of these witnesses they can still take that flight. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? We should keep this 
situation in mind, but should not forgo any further questions as a result. 


Mr. Gray: Mr. Chairman, I think we as a committee should expres our 
appreciation to these gentlemen for giving us the benefit of their experience and 
wisdom regarding matters of the north. I do not think we would have been 
able to consider these problems at whatever depth we are going to be able to 


consider them without their kindness in coming here and giving us their. 


opinions. 
Some hon. MEMBERS: Hear, hear. 


The CHAIRMAN: I should like to add my own words of appreciation to 
those of the members of this committee. I believe the members of this com- 
mittee have been very fortunate in having the opportunity of receiving this 


4 


first hand information from the north. We thank you and wish you a pleasant — 
trip home. We trust that whatever this parliament may do will be oe 


to you and your people. 
Mr. GOoDALL: Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen is it agreeable that we meet again in this 
room at 3.30 this afternoon? 


Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 
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Showing the new electoral constituencies should the Northwest Territories 
be divided according to Bills C-83 and @-84. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


WEDNESDAY, December 4, 1963. ; 


(5) 


The Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters met at 9:10 o’clock | 
ae this day. The Chairman, Mr. Osias J. Godin, presided. 3 


Members present: Alkenbrack, Deachman, Dinsdale, Doucett, Flemming 
Be Victoria Carleton), Godin, Granger, Gray, Grégoire, Habel, Herridge. Kindt, 
Leduc, MacInnis, Martineau, Mitchell, Moreau, Nielsen, -Rhéaume, Rideout, ; 


_ The Committee resumed consideration of the subject-matters of Bills C-83 
and C-84. 


q The Phaiien called a motion Bee to stand at the sitting of Novem- 


_ Moved by Mr. Grégoire, seconded by Mr. Dinsdale, that the Minister of 
Natural Resources of both the Provinces of Quebec and Ontario, and also the 
Minister of Northern Affairs of Canada be invited to appear es this 


Committee. 
bs 


> The Chairman ruled that Teenie out of order. He quoted Beauchesne’s 
4th Edition, p. 244, citation 304 (1). 


| Mr. Grégoire expressed his desire to appeal the Chairman’s ruling but 
refrained from doing so after Mr. Nielsen, a member of the Committee, had 
| quoted Beauchesne’s 4th Edition, p. 240, citation 295 (1). 

Rs” . 


a On motion of Mr. Rhéaume, seconded by Mr. Nielsen, 


a Resolved.—That the expenses of all witnesses recommended by the Steering 
Committee, namely: 


Mr. Robert Williamson, Rankin Inlet, N.W.T., 

Rev. Father Louis Lemer, O.M.I., Cambridge Bay, N.W.T., 

Frobisher Bay Chamber of @ommerce (One representative), Frobisher 
leg eaayoNG We. Le 

i] .' Judge J. H. Sissons, Yellowknife, N.W.T., 

ae Port Manager, Churchill, Manitoba, 


> Fort Smith Chamber of Oa ue (One representative), Fort Smith: 

= N.W.T., | 

‘ss erate Board of Trade (One representative), Yellowknife, N.W.T., 

Mr. P. A. C. Nichols, Manager of Hudson Bay Company, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, and the five appointed members of the Territorial Council 
of the Northwest Territories, 
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be paid, except the Minister of Natural Resources of both the Provinces of | 
Quebec and Ontario, the Minister of Northern Affairs of Canada, and Mr. Mark | 
DeWeerdt. 


And the question being put on the said motion, it was resolved, by a show | 
of hands, unanimously. | 


Mr. Grégoire moved, seconded by Mr. Rhéaume, that the subject-matters 
of the Boundaries Act 1912 be discussed and reviewed by this Committee. 


The Chairman ruled that motion out of order. He quoted Beauchesne’s 4th | 
Edition, p. 244, citation 304 (1). | 


On motion of Mr. Grégoire, seconded by Mr. Rhéaume, that the Ministers | 
of Natural Resources of the Provinces of Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec be | 
called by this Committee. 


Both the mover and the seconder agreed to let the said motion stand until | 
the steering Committee considers it and reports to the main Committee. | 


A 10:55 o’clock a.m. the Committee adjourned until Friday at 9:00 
o’clock a.m. 


FRIDAY, December 6, 1963. 
(6) 


The Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters met at 9: 17} 
o’clock a.m. this day. The Chairman, Mr. Osias Godin, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Alkenbrack, Asselin (Richmond-Wolfe), | 
Deachman, Dinsdale, Doucett, Fleming (Okanagan-Revelstoke), Godin, Gran- | 
ger, Gray, Grégoire, Harley, Leduc, MacInnis, Martineau, Mitchell, Rhéaume, | 
Simpson, Turner and Watson (Chdteauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie),—(19). | 


The Committee resumed consideration of Bills C-83 and C-84. 


| 

The Chairman announced the following changes in the membership of | 
the Steering Committee: The name of Mr. Turner to be substituted for that | 
of Mr. Deachman, and the name of Mr. Howard for that of Mr. Herridge. ] 


The Committee instructed the Clerk of the Committee to prepare, jointly | 
with Mr. Rhéaume, a schedule of the dates on which the witnesses from the) 
Northwest Territories should be called to appear before this Committee. 
Instruction was also given to the Clerk of the Committee to make sure that 
the notice to appear, sent to the said witnesses specify that they will be 
allowed their reasonable living and travelling expenses. 


On Motion of Mr. Watson (Chdéteauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie), seconded 
by Mr. Rhéaume, 


Resolved:—That the motion of Mr. Grégoire, standing since the last 
meeting of the Committee to the effect of calling the Provincial Minister 
of Natural Resources of Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec, be disposed of this 
morning. 


Mr. Grégoire moved, seconded by Mr. Rhéaume, that the Ministers of 
the Natural Resources of the Provinces of Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec, be 
called by this Committee. } 
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And debate arising thereon, the question being put on the said motion, 
‘it was negatived on the following division: 


_ Yeas: Messrs. Dinsdale, Fleming (Okanagan-Revelstoke), Grégoire, Mac- 
Innis, Martineau, Rhéaume, Simpson,—(7); Nays: Messrs. Asselin (Richmond- 
Wolfe), Deachman, Granger, Gray, Harley, Leduc, Mitchell, Turner, Watson 
(Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie)—(9). 


Mr. Turner moved, seconded by Mr. Watson (Chéteauguay-Huntingdon- 
Laprairie), that this Committee go to the House to seek new terms of refer- 
ence empowering this Committee to consider the question of the off-shore 
islands, the borders between the Provinces and the Northwest Territories. 


And the question being put on the said motion, it was resolved unanimously. 
Yeas: Messrs. Asselin (Richmond-Wolfe), Deachman, Dinsdale, Granger, 
Grégoire, Leduc, MacInnis, Martineau, Mitchell, Rhéaume, Simpson, Turner 
and Watson (Chdteauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie),—(13). Nays: 0. 


At 10:58 o’clock a.m. the Committee adjourned until Monday next at 
3:30 o’clock p.m. 


Monpbay, December 9, 1963. 
(7) 


? The Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters met this day at 
3:53 o’clock p.m. The Chairman, Mr. Osias J. Godin, presided. 


| Members present: Messrs. Asselin (Richmond-Wolfe), Berger, Deachman, 
Dinsdale, Fleming (Okanagan-Revelstoke), Godin, Granger, Grégoire, Habel, 
Kindt, Leboe, Loney, Moreau, Nielsen, Rhéaume, Roxburgh, Simpson, Turner, 
Watson (Chdateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie), (19). 


In attendance: Mr. David H. Searle, Executive member of Yellowknife 
Chamber of Commerce. 


; The Committee resumed consideration of the subject-matters of Bills 
~C-83 and C-84.° 


Mr. David H. Searle was called; he read his prepared statement and was 
questioned thereon. 


His examination being completed, the witness retired. 


At 6:00 o’clock p.m. the Committee adjourned until this evening at 
8:00 o’clock p.m. 


EVENING SITTING 
(8) 


The Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters met this evening 
at 8:38 o’clock p.m. The Chairman, Mr. Osias J. Godin presided. 


; Members present: Messrs. Asselin (Richmond-Wolfe), Berger, Blouin, 
Cyr, Dinsdale, Doucett, Godin, Granger, Habel, Kindt, Leboe, Rhéaume, 
Turner, Watson (Chdteauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie) (15). 


In attendance: Messrs; J. R. Coffey, President of Fort Smith Chamber of 
Commerce and A. R. Roddick, Immediate Past President of Forth Smith 
Beemer of Commerce. 
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The Committee resumed consideration of the Subject-matters of Bills 
C-83 and C-84. 


On motion of Mr. Rhéaume, seconded by Mr. Dinsdale, 
Resolved:—That the two witnesses be questioned concurrently. 


And the examination of the witnesses being completed, they retired. 


At 10:00 o’clock p.m. the Committee adjourned until Wednesday at 
9:00 o’clock a.m. 


Maxime Guitard, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


EVIDENCE 


WEDNESDAY, December 4, 1963. 


., _ The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I believe we have a quorum. The last meet- 
ing was held on Wednesday of last week and since then a steering committee 
was formed and one or two meetings of the steering committee were held 


mostly pertaining to the witnesses which the committee wished to call. 


3 Before we begin this meeting I believe it would be proper that a word 
_be said on a point of order raised in the House of Commons which was referred 
back to the committee as not being proper for the House of Commons. I regret 
very much that Mr. Grégoire himself is not here, but I think it would be 
proper and I think members of the committee would wish their Chairman to 
state what the problem may have been. When we adjourned last Wednesday 
we had finished examining the four elected representatives of the Northwest 
ferritories, and the committee was very co-operative in proceeding with the 
Meetings, two or three in a row, so that these gentlemen could return to the 
Northwest Territories. At the close of the last meeting on Wednesday, just 
before lunch, I as the Chairman asked if we should meet in the afternoon. As 
“members were more or less getting up, I though we should meet at 3:30 
since we did have other witnesses who were available in Ottawa. I recall 
“making the remark that we should meet at 3:30. The Clerk of the committee 
left on that assumption and we all stood up and most of the members present 


indicated they were quite busy in the afternoon and they thought it would 
Bee for them to come to the meeting. With that in mind after lunch I 


| born a steering committee. In the afternoon there were four or five members 
BD ccent shortly after 3:30, as the notice indicated, and some 15 minutes later 
there were approximately five or six members present. I recall stating that I 
felt as there was no quorum there could be no meeting. I then called Mr. 
_Nielsen and Mr. Rhéaume to see if we could not have some discussion on the 
etting up of a steering committee. Shortly after four o’clock, according to my 
watch, Mr. Grégoire came to the committee room with Mr. Caouette, who is 

not a member of this committee. I recall that at that time two or three other 
members walked into the committee room, and Mr. Grégoire insisted that a 
meeting be held and indicated that he had just completed an arrangement for 
proceeding with the formation of the steering committee. As there was no 
quorum and it was approximately a quarter to four we proceeded with a 
‘short discussion, between Mr. Grégoire and myself in which I stated that I 
ad no authority to set up a steering committee. Mr. Alkenbrack also indicated 
‘some doubts as to the propriety of doing this. I told both the gentlemen that 
‘the steering committee would be definitely set up according to the rules. Mr. 
lIkenbrack indicated that that is so. At that time I walked out of the room. 
Tn conclusion, I feel that it is proper for me to say to the members of the 
‘committee that it was not proper for one of the members to insist that a 
Meeting take place in the circumstances which existed at that time. 


pe Those are the remarks which I wanted to set forth concerning this 
Incident. Since then the steering committee has had two meetings in my 
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office. Would the Clerk please read the motion under which I ore to 
form the steering committee? 


The CLERK OF THE COMMITTEE: At the organization meeting held on Mon- 
day, November 25, 1963 Mr. Turner moved, seconded by Mr. Asselin (Richmond- 
Wolfe): 


Resolved: that the subcommittee on agenda and procedure comprised 
of the Chairman, the Vice Chairman and five other persons designed by © 
the Chairman be appointed. 


That occurred at the organization meeting. 


The CHAIRMAN: That was passed unanimously. I then felt that I should have 
_with me as many people as possible so that we may proceed in assisting the 
committee in receiving the proper evidence which it should obtain. After think- 
ing things over I as Chairman felt that possibly three members of the Liberal 
party could be asked to sit on the committee, if you take roughly one-half of 
the seven members which were indicated in the motion. However, I then felt 
that possibly all opinions would not well be served in that way and I was happy 

to limit that representation to two members so that I could request Mr. Grégoire 

to be invited also. I would like to state, as Chairman of this committee, that 
this was in no way a recognition of any official group but that I thought it 
would be helpful in discussing problems of the committee to have as many 

opinions as possible. The members of this committee are probably well known 
to all of you now: Myself, as Chairman, Mr. Deachman as Vice-Chairman, Mr. 

Rheaume, Mr. Fleming (Okanagan-Revelstoke), Mr Leboe, Mr. Herridge and 
Mr. Grégoire—those are the seven members of the steering committee. 

Are there any remarks on this matter? If not, we shall proceed with the 
next item. We have gone over the possible witnesses the various parties repre-_ 
senting the various groups may wish to hear. I must state that we have quite 
a number of names. Firstly, it was suggested in the committee that we should 
have the five appointed members of the commission to testify, if that is the 
wish of the committee. You probably know all those gentlemen and I could read 
their names out later. Then, came the names of people who are less well known. — 
The steering committee made a motion to present to the committee itself all 
the names suggested by the various people in the steering committee. I would | 
like to read to you the names. I am listing them in three categories and I believe 
it will be obvious to the committee why I do so. I can give you the names of 
the persons mentioned—Reverend Father Louis Lemer, Mr. Robert Williamson 
and Mr. Graham Rowley. I was given a short history and background of these 
people. We also have on our list Mr. P. Nichols of the Hudson Bay Company, 
and the port manager of Churchill, Manitoba. Then follow the representatives of 
organizations. I thought I should list them separately. : 


The CHAIRMAN: One more individual in the person of Mr. Mark | 
DeWeerdt, a solicitor from the Northwest Territories, has been mentioned. 

I now come to the associations. The Frobisher Bay chamber of commerce 
was mentioned; the Fort Smith chamber of commerce and the Yellowknife 
board of trade were mentioned as possible bodies that should be invited to 
appear. 


Mr. RHEAUME: Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the steering comma 
also recommended that judge J. H. Sissons should testify. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. It was my thought that the members of this com- 
mittee should have the opportunity of deciding which of these people and 
organizations should be called. 

There is also a motion in respect of the boundary limits of Quebec. I 
will also present this separately. 


> ~ 
Be 
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Your chairman has tried to obtain information in respect of the practices 
followed by committees regarding expenses paid to witnesses. I must frankly 
- admit there is no set or fast rule in this regard. The committee is responsible 


- for its actions and may do as it sees fit in respect of expenses to witnesses. 


af 


It is my suggestion that in respect of some of these witnesses the com- 


mittee decides to call, expenses should be paid. Other witnesses who may be 


_ invited may indicate their willingness to attend only if their expenses are 


paid. It is within the competence of this committee to deal with this matter. 
Mr. Kinpt: Mr. Chairman, I do not think we should differentiate between 


_ witnesses in respect of their expenses. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is my feeling that many members of labour unions 
testifying before public hearings pay their own expenses because of their 


satisfaction in voicing their opinions before public bodies. It has been sug- 


gested that we ask different chambers of commerce to appear, and it is up to 


this committee to decide whether the expenses of representatives of those 


bodies should be paid. 


Mr. RHEAUME: Mr. Chairman, before we get into this discussion I think 
you should read the complete list of names recommended by the steering 


committee. 


The CHAIRMAN: Your steering committee recommended that we call 


: upon Judge Sissons to testify as well as the ministers of natural resources 
_ for the provinces of Quebec and Ontario, and the minister of Northern Affairs, 
_Mr. Laing. Those are the four other individuals mentioned. 


a 


Mr. Plouffe’s assistant is present today. Is it the wish of this committee 


to have Mr. Innes outline the practice of committees in regard to expenses? 


Mr. GREGOIRE: I suggest we make a complete list of all the suggested 
_hames and agree to that list. 


Mr. HaspeLt: Do you suggest we also include the chambers of commerce 
in that list? 
Mr. GREGOIRE: Yes. 


Mr. TurNER: Mr. Chairman, on that particular point, there are witnesses 
being called before this committee for two reasons. Firstly, to express the views 


of the people within the Northwest Territories and, secondly, witnesses from 
the Ontario and Quebec provincial governments, at the insistence of Mr. 


x, 
if 


Grégoire, to deal with a specific problem, namely that involving the islands. 
Mr. GREGOIRE: Who said that? I was at the steering commitee and there 


was no mention of the purposes for which these people were being called. 


Mr. TuRNER: Mr. Chairman, I rely, as a basis for my statement, on that 
list of names included in Mr. respira s motion which is still before tis com- 


- mittee. In that motion he called for invitations to witnesses including the pro- 
eH vincial ministers of natural resources. I feel that the committee should not make 
a global list until it has decided whether Mr. Grégoire’s motion is in order, 
because if it is not in order the committee will ut find it necessary to invite 


i 


_ these witnesses. 
Mr. GREGOIRE: Mr. Chairman, I withdraw that motion and suggest that the 


DS proposed list of witnesses be approved) and that the suggested names be accepted 


~~ 


(te 


_ globally. 
The CHAIRMAN: We must have some communication between this com- 


3 mittee, through its Chairman or its clerk, and these proposed witnesses. I sug- 


_ gest it is the responsibility of this committee to make some decision in regard 
to the paying of these witnesses’ expenses. 


Mr. RHEAUME: Mr. Chairman, to settle this question, we have a list of 


_Mames recommended by the steering committee. I move, seconded by Mr. 
of) 
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Nielsen, that expenses incurred by the attendance of these witnesses before this 
committee be paid by the committee, and that all the witnesses listed on the 
recommendation of the steering committee, be summonsed me appear, and the 
expenses be paid in full. 


Mr. Moreau: Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask Mr. Rycauine a question — 
if I may. What unanimity was there at the steering committee that these people 
should be called? It seems that something is being imposed upon us. I think 
we should at least be given some indication regarding the qualifications of the 
suggested witnesses. I may find myself agreeing with nine-tenths of the sug- 
gested names but not with the others, and I think it is somewhat dangerous to 
accept this suggest list as a package deal. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: There was no opposition in respect of any of the suggested 
names at the steering committee meeting. 


The CHAIRMAN: I regret there are no minutes of the steering committee 
meeting, but undoubtedly the majority of members were in favour of calling 
as witnesses those individuals named on the suggested list. Certainly the steer- 
ing committee does not have the right to stipulate or indicate that the com- 
mittee is limited in any way in respect of witneses to be called. I think Mr. 
Rheaume will admit that I had some objections to the calling of four suggested 
witnesses, but I am, after all, only one member of that committee. I am pre- 
pared to accept the general opinion of the members of that committee, and for 
that reason I am trying to be careful in our considerations this morning in an 
attempt to avert any argument regarding the type of evidence or witnesses to — 
be called. 


Mr. RHEAUME: Mr. Chairman, perhaps it would be helpful if I read into © 
‘the record the thumbnail sketch that was available to the members of the — 
steering committee in respect of these individuals who have been suggested as : 
possible witnesses? 


The CHAIRMAN: You are entitled to state your opinions. 


Mr. RHEAUME: The first individual is Reverend Father Louis Lemer. He 4 
is a Catholic priest. He is at present chairman of the Cambridge bay community 3 
association at Cambridge bay, and you will find Cambridge bay on Victoria 4 
island, the large island immediately north of the central mainland. Father — 
Lemer has spent the past 30 years in the Canadian north serving in such commu- ~ 
nities as Baker lake, Coppermine and Cambridge bay. He has travelled widely — 
among the Eskimo and Indian people and speaks Eskimo fluently. He is the — 
editor of the monthly magazine “Nuna’”’ which is widely circulated in Eskimo ~ 
and English among the northern people. ' 4 

Mr. WATSON (Chdteauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): I think we will all — 
agree to pay his expenses. Reg 7 

Mr. RHEAUME: The second individual is Robert Williamson of Rankin ~ 
inlet which you will find immediately north of Churchill. He has been in the 
Canadian north since 1951 and has worked both in the Arctic and along the = 
Mackenzie river. He is a graduate in arts from Carleton University. Mr. ~ 
Williamson is the foremost Eskimo linguist living in the north, having mastered ~ 
all of the Eskimo dialects. He served as an officer with the Department of ~ 
Northern Affairs and National Resources for eight years both in Ottawa and ~ 
in the north. He resigned from the civil service in the spring of 1963 and now ~ 
makes his home in Rankin inlet. He is writing a book on the economic and 
social evolution of the north and the Eskimo’s role in the north. His present © 
income consists of a Canada Council grant plus part-time work for the C.B.C. 
as the Keewatin reporter in Eskimo and English. 


Mr. Justice Sissons has been judge of the territorial court since 1955, ‘ 
when that court was repatriated to the Northwest Territories after a 50 year 
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absence. Judge Sissons has travelled thousands of miles to all parts of the 
_ territories since 1956 and knows the country and its people intimately. He 
was a Liberal member of parliament for Peace River for five years, 1940 to 
_ 1945. He has extensive knowledge of the existing judicial set-up in the North- 
-. west Territories and has definite and very strong views on proposed changes. 
bs ae I also suggested that a representative from the Frobisher bay chamber 
of commerce be summoned because you will notice that Father Lemer repre- 
sents the northern Arctic; Mr. Williamson is in the Keewatin area, and the 
other major geo-political unit is Baffin island. 
B: As I said, I have suggested that a representative from the Frobisher bay 
2 chamber of commerce should be summoned to present the views of the people 
of the eastern Arctic and the largest Eskimo community, Frobisher bay. The 
_ residents of this area have been subject to territorial ordinances for the past 
_ years, but have not had elected representatives on the Northwest Territories 
A council. They are concerned with the future economic and political develop- 
' ment of the area, and must be heard before the proposed legislation goes 
- through. They have, as yet, had no constitutional means of participating in the 
4 decisions of the Northwest Territories council, or to present recommendations 
J as to constitution of any new council which may be formed to represent them. 
f The other names you listed are people who have requested that they be 
_ allowed to be heard. Perhaps I should mention one other, namely Mr. Graham 
- Rowley, Department of Northern Affairs, Ottawa. 
a Mr. Rowley is the secretary of the advisory committee on northern 
- development, a body that consists of senior representatives of all federal 
- departments operating in the Canadian north. The purpose of the A.C.N.D. 
sg is to plan and co-ordinate federal activities and long-range programs for 
- northern development. Mr. Rowley has many years experience in the Arctic, 
- starting with his explorations of the Foxe Basin in 1936. Mr. Rowley explored 
- the Arctic until the outbreak of world war II. After the war ended he returned 
L to Canada and was commander of the advance party for operation Musk-ox 
carried out by the Canadian army in Canada’s far north. After several years 
4 with the Defence Research Board doing Arctic research, Mr. Rowley took his 
"present position as secretary for the A.C.N.D. In recognition of his achieve- 
_ ments in northern exploration and research Mr. Rowley was awarded the 
3 Massey medal for 1963. 
-  -~—Mr. Moreau: Is he in Ottawa? 
Mr. RHEAUME: Yes. 


Mr. Watson (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): I think we should 
_ pay the first four mentioned by Mr. Rheaume. 


; :~ Mr. Kinpt: I think we should go further than that. We should take into 
a consideration that the people in these centres are tremendously interested 
ie in their particular centre in the same way the city of Hamilton would be 
‘interested in Hamilton and Toronto would be interested in Toronto. Even 
though they are just fledgling organizations with few people, if a decision 
were made concerning the north and they were not consulted the decision 
isi this government never would be forgiven. So, we want to proceed with 
caution in consulting these people and not go off the deep end and say: 
“Well, we have four and that is it’. There are a lot more communities up 
_ there bésides these people and unless the men chosen can be said to represent 
} all these other areas and are recognized as such then : think we ought to 
4 bring enough people in to represent the north. 


ia : ; 
- Mr. MacInnis: The Chair has a motion before it on which there was no 
~ action taken. The discussion can go on but the motion first must be put. 


The CHAIRMAN: You may be in order. You are referring to the motion 
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Mr. MacInnis: Yes, which was seconded by Mr. Nielsen. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think the motion should be written out so the Chairman ~ 


can read it. 
Mr. TuRNER: We have an appropriate motion. 
Mr. Moreau: What did your motion include? 


Mr. RHEAUME: I suggested we should invite a member from the chamber 
of commerce to present the views of the people of the eastern Arctic. We are 
not talking about someone coming from Winnipeg now but from Baffin 
island, a representative of the Frobisher bay chamber of commerce and 
someone from Yellowknife, and in view of this I think it would be money 
well spent in order that the committee may have the advantage of these 
views. None of us quarrelled when the former councillors of the Northwest 
Territories were heard earlier, and their expenses were paid. We did it 
unquestionably because it was an opportunity that we could take advantage of. 

My motion is that we pay the expenses of all witnesses. 

The CHAIRMAN: But there is a possibility that some of these interested 
parties would be very pleased to come on their own, as is the case in respect 
of many bodies in Canada who come here to testify. 

Mr. Kinpt: A chamber of commerce up in the north is one thing and 
a chamber of commerce down here is another. There it consists only of a 
group of a few people getting together. They have no funds; they are strictly 


on their own-as there is no money up in that part of the country. Let us — 


not confuse what a chamber of commerce is in that country compared to 
here. As I said, their organizations up there comprise only a half a dozen 
people banded together and they call themselves a development association 
or some other name. 

The CHAIRMAN: Some of the committee members are not aware of the 
evidence you are giving. : 

Mr. KinpT: I am trying to make them aware of the situation up there. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is very well, but there may be some who would 
be most pleased to testify in the same way as other parties do for the interest 
which they represent. 

Mr. Watson (Chéteauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): I have a natural fear 


of bringing down hordes of people from the north to testify when one or two 


people from each section would be sufficient. I have no objection. 
Mr. RHEAUME: As you know, the steering committee made a recommenda- 


tion to this committee and the motion is that the witnesses recommended to ~ 


this committee by the steering committee have their expenses paid, and this — 


is what will prevent us bringing down the other 25,000 people. 


Mr. TURNER: Do I understand that there is some doubt whether or not there 
was a recommendation of the steering committee or whether it was just that the 
Chairman agreed to bring before this committee all the names submitted by 
any member of the steering committee. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: I was present, Mr. Chairman, at that meeting. I moved a — 


motion, seconded by Mr. Grégoire that we recommend the names which were 
presented to this committee. 


The CHAIRMAN: That is what we are doing now. We are presenting these 
names to the committee. I have a list of witnesses here, and that is what I am 
trying to do this morning. 


Mr. MAcINNIS: You have tried hard enough. 
Mr. KinpT: I think members are entitled to speak before the motion is put. 
The CHAIRMAN: Do you want it re-read? 
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Mr. MacInnis: I am aware what the motion is but what I cannot under- 
stand is the attitude of the Chair. The Chair itself is not conducting the manner 
‘in which this committee will proceed; your duty is to participate in bringing 
order to the committee. 


The CHAIRMAN: I am sorry it was considered that way. I was trying to 
place before the committee the list of names which the steering committee has 
suggested should be placed before this committee, and in doing that—having 
the responsibility that the Chair has in any meeting—I was trying to indicate 
the problems that I saw involved in the steering committee and in the last 
meeting of this committee last Wednesday. I was trying to segregate the prob- 
lems so a proper discussion could be held on these few problems. 


Mr. MacInnis: It is quite evident to me, Mr. Chairman, that the names put 
forward here this morning have been already placed before the steering 
committee and accepted, in accordance with the motion moved I understand 
by Mr. Herridge and seconded by Mr. Grégoire. 


The CHAIRMAN: The’ motion was not written out. I am trying to explain 
what I was told. I went to the source to find out what a steering committee is and 
I found that it is to assist the committee in procedure. In outlining the names of 
the witnesses it is proper, I am told, for the Chairman to indicate the problem 
which results from the list of witnesses to be called. That was the only intention 
of the Chair. There is a motion, moved and seconded by Mr. Rheaume and Mr. 
Nielsen, that the expenses of all witnesses called by the steering committee be 
‘paid. The discussion is open. I trust you will see the propriety of the Chair 
calling for discussion on this motion. 


Mr. MacInnis: Exactly. It should have been done ten minutes ago. 


Mr. Moreau: The Chairman of the steering committee should have the 
right to mention names to the committee. I object to the wording of the motion. 
I do not believe the steering committee can direct this committee to hear all 
witnesses they may suggest. I feel the steering committee should have the right 
to put forward names to this committee but I do not think they should compel 
us to hear these witnesses and pay their expenses. I wonder if Mr. Rheaume 
might rephrase his motion. 


Mr. RHEAUME: I was present and Mr. Herridge was present when the steer- 

ing committee recommended that the following witnesses be heard, and that is 

| all my motion says; it is with reference to the names recommended by the 
steering committee. 


2 Mr. Moreau: I just wanted to raise a point here. There may be other 
_hames suggested by the steering committee and I do not think the steering 
| committee’s recommendation is necessarily binding on this committee. There- 
' fore, there is an objectionable phrase in the motion; I at least find it objection- 
| able and I would like to see it rephrased. I think this committee should have 
| the final determination of whether any witness will be heard by the committee. 


| Mr. HERRIDGE: That is just what we are trying to do. Mr. Rheaume has 
| moved this motion as a member of this committee now sitting and it is for this 
“committee to decide. 

Mr. MoreEAu: It seems to me the motion is very sweeping’ and that in a 
| future meeting of the steering committee they may decide that another witness 
| shall be heard and we will be compelled to hear him and pay his expenses 
Poecausc the motion reads that witnesses recommended by the steering com- 
mittee will be heard and expenses will be paid. I say this committee should 


i Mr. MacInnis: I agree with the last speaker. It is now time to put the 
| motion to the committee. 
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Mr. NieLsen: I think Mr. Moreau has a point. Perhaps Mr. Rheaume 
might be amenable to amending his motion to say “witnesses recommended 
by the steering committee at its last meeting”. 


Mr. RHEAUME: I will be agreeable to that if it il overcome the diffi- 
culty. I can see the point. 

Mr. Gray: The first question should be decided first, and that is whether 
any or all witnesses recommended by the steering committee be heard. Once 
that has been decided then we should move to the secondary and subsidiary 
question, whether we are going to pay the expenses of any or all of them. I 
would suggest, Mr. Chairman, that a more appropriate course would be first 
to proceed to consider which of the witnesses you want to hear and in what 
order, and then, once we determine that, to decide the question of the pay- 
ment of expenses. I think an omnibus motion of the type that I gather is 
being presented to us will only create unnecessary difficulty. 


Mr. TuRNER: I would support that argument. I do not think the committee 
as a whole has any objection to hearing people from the Northwest Territories 
who represent legitimate views, either for or against the two bills before us. 
Some of the names on the list put before the committee by Mr. Grégoire do 
not represent people of the north; they would merely serve to speak to an 
entirely different question, namely whether the bills should be amended to 
provide for annexation. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: I resent this. It is just hearsay by Mr. Turner to say they 
would come here for this or for that. I think he has no right to comment in 
this manner and misrepresent the words I might have said to him in private’ 
conversation. 


Mr. Turner: I object to that. The words I am quoting from Mr. Grégoire’ sa 
mouth are part of a motion that was made before this committee and is still 
before the Chair. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Read the motion. 
- Mr. Turner: I would like to be allowed to finish what I have to say. 


It is quite clear from Mr. Grégoire’s motion that he asks that the Minister 
of the department of national resources of Quebec and the minister of 
national resources of Ontario be heard, and be heard on a different point—not 
to express views for or against this bill, as coming from the people of the north, 
but relating to a question which some oe us feel has no bearing on the presenti 
legislation at all, namely whether the Littoral islands of Hudson Bay and 
northern Quebec should be ceded to the province of Quebec as an amendment 
to this bill; in other words we cannot support a global list of witnesses, cer=g 
tainly not before we decide on whether the additional subject of the Quebec 
islands is pertinent and relevant to the committee. : 

The second point that Mr. Gray made is that surely after deciding who 
we want to invite not in a global way, then we should decide which of these 
witnesses should have their expenses paid by the committee. The only prec- 
edent this committee has set so far is to pay a per diem living expense in 
Ottawa for three days for the four members of the Northwest Territories 
whose mandate expired on November 29. What the motion brings before us 
today is that expenses including transportation should be granted to a globa 
list, to all names on that list. It is up to this committee, after deciding who it 
wants to hear, to decide which one of these witnesses is to be compensated for 
his out of pocket expenses. That should depend on how representative thes 
witnesses are. The amendment Mr. Rheaume has moved does have a certain 
representative value. I do not know Mr. Williamson but the others come here 
in a representational fashion. It is up to the committee to decide are thes 
representive enough of the districts from which they come and can they expres 
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opinions on this matter which the committee will be entitled to hear. In other 
words, are these serious witnesses and not frivolous witnesses, and will the 
committee in setting a precedent put a limit upon whom they will hear and 
how long the list is going to be? It is going to cost, as I understand it, $500 
per man for the committee to hear these witnesses from the north. 

Mr. GREGOIRE: I move the motion be now put. 


The CHAIRMAN: We should do certain things in order. You will recall that 
at the last meeting of this committee Mr. Grégoire’s motion was requested to 
stand. It says: 


Moved by Mr. Grégoire, seconded by Mr. Fleming that the ministers 
of natural resources of the provinces of Quebec and Ontario or the repre- 
sentatives be invited to come before the committee to give their opinions 
as to the limitations of the frontiers between the provinces and the 
territories of the Northwest. 


That is the motion, and of course, the Chair indicated that it had queries 
and requested the committee if it could stand. The committee agreed and Mr. 
Grégoire agreed that it could stand. Of course, the Chair has no ambition to 
‘speak too much at any sittings of the committee, but you realize that these 
first matters are pertinent to the proper operation of the committee and the 
Chair has, I believe, if it has any responsibility at all, the responsibility of 
doing that. Of course, I made extensive studies as to the propriety of the 
“committee hearing evidence on the matters of the frontiers of the provinces 
and the Northwest Territories. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Are you giving argument now, Mr. Chairman? 


The CHAIRMAN: No; I am just indicating what the committee sees as the 
situation in respect of the matters which arose. 


¥ Mr. TuRNER: Before we decide whether or not the two names suggested 
by Mr. Grégoire be made a part of this list, we should first of all decide whether 
it is a pertinent subject for this committee to consider; that is whether the’ 
question of the frontiers of the Northwest Territories, the province of Ontario 
and the province of Quebec ought to be discussed by this committee at this 
time. 

Mr. GREGOIRE: I move that the question on this point now be put. 


ae Mr. TURNER: What I am suggesting, through the Chair, is that if we add 
the two particular names now, this matter later might be declared out of order, 
‘be complicated and unnecesarily prejudice the people of the north. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: On a point of order, I move that we now put the motion. 


The CHAIRMAN: I am wondering which motion should have precedence. 
This discussion involves both motions. I would like the committee to assist the 
Chair in respect of the two motions which are now under discussion. 


Mr. GRAY: Perhaps Mr. Rheaume would consent to having his motion with- 
drawn and submit two separate motions. First we might begin with the series 
of motions in respect of each of the names. I think this is something we could 
decide quickly without controversy. Once we dispose of the decision in respect 
of calling people, then we can deal with the more simple question of payment 
of expenses. In this way we will also deal with Mr. Grégoire’s point which I 
recognize as being of importance to him. 


Mr. NIELSEN: I did not look at the fact that Mr. Grégoire’s motion was 
still before the committee and what effect it may have on Mr. Rheaume’s 
motion. I think, for the sake of order, the motions should be treated separately. 
For that purpose, perhaps Mr. Rheaume might be agreeable to amending his 
motion to exclude the individuals listed in the motion who were named by Mr. 
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Grégoire at the previous meeting. Then we . might vote on Mr. Grégoire’s motion, 
or Mr. Rheaume’s motion, or in the order in which you, Mr. Chairman, decide. 
In view of the previous motion, I do not think we could proceed with Mr. 
Rheaume’s motion. My suggestion to Mr. Rheaume is that he might amend his 
motion to exclude those individuals, the ministers of natural resources of the | 
province of Quebec and Ontario, and the minister of northern affairs, or some 
persons on their behalf. 
Mr. Moreau: I would also ask Mr. Rheaume to remove the proposition that 


the steering committee decide. If it is to the effect that it will be those witnesses 
the committee decides on, then I would be in favour of it. 

Mr. NIELSEN: Perhaps it could be restricted to: the list of witnesses as 
recommended at the last meeting of the steering committee. 

Mr. DINSDALE: Mr. Chairman, I would strongly support Mr. Nielsen’s 
proposal. I think it would be most unfortunate if this committee took any 
action which would make it impossible for representatives of the northerners 
to speak directly to the bills. I think it is important we have representatives 
from the various areas dealing with the subject matter of the bills. I say this 
because it makes me an honest man. The former administration had indicated 
such a committee would be called, and that this opportunity would be given. 
Therefore, I would suggest we do not confuse the issue, and that we make the 
changes which have been suggested by Mr. Nielsen. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: I think we now have two separate motions; the one I 
moved at the last sitting of this committee, and the one moved by Mr. Rheaume. 
I would like to have the question put on my motion. I believe it was under- 
stood before that we should vote on my particular motion now. Then you 
may put a second motion. I move that the first question be put now. 


Mr. TURNER: If the committee wishes to discuss Mr. Grégoire’s motion, 
I think we are in order to do so before voting. 


Mr. Kinpt: Mr. Chairman, are we not here to talk about these two. 
problems with regard to the Northwest Territories? If that is so, let us come 
directly to the point. What we want is to have these representatives down 
from the north. There should not be any difference of opinion between the 
people sitting around this table. We want to hear these people from the north. 
Let us talk tbout the Northwest Territories first, and then when we have 
that settled, we can go on with these secondary questions. They may not 
be secondary in the minds of some people; but I think we should deal with 
first things first, and we are dealing with the Northwest Territories and the” 
division. | 


The CHAIRMAN: The Chair would be prepared to submit any motion on 
which the committee would now feel prepared to vote. I do have two, and 
the one by Mr. Rheaume is not yet amended. 


Mr. TuRNER: If I understand Mr. Dinsdale and Mr. Nielsen correctly, 
they would be willing to treat the two subjects separately. This could be 
accomplished by voting on Mr. Grégoire’s motion first; that, after all, is the 
order in which the motions were presented. ; 

I have a few things to say in respect of Mr. Grégoire’s motion. May I do 
that, Mr. Chairman? / 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. The motion is before the committee now. 


Mr. TURNER: The substance of Mr. Grégoire’s motion is that the two 
provincial ministers of natural resources from Ontario and Quebec be called 
on the subject of discussing the provincial boundaries adjacent to the North-— 
west Territories. If I might refer to Mr. Grégoire’s argument before the House 
of Commons, what he is maintaining is that it is appropriate at the time of 
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~ discussion on Bills C-83 and C-84 to discuss the transfer of the islands, the 
littoral islands, bordering on Hudson bay and Hudson strait to the province 
of Quebec. I would like to submit to this committee that this question of the 
- outlying borders of the Northwest Territories, as they border on the provinces 
of Quebec and Ontario, is entirely irrelevant to the discussion of the subject 
matter of the two bills before us. In other words, the passage of Bill C-83 
_ relating to the Mackenzie Territory and Bill C-84 relating to the new territory 
of Nunassiaq has absolutely no effect on the status of the islands lying off the 
Bporthwest coast of Quebec. 

: These two bills do nothing to change the external boundaries of the 
_ territories. They do nothing to the province of Ontario or to the province of 
4 Quebec. All these bills do is to divide the territory along the line of the 105th 

meridian, and then following along Victoria and Banks islands. The Mackenzie 
bill, in clause (6)—that is Bill C-83—defines the boundaries of the Mackenzie 
4 Territory, and all of those boundaries are within the ‘present Northwest 

_ Territories. - 
7 The Nunassiaq bill provides for a new territory of Nunassiag to the east 
e which will include the remainder of the territory—that is the remainder of the 
E Northwest Territories as it existed on the 3lst of March, 1964. Since the 
~ Mackenzie bill does not come into force until April 1, 1964, it is quite clear 

_ that all the Nunassiaq bill does is to nominate that part of the territory nearest . 
E to the province of Quebec, that is, to define the Nunassiaq territory as being 
that part of the former Northwest Territories which remain after the sub- 
E traction of the Mackenzie soy 


a The eat padnaanes of the Nariieradt Territories could not be changed 
q x one bill. In other words, it is impossible for this bill to eatie the ouiwarg 


arene section 3. 
: ‘These bills change nothing SO far as the transfer of ge noepe: or of 


4 Mr. TuRNER: No, it does not mean that at all. 


rE Mr. MacInnis: Why do we continue this long discussion on a motion which 
| just asks for the provincial ministers to be called? The decision as to when 
Dthey shall be called is another matter. Mr. Grégoire’s motion could be very 
“easily accepted by this committee. I think the committee should get on to the 
| matters before it in respect to the Northwest Territories, while the decision to 
call provincial ministers before this committee—or if it is their desire to come 
_ before this commiteee—are matters which could be dealt with at a later date, 


and they have no pertinency whatsoever at the present time. 


Mr. TurRNER: In order not to complicate this matter, in order that we may 
tea pee ate from yal north without irrelevancies, I urge the committee 
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mittee, the committee should wish to examine other things, or related questions, © 
then the committee might do so. The status of these islands is in no way affected 
by these two bills. All that the bills do is to divide the pe ge along a 
designated line. 


Mr. MacInnis: I do not question that. I only question the pEnloneiae of 
this discussion about a motion which requests the presence of these ministers 
before this committee. If the motion is put, the committee will then decide 
when and in what order they want the witnesses to appear. 


Mr. Moreau: This commiteee is only empowered to discuss and to deal with 
matters referred to it. At the present time there are two bills dealing with the 
Northwest Territories. In my opinion before we can call any witnesses for any 
purpose whatsoever, we must first determine whether their testimony will be 
relevant to the two bills before us, and I think that is what Mr. Turner is doing. 


Mr. MacInnis: Your argument then is that you wish this committee to turn 
. down even a request from the provincial ministers to appear before this com- 
- mittee at this particular time. In short, you want no part of them. 


Mr. Moreau: Not until these bills are disposed of. 


Mr. LEDUC: The motion is to discuss the limits of the territories. These other - 
things are not in the motion. 


The CHAIRMAN: That is the very point the committee is involved in. - 


Mr. TURNER: In answer to Mr. MacInnis, it is in order to save further 
discussion and to get down to the pertinent crucial issue of hearing people in 
the territories on whether they wish the territories to be divided in any way. 
-Therefore I urge the committee to curtail discussion on the issue of the islands, 
and consider the question of hearing witnesses from the north. 


Mr. GrAy: On a point of order, as Mr. Turner has stated, changes in 
provincial boundaries can only be made in the manner he suggested. I raise 
the question at this time whether discussion involving changes in the outward | 
boundaries of these territories is in order. I raise the point of order that the | 
motion as presented to us by Mr. Grégoire is not in order because it deals with | 
questions that are beyond the competence of this committee. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Speaking to the point of order, if concurrent federal and 
provincial legislation is needed, then if we hear the provincial ministers, that 
should make for concurrent of provincial legislation to be enacted by vote. I | 
think Mr. Turner’s argument is completely along the line of arguments I 
would like to use. We are here to discuss the boundaries for two new northwest 
territories instead of one. It will not affect the boundaries of Canada, and it 
will not affect the boundaries of Ontario, Nunassiag, or Quebec. It is not a | 
question of islands, as Mr. Turner’s motion mentioned; it is a question of the 
three mile limit, which is the normal limit anywhere. How can Mr. Turner~ 
accept Mr. Pickersgill’s comment to us that the committee could and should 
discuss the problem of these new boundaries? If we have to establish boundaries — 
between Nunassiaq and the province of Ontario and the province of Quebec, 
surely we may discuss the territory adjacent thereto. 


The CHAIRMAN: On the point of order, whether this subject matter which is 
referred to in your motion is or is not in order, that is what is raised by 
Mr. Gray. The merits of the three mile limit or whatever other considerations 
there may be are not in dispute. Can this committee entertain a motion which 
is before us, to call these gentlemen in respect of the subject matter as 
indicated in the motion? 


Mr. DEACHMAN: I should like to refer to Mr. Grégoire’s point of order, ; 
Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: It was Mr. Gray’s point of order. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Mr. DEACHMAN: I am sorry, Mr. Gray’s point of order. Mr. Chairman, this 
is an internal matter dealing with events which are to take place inside the 
_ existing boundaries of the Northwest Territories. We are not making altera- 
_ tions to the boundaries adjacent to other provinces or other territories. This 
- includes only an internal change. If the province of Quebec desires to discuss 

the question of the islands, I suggest this question would come under a 
discussion of the boundary extension act, of the province. 

Under the British North America Act provision is made for the extension 
of boundaries of a province under the boundary extension act. 

; In the province of Quebec the boundary extension act of 1912 is an 
example showing what can be done. If Mr. Gregoire desires to proceed on 
_ the question of these islands the course for Mr. Grégoire to follow is to 
approach the province of Quebec, and the province of Quebec would then 
go to the federal government and make application under the British North 
_ America Act for the extension of the boundaries of Quebec. At that time the 
Northwest Territories would be brought into the discussions, and the question 
arising then in respect of the extension of the boundaries of Quebec would 
have to be dealt with under the boundaries extension act. 

Our discussions in this committee do not relate to such an application 
at all. There is a procedure in existence to take care of the problem to 
which Mr. Grégoire has referred. I suggest this problem is not relevant to 
our discussions. Certain procedures are set out covering procedures in 
this regard, and I may say that these procedures have been followed on 
“many occasions by different provinces. 


. Mr. DINsDALE: Mr. Chairman, I should like to speak to the point of -~ 

order Mr. Gray has raised concerning the relevance of this matter. 

The last time this question was under discussion, if my memory serves 
me correctly, was in 1912 in connection with the boundary extension act, at 
which time not only the provinces of Ontario and Quebec were concerned 
but also the province of Manitoba. As a matter of fact, I think Manitoba 
Ms had the greatest complaint because its boundaries were restricted. As a 
- result of the deliberations of that day the Manitoba boundaries were extended 
to the bay and the northern extremities of the boundaries of the province of 

Quebec were extended. It would seem to me if this committee is to deal 
with a question of boundaries there must be a reference of another act from 
the House of Commons, in which event the province of Manitoba would also 
be involved. I think it would be most unfortunate for this committee to 
confuse matters for discussion by the interjection of extraneous discussions 
at this time. 

a The immediate concern of this committee is a consideration of the two 
bills before us in respect of the changes in the administration of the North- 
west Territories. I feel that we should deal with these bills now and, at a 

- later date, if a member of the committee wishes to put the question in respect 

_ of boundaries before this committee then, of course, that member will have 

_ the right to do so. 


Mr. Kinpt: Mr. Chairman, the Nunassiag territory is residual. I think 
we should keep that fact in mind. This is an area which is left over after 
dividing the existing Northwest Térritories into two districts. The Nunassiaq 
territory is a residual area, and therefore, since it is a residual area the 

question to be brought before this committee in respect of the islands which 

should be attached to Quebec is an entirely different one and should not be 
confused with the subject matter of the two bills which have been referred 
to this committee. That is my point of view, Mr. Chairman. 


e 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you. I feel that the Chair has received very valuable 
assistance from the members of this committee. I have given this motion con- 
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siderable study since last Wednesday. As a result of reading citation 304 of 
Beauchesne, I am fully convinced that the committee can only consider those 
matters which have been committed to it by the House of Commons. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Pickersgill mentioned that this subject | 
was to be considered by this committee. 
The CHAIRMAN: Order, please. | 
Mr. Gray: I think the Chairman should be allowed to complete his remarks. © 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. I hope the members of this committee will permit the 
Chairman to finish. i 
I have given this matter quite extensive study. The two bills referred to — 
us are bills in respect of the Mackenzie Territory.and the Nunassiaq territory. 
If one reads those bills carefully one will see that we are in no way changing | 
the limits of the territories. In other words, the territory involved is exactly 
the same territory as now included in the Northwest Territories. I suggest all 
members read page 2, the addendum to clause 6 of the Mackenzie territory bill. — 
Therefore, the Chair is very positive of the fact that in no way can this — 
committee properly introduce discussions in respect of matters pertaining to lithe 
boundary limits between the provinces and the Northwest Territories. ‘ 
Without expanding this argument any further I feel that this committee | 
should not be called upon to deal with the subject proposed in Mr. Grégoire’s © 
motion, and I must, as the Chairman of this committee, declare this motion 
out of order. ‘ 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Mr. Chairman, are you declaring my motion out of order? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes, Mr. Grégoire. 

Mr. GREGOIRE: I appeal your decision. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is your privilege, Mr. Grégoire. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Mr. Chairman, I appeal on the ground that you said the : 
boundaries of the Northwest Pores would not be changed. I suggest to — 
you that once these bills have been adopted there will not be a Northwest | 
Territories as such. 


Mr. Moreau: You cannot appeal the Chairman’s decision. 


The Cuarrman: I draw your attention to a description which has been in 
existence since 1912 and which will form the basis of the limits of the Northwest 
Territories when it is divided. ; 4 

Mr. NIELSEN: Mr. Chairman, citation No. 295 of Beauchesne’s fourth editions 
stipulates there can be no appeal from the ruling of the chairman of a standing. 
committee. ay 

‘The CHAIRMAN: I appreciate your reference to that citation. Can you give 
me the number please? 


Mr. NIELSEN: It is citation 295, page 240 of Beauchesne’s fourth ae 


J 

ai] 

4] 
. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Mr. Chairman, I should like to move an amendment to my 
motion. 


Mr. NIELSEN: The motion has been declared out of order. Mr. Grégoire. 


& 
Mr. GREGOIRE: Mr. Chairman, I move that the appropriate bill be brought 
before this committee. | i 


The CHAIRMAN: We already have a motion with which we must deal. 
I will now entertain the amendment to your motion, Mr. Rheaume. 


& 
Mr. REAUME: I think the amendment has gone forward, Mr. Chairman. ~ 
The CHAIRMAN: Are you withdrawing your previous motion? 4 
Mr. RHEAUME: No, I will not withdraw it but I will amend it. 

‘The CHAIRMAN: We have forms in this regard to be signed. 


~ 
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a Mr. RHEAUME: I will change my motion and exclude the three ministers 
_ mentioned from payment of expenses. 


a The CHAIRMAN: Would you be prepared to consider leaving out Judge 
Sissons as well? 
: Mr. RueaumMeE: No. 


i -. Mr. Moreau: Would you read the amended motion, Mr. Chairman? I am 
not quite sure what it says. 


- The CHAIRMAN: I will have to obtain the ecient of the mover. The 
motion now reads that the expenses of all witnesses recommended by the 
“steering committee be paid except the expenses of the ministers of resources 

for Ontario and Quebec and the minister of northern affairs. 


; Mr. Moreau: I understood Mr. Nielsen and Mr. Rheaume agreed that the 
~ committee decided what witnesses we are going to hear. 


E Mr. RHEAUME: We do not have to agree on that because this is the accepted 
y procedure. 


. _ The CHAIRMAN: Sie the committee can make those decisions. The steer- 
ping committee is only a helping hand. 
Mr. Turner: I should like to say, on Mr. Rheaume’s motion, that I agree 
with the point made by Mr. Gray that perhaps it would be easier for us if we 
decided first of all who we wanted to hear, and secondly whether we were 
a going to cover the expenses for all these people. 
a My second point is on the question of Judge Sissons. This committee, by 
inviting or compelling Mr. Justice Sissons to appear before this committee 
iF would be inviting a number of the judiciary charged with the administration 
s justice in these territories to comment upon administrative matters going 
_ well beyond the realm of justice, to comment upon the division of the territories 
and to comment upon matters that are not properly within the functions and 
- purview of a judge, perhaps to the embarrassment of himself and perhaps to 
the embarrassment of the administration of justice. I would ask the mover 
and the committee to consider very carefully whether Mr. Justice Sissons 
; _ ought to be put into the compromising position whereby he, as a judge, would 
- enter into a political discussion before this committee. I oct urge that the 
"mover consider withdrawing that name in order to exempt a judge from 
ae controversy. 


be. Mr. MacInnis: Do these witnesses not appear on a voluntary basis? 


| 
le 


The CHAIRMAN: We are entitled to summon them, but they can come on 
their own. The majority come on their own, but some are summoned by us. 
Of course, a notification will have to be sent. 


2 Mr. MacInnis: I am sure that if the judge referred to does not wish to 
come voluntarily this committee is not going to summon him. Therefore, it will 
be the decision of the judge whether he will appear before this committee 
and it will be purely voluntary. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is the committee prepared for the question? 

| It is moved by Mr. Rheaume and seconded by Mr. Nielsen that the ex- 
penses of all the witnesses recommended by the steering committee be paid 
I except for the ministers of resources for Ontario and Quebec and the minister 
of northern affairs. 


| 4 Mr. NIELSEN: Is there not another part to that motion, Mr. Chairman? Is 
' that all of it? 
ie 


fie The CHAIRMAN: Those are the words of Mr. Rheaume’s motion. 
ia: Mr. NIELSEN: The motion should, as well as mentioning the payment of 
Be Penses for these witnesses, refer to the calling of them. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Do you want that separately? | 


Mr. RHEAUME: The motion could read: “that they be called and that | 
their expenses be paid’. It is easy enough to clear that one. 


Mr. Moreau: “Be asked’, rather than “be called’’. 
Mr. RHEAUME: Yes, I agree. 


The CHAIRMAN: I believe, Mr. Nielsen, you would require another motion | 
to name the witnesses the committee would like to call. | 


Mr. MacInnis: Let us have a list of them now. 


The CHairRMAN: Are you positive, Mr. Rhéaume, that your list includes all | 
of them? | 

The list is as follows: Mr. Robert Williamson, Rankin Inlet, Northwest q 
Territories; Rev. Father Louis Lemer, O.M.I., Cambridge Bay, Northwest | 
Territories; Frobisher bay chamber of commerce, Frobisher bay, Northwest 
Territories; Judge J. H. Sissons, Yellowknife, Northwest Territories; the port | 
manager of Churchill, Manitoba; Mr. Mark DeWeerdt of Yellowknife, North- | 
west Territories; a representative of the Fort Smith chamber of commerce, | 
Fort Smith, Northwest Territories; a representative of the Yellowknife board | 
of trade, Yellowknife, Northwest Territories and Mr. P. A. C. Nichols of Winni- | 
peg, Manitoba. | 


Mr. TuRNER: We are giving a global approval for the payment of ex- | 
penses of all these gentlemen without knowing how much we are going to | 
contribute to this. It is going to cost $500 per man. I feel the committee is 
going at it a bit cavalierly. Some of these people ought to have their expenses | 
paid; there is no doubt about it. I have grave reservations about how long 
this list should be. Would the committee be agreeable to setting a time limit 
as to when these gentlemen should appear? 


Mr. Kinpt: How many names are on the list now? 
The CHAIRMAN: Fourteen. 
Mr. MacInnis: The motion does not include what Mr. Turner referred to, | 


| 


the amount of the expense, nor does it include any time. Any further dis- | 
cussion on this motion is ridiculous. Nobody has a full understanding of it. 


The CuarrMaN: It is not for the Chair to say how ridiculous an argument | 
may be. The motion has been read and I await a discussion. That is the Chair’s | 
position. 


Mr. MacInnis: Fifty per cent of the argument that has gone on in this | 
committee is conducted by the Chair. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: I would like the Chair to be more impartial in this dis- | 
cussion. : 


Mr. TuRNER: I certainly speak on behalf of most members of the com-— 
mittee and I would like to defend the impartiality of the Chair today. We are 
trying to bring these questions down to the crux of the matter so that mem- 
bers of the committee may know what the vote is all about. It is unfair for 
members of the committee to accuse the Chairman of a lack of impartiality. 


Mr. RHEAUME: If the Chair recognizes arguments on the list that the steer- _ 
ing committee has prepared, surely the way for members of the committee to 
voice objections is by way of a vote against the motion and not by starting to 
pick out this name or that name. That would take two or three days. a 


The CHAIRMAN: I agree we should try to limit the discussions to the prob- a 
lem we have. The problem which faces the committee this morning is to find 
out which people we wish to call before us and the expenses that will be paid. 
The motion is before us and I will now hear the arguments. If there is no : 
argument, I will put the motion before the committee. z 
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Mr. TURNER: These gentlemen on the list do not all have a representative 
character, some represent a community but others, such as the port manager 
from Churchill, Manitoba—who is by the way outside of the Northwest Terri- 
- tories—or Mr. Mark DeWeerdt would come down in their own personal capacity. 

For these gentlemen to be included in the global motion on expenses would 
surely be diluting the effect of Mr. Rheaume’s motion. 


Mr. RHEAUME: On that point, Mr. Chairman, the port manager from 
Churchill was recommended by Mr. Deachman to the steering committee. That 
is why he was included. 


Mr. TURNER: There is a difference between inviting these gentlemen and 
subsidizing each one of them. Some of them are representatives while others 
come in a personal capacity. 


Mr. RHEAUME: This gentleman happens to be in Ottawa anyway, which is 
why his name is included. No expenses would be involved there. He comes in 
an official capacity. As Mr. Turner probably knows, Churchill and the proposed 
Nunassiag territory have a great deal in common and it is important that this 
man be heard. As to the other people, we must remember that the first four 
witnesses we heard were speaking in their personal capacity since they were 

not councillors of the Northwest Territories council at the time, their mandate 
having expired. They can testify as well as any former member of parliament 
can testify as to what went on when he was a member of parliament. 


Mr. TURNER: He can testify as a past representative of the people until 
another member of parliament is elected. 


The CHAIRMAN: We do not know whether it is the past president of the 
chamber of commerce or the actual president. We trust that they will send the 
man who is most knowledgeable and one who could enlighten the committee 

best. 


Mr. TURNER: I move an amendment to exclude from this list of expenses 
Mr. Mark DeWeerdt of the legal firm. 


The CHAIRMAN: We have a motion to exclude another name, that of Mr. 
Mark DeWeerdt. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Can I speak on a point of order, Mr. Chairman? Citation 69, 
subclause (2) on page 235 of Beauchesne’s Fourth Edition reads as follows: 


(2) The Clerk of the house is authorized to pay out of the contingent 
fund to witnesses so summoned a reasonable sum per diem during their 
travel and attendance, to be determined by Mr. Speaker, and a reason- 
able allowance for travelling expenses. 


The point of order is that the house and committees have adopted rules as 
contained in Beauchesne’s which stipulate that certain authority is placed in 
the Clerk of the house for the payment of expenses and, therefore, I do not 
think this committee can pass a motion that it would take away this authority 
which is given to the Clerk of the house. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: I spoke with the Clerk on that subject and he told me that 
the procedure was that the committee would first indicate those witnesses for 
which they wanted payment of expenses. Of course, the last recourse is to the 
Speaker and the Clerk of the house. 

In my opinion, we are not infringing on the act; this committee has the first 
responsibility of choosing the proper witnesses which it wishes to call and 
stating for what witnesses, in their view, expenses should be paid. I obtained 
this information from the Clerk himself. We are not in the Speaker’s or Clerk’s 

- office now; we are in committee and I am trying to find out which witnesses you 
would like to call and for which ones you wish the expenses paid. 
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Mr. RHEAUME: With permision of the committee and Mr. Nielsen I would 
be agreeable to deleting Mr. DeWeerdt’s name from the list in so far as expenses 
are concerned. Mr. DeWeerdt is from the law firm of Searle and DeWeerdt. . 

Mr. TURNER: You can foresee a few difficulties in that particular name. 

The CHAIRMAN: It has been moved by Mr. Rheaume that the expenses of 
all witnesses recommended by the steering committee be paid with the excep- 
tion of the minister of resources of Ontario and Quebec, the Minister of 
Northern Affairs and Mr. DeWeerdt, who is not to be called. 

An hon. MEMBER: Not to be paid. 

Mr. WaTSON (Chéteauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): Not to be called.. 

The CHAIRMAN: We are getting confused again. 

Mr. RHEAUME: All right, not to be called. 

The CHAIRMAN: Not to be called. 

Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 

The CHAIRMAN: All in favour of the motion? Those against? 

Motion agreed to. 

Mr. GREGOIRE: Mr. Chairman, I would like to move, seconded by Mr. 
Rheaume, that the subject matters of the Boundaries Act 1912 be discussed and ~ 
revised by this committee. . 

Mr. Moreau: On a point of order, Mr. Chairman— 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Before hearing the point of order, Mr. Chairman, I think 
my motion should be accepted. 


The CHAIRMAN: You cannot bring up the same subject matter in a com- 
mittee which has been dealt with before and that matter has been dealt with. — 


Mr. Gray: Mr. Chairman, I have asked to be heard on the point of order. — 
This refers to whether or not this motion can be accepted and fully discussed | 
in this committee at this time. You will find in Beauchesne’s there is a clear 
precedent to the effect that a committee can consider only what is referred to it | 
by the house, and we know what that is by the order of reference. . 


Mr. GREGOIRE: This has been referred— 


Mr. Gray: Let me finish; I have the floor. 
I would suggest that we find out what is referred to us by the house by 4 
looking at the order of reference, and I think if you read it you will not see this — 
question discussed. Now, there might be some suggestions as to what was said by — 
certain hon. members of the house but I raise the question whether or not any ~ 
member of the house, unless he incorporates his views in a formal order which ~ 
is passed by the house, can impose the obligation upon a committee to discuss 
anything. 
Mr. TURNER: On a further point of order, Mr. Chairman, in my opinion, it ‘ 
is not proper for a committee to decide it aril discuss any question other than ~ 
that which is referred to it by the house. : 
Mr. NIELSEN: For your further information, it is set out. at 304, page 244 : 
of Beauchesne’s that a committee can only consider those matters which have — 
been committed to it by the house. ; 
The CHAIRMAN: I referred to that reference Pisce when I declared 
the motion of Mr. Grégoire out of order. F 
Mr. GREGOIRE: Can we hear the terms of reference? F 
The CHAIRMAN: It was read twice. The subject matters are bills C-83 and ~ 
C-84. 
Mr. GREGOIRE: Could we have it read again? 
The CLERK OF THE COMMITTEE (French): 


per 
5 


wear we me, 


si 
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The CHARMAN: In English, the terms of reference are that the subject 

, of the bills hereafter named be referred to the committee on mines, forests 

and waters for examination: (1) bill C-83, to modify the law of the terri- 

tories of the Northwest, to give to the new territories new statutory law in 
consequence thereof, and bill C-84, a bill concerning the territory of Nunassiaq. 

Mr. GrecorrE (French): 

The CuHarrmMan (French): 

Mr. GREGOIRE (French): 

Mr. TuRNER (French): 

Some hon. MEMBERS: Translation, please. 

aS Mr, GREGOIRE (French): 

. Mr. Gray (Interpretation): It was decided already that all matters out- 
side the territory of the northwest did not come under the concern of the 
committee; that had been Oe object of the decision that had already been 
taken. 


E _ Mr. NIELSEN: What did Mr. Grégoire say? 
Mr. Moreau: He said ‘‘No”’’. 


_ Mr. Grercorre: The point I was making, in French to the committee was 
that you, Mr. Chairman, have ruled out the question of the invitation of the 
Ministers of natural resources, but not in regard to Bills C-83 and C-84. 
: say that in Bill C-83 and in Bill C-84 you change the Northwest Territory 
into two territories. This is a reference to what was passed in the 1912 
Boundaries Act constituting the Northwest Territories and giving some boun- 
‘daries to all of this. If in this committee you study a part of the 1912 
Boundaries Act, I submit that we must include in our discussion all matters 
related to this by this act. 
I think I expressed myself better in French, but I hope you understand 
mIny point. 


Mr. Gray: I think Mr. Grégoire may have misunderstood the point of 
order I raised during his motion about the ministers of the provinces. The 
point I was making was not whether those particular ministers should be 
called; it was in reference to the broader question whether this could pos- 
-sibly be discussed in this committee at this time. I had the impression that 
you in effect ruled my point was properly taken. 

4 The CHAIRMAN: That is the contention of the Chair at the present time. 
At the time of Mr. Grégoire’s motion, I read the text of Beauchesne and I 
declared the subject matter of the ne of the boundaries of the Northwest 

PPerritories was in no way referred to us in these bills, and I declared it out 

of order. I further ruled this motion out of order for the same reason that 

the subject matter it intends to bring in is not referred to this committee. 

x a stated this decision was taken by this committee a short while ago, and 

we cannot constantly bring back the same motion on a subject matter 
which the committee has agreed unanimously was out of order. 

: Mr. GREGOIRE: May I ask on what specifically you ruled my motion out 
of order? Was it because of the subject matter or— 


4 The CHarrMAN: The subject matter, yes. 

+" Mr. GREGOIRE: Then I make another motion with no reference to any 
“subject: 

i I move that the ministers of national resources of Ontario and Quebec be 
invited to this committee, without reference to any subject. 


The CHAIRMAN: You have the responsibility of advising the committee for 
what reason you would like the committee to hear their evidence. 
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Mr. GREGOIRE: Concerning the actions of the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police of the Northwest Territories. 


Mr. Moreau: What possible right could these gentlemen throw on law 
enforcement in the territories? 

Mr. NIELSEN: Mr. Justice Sissons will do that. 

Mr. GREGOIRE: I move that. 

Mr. RHEAUME: I second the motion. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: I would like to ask you to put on record that our party, 
being entitled to only one member on this committee, has to get some seconders — 
from other parties. 


The CHAIRMAN: I would not like to have that in the record because, as I | 
read the list, there are three members of your group on this committee. 


Mr. NIELSEN: May I suggest, while any rulings you might make as to 
motions made by Mr. Grégoire, and other members on the subject of boundaries 
is one thing, you do not make any premature rulings on what may or may not 
be relevant in any future discussions so far as boundaries are concerned. I have | 
some doubt about that view myself and I would not like to see you make rulings 
now until the committee has reached the stage where an attempt is made to 
discuss these particular problems. That stage has not yet been reached. 


The CHAIRMAN: To safeguard your doubts, Mr. Nielsen, I am happy to 
restate that my rulings that the motion of Mr. Grégoire is not in order is based | 
on the fact that it does not come within the subject matter of the committee’s | 
reference. If the house refers matters which may be relevant to boundaries, I | 
would be most pleased to entertain a motion pertaining to that at the proper | 
time, but I am making my ruling today on the reference which we now have. | 

Mr. HERRIDGE: I cannot resist pointing out that you have established a 
precedent. It is the first time in my experience in Ottawa, which extends over — 
nearly 19 years, that I have heard such a ruling. You have repudiated the word | 
-.of the minister of the crown, given to the house on behalf of the government. 
The CHAIRMAN: In what way? 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Because of the commitment of the Secretary of State. 


The CHAIRMAN: I know I am apt to make mistakes, but I like to know 
what they are. 


Mr. TurRNER: I would like to speak to that point. 
Mr. GREGOIRE: First, I have a motion. | 
Mr. TuRNER: I am entitled to speak. If Mr. Herridge has an elephantine 
memory— 
Mr. RHEAUME: Elephant-like. K 
Mr. TURNER: Let us say a trunk for a good point. He will recall that Mr. 
Pickersgill’s, the minister of the crown to whom I assume he is referring, 


commitment to this committee was that he would refer the subject matters” 
of these bills to the committee, and that was his only commitment. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: No. Read your Hansard. 
Mr. TuRNER: That was his only commitment. 
Mr. RHEAUME: Specifically, the problem of the islands. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Specifically the problems of the islands; that was his 
statement. - 


The CHAIRMAN: There are two or three quotations, but I think this is the | 
one to which you refer: , 


I would be quite prepared to give an undertaking that in some 


fashion or other this matter would be remitted to a committee so tha 7 
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the matters the hon. member wishes to raise could be raised, if that is 
satisfactory. 


Mr. TURNER: “...if that is satisfactory.” 


_ Mr. Grécorre: Read what was the question I asked the minister which 
resulted in an answer like this, and then you will see what was his 
commitment. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is four pages long. I read it through at least twice 
‘and I can tell you that the gist of it was that Mr. Pickersgill was making a 
request of the house to have the bills read so that they may be referred to 
the council of the Northwest Territories in July, and of course, Mr. Grégoire 
brought up the matter that he wanted the limits discussed and the islands. 
Mr. Pickersgill said that he was undertaking that the bills would be referred 
to a proper committee where he can bring up any matter he wishes. But Mr. 
Pickersgill, I am sure, did not intend that anything which any member might 
wish to bring before this committee would be in order. 

Mr. GREGOIRE: We will bring it up in the house. 

Mr. Kinpt: May I ask when the next meeting will be called, and, sec- 

ondly, when the witnesses, in the order in which they will be called, will 
appear? We cannot hear them all at one time. Will .the steering committee 
undertake this? 
The CHAIRMAN: Only to a limited degree; yes. I have looked over the sit- 
tings of the various committees, and I feel we could entertain a decision to 
~have sittings at these times: Mondays at 3.30 p.m. and 8 o’clock; Wednesdays at 
nine, to break off at 11 a.m., and then again at 3.30 p.m.; Fridays at 9 a.m. to ~ 
break off at 11 a.m. I can advise the committee that the other days are rather 
loaded with committee meetings. On Tuesdays and Thursdays there are five 
and six committees in the mornings and in the afternoons. 

Mr. GreEGorrRE: Mr. Chairman, there is a motion. 


| The CHAIRMAN: The motion is that the ministers of natural resources of 
Ontario and Quebec be called by this committee. 


Mr. Gray: I suggest this be studied by the steering committee and a report 
-be brought before us at the next meeting. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would that be agreeable to the committee? 
Suggestion agreed to. 


Bs The CHAIRMAN: Now, would it be in order to call a meeting for Friday 
morning at nine o’clock. We have people in Ottawa who are readily available. 
e Mr. GREGOIRE: If we will start the next meeting with my motion. 
4s The CHAIRMAN: Is the committee agreeable to meet at nine o’clock on 
Friday morning? 
‘ Agreed. 


The committee adjourned. 
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4 a FRIDAY, December 6, 1963. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I see a quorum, therefore I call the meeting 
_to order. 


3 I would like to bid geod morning to the members of the mines, forests and 
waters committee and I beg the indulgence of the committee because, as so often 
Be ebens, I have certain small matters to bring before the members before we 
pProceed with the business proper of the meeting today. 


® Mr. Howard has been named to replace Mr. Herridge on the committee. I 
would like the Clerk to inform the committee that this has now been arranged 
and that Mr. Howard will be receiving the notices instead of Mr. Herridge. 
Apparently this was done in error, but I feel the committee lost nothing because 
Mr. Herridge’s points of view were heard by the committee. It does present the 
problem, however, that Mr. Herridge had accepted my invitation to serve on 
the steering committee because he did not know of the arrangements which 
had been made. I asked Mr. Howard if he would replace Mr. Herridge. I would 
like the committee’s approval. 


oi: Mr. Deachman has indicated to me that he would appreciate it if the com- 
“mittee would agree that Mr. Turner should replace him on the steering 
committee. 

I ask the committee’s concurrence in these arrangements. 


Agreed. 


Some of the people it has been suggested the committee should call as 
witnesses live a great distance from Ottawa. It is felt, therefore, that we should 
establish a regular schedule of meetings so that the Chairman or the Clerk 
“may wire these witnesses in rational order to prevent a situation in which all 


: The schedules of committees are very heavy and I am informed by the Clerk 
that the least congested times would be Monday afternoon, Wednesday morning 
-and Wednesday afternoon and Friday morning. If the committee were to accept 
those times it would mean that we would have a schedule of four meetings 
“a week. 

Agreed. 


s % The CHAIRMAN: Therefore the committee will meet on Monday afternoon, 


Fe Beechan that his testimony be heard and that his expenses be paid, and I 
aed him that further information would be communicated to him as to the time 


Is the committee agreed that we should instruct the Clerk to wire all the 
| gentlemen on the list that we have to the effect that their testimony will be 
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Mr. RHEAUME: If the committee so wishes, I will be glad to sit;down with ~ 
the Clerk and assist him in terms of air line schedules, which are a complicating — 
factor in this case. | 

The CHAIRMAN: I believe you are familiar with the witnesses and their — 
whereabouts. Could you suggest which three, for example, should be heard — 
first? A 

Mr. RHEAUME: As long as the committee will give me general approval I ~ 
will be happy to sit down and go over this matter with the Clerk and the ~ 
Chairman. I am afraid I cannot give you the information offhand. i 

The CHAIRMAN: Is it agreed that these witnesses shall be told that their — 
expenses have been approved and that Mr. Rheaume should discuss the 
matter of further arrangements with the Clerk? a 

Mr. Watson (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): I think we should — 
make it clear with regard to the chambers of commerce who are going to 
come down from the Northwest Territories that we want to hear concrete 
evidence in regard to the Northwest Territories, not merely that they need 
more business. 

Mr. RHEAUME: I think if we ask them intelligent questions we will receive 
intelligent answers. 

The CHAIRMAN: They will be witnesses and they will answer questions 
put to them by the committee, so the responsibility les with the committee. 

Mr. TuRNER: In the telegrams that are sent to the witnesses I suggest 
the Clerk be careful in his wording as to expenses being covered, because the — 
expenses are still subject to confirmation by the Clerk of the house and by — 
the Speaker. I suggest that it is merely stated that the committee will be — 
prepared to pay expenses to an amount allowed by the rules of the house 
and determined by the Speaker, if it is necessary to put some sort of caveat 
on it. It ought not to be indicated in the wire that they are going to have their 
expenses covered. 

The CHAIRMAN: The Clerk informs me that the usual wording is ‘‘reasonable 
and usual living and travelling expenses’’. 


Agreed. 


The meeting is now open for whatever business there is. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: I think, Mr. Chairman, we had a motion on hand when we ~ 
adjourned at the last sitting. 


The CHAIRMAN: That is correct. Will the Clerk read the motion which — 
was before the committee. 


The CLERK: The motion of Mr. Grégoire, seconded by Mr. Rheaume is: * 


: That the ministers of national resources of the provinces of Manitoba, ~ 
Ontario and Quebec be called by this committee. = 


Both the mover and the seconder agreed to let the motion stand until $ 
the steering committee considered it and reported to the main committee. 

The CHAIRMAN: Does anyone care to speak to the motion before the ~ 
committee? ‘3 

Mr. MacInnis: Is it not rather difficult to speak to the motion owing to — 
the fact that the last comment the Clerk made was that it was agreed to — 
let the motion stand until we had a full report from the steering committee? 

Mr. GREGOIRE: When we finished our last meeting there was a great deal i 
of noise but I never understood it was to be studied by the steering committee — 
before coming here. There was no mention about that. $i 


Mr. DEACHMAN: May we have the minutes on that subject read to us? “s 
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The CHAIRMAN: You would like the report of the proceedings? 


Mr. DEACHMAN: I would like to hear the verbatim report of the meeting 
_ if it is available. That will clear up the point as to what was said. 


| The CHAIRMAN: I think we should have that since there is some confusion 
as to the last words in the minutes. 


- The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we now have the reporter’s transcript of the 
a meeting that we were diccueeine and also we were discussing the sittings of 

the committee, about which I had made some remarks. I believe that should 
5 bring the committee up to date. Mr. Grégoire brought up the matter. 


oF The CLERK OF THE COMMITTEE: I read: 
Mr. GREGOIRE: Mr. Chairman, there is a motion. 
The CHAIRMAN: The motion is that the ministers of natural resources 


by 


% | of Ontario and Quebec be called by this committee. 

es Mr. GRAY: I suggest this be studied by the steering committee and~ 
4 a report be brought before us at the next meeting. 

- The CHAIRMAN: Would that be agreeable to the committee? 

yy Suggestion agreed to. 

a The CHAIRMAN: Now, would it be in order to call a meeting for 

iS Friday morning at nine o’clock. We have people in Ottawa who are | 
~ , readily available. 

~ Mr. GrReEcoIRE: If we will start the next meeting with my motion. 

ne The CHAIRMAN: Is the committee agreeable to meeting at nine o’clock 

i: on Friday morning? 

‘4 Agreed. 

“4 —The committee adjourned. 

2 Mr. DEACHMAN: Yes, but your motion was not agreed to by Mr. Grégoire, 

and there is nothing on the record to indicate that anybody even knew of it. 


Mr. RHEAUME: The suggestion was that it go first to the steering committee 
- before being considered by this committee. But the steering committee was 
to called. 
: a Mr. DEACHMAN: I think it should first go to the steering committee; other- 
ES wise we would be upsetting everything that we had passed. 
aoe Mr. RHEAUME: All the steering committee could do would be to send it 
back to this committee. That is all they could do. 
§ Mr. GREGOIRE: As I said a moment ago, when it was the time of adjourn- 
ment, somebody proposed it; but with all the noise going on I did not hear that 
_ it was to be referred back to the steering committee before being brought up 
hee 3 here. My understanding was that it would be the first subject for study at the 
meet sitting of this committee. 
i : Mr. MacInnis: The last two statements in the minutes are rather vague. I 
refer to the suggestion that we refer it to the steering committee, and then 
S ‘starts the next meeting with Mr. Grégoire’s motion. 
+The CHAIRMAN: It was agreed that the next meeting be at nine o’clock 
today. It does not say anything about the first item of business being Mr. 
- Grégoire’ s motion. 
-Mr. MacInnis: Would you mind re-reading that statement please? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, would you? 
The CLERK OF THE COMMITTEE: 


Mr. Gray: I suggest this be studied by the steering committee and 
a report be brought before us at the next meeting. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Would that be agreeable to ihe committee? 
Suggestion agreed to. f 


a 


The CHAIRMAN: Now, would it be in order to call a meeting to" ; 


readily available. 
Mr. Grecorre: If we will start the next meeting with my motion. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is the committee agreeable to meet at nine o ’clock | ; 
on Friday morning? # 


Agreed. 


Mr. MacInnis: There is my argument. You have two statements there — 
following Mr. Grégoire’s motion, one in which it is indicated that the steering — 
committee must study it before bringing it back to this committee, and the © 
final statement in the minutes refers to the fact that Mr. Grégoire has on — 
record, and’ the committee records show, that the last remark made was to the © 
effect that this meeting today should start with his motion. There is nothing ~ 
to indicate that the committee did not agree with it. Granted there is nothing © 
there to say that they did; however, that statement is in the record, and you © 
have to go along with what has been placed in the record. If there was any © 
objection to what Mr. Grégoire said at the time, then it should have been — 
registered in the minutes. So you do not have a choice. 


Mr. TuRNER: That is a rather unusual proposition to say that unless cS 
you are alert enough to object to all Mr. Grégoire’s statements, you are agrees) ' 
ing to them. ‘ 


Mr. MacInnis: You are making use of Mr. Grégoire’s arguments. I say 
that what is in the minutes is what is official, and it is officially stated in the ~ 
minutes and it was recorded that a member of this committee said that the ~ 
meeting would start with his motion, and there is nothing in the minutes to Re 
~ indicate that there was any dissent. . 


Mr. Watson (Chdteauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): May we not bring | 
this matter back before this committee and dispose of it now? ; 


The CHAIRMAN: I am agreeable. The steering committee is not the full — 
committee. We are aware of the fact that Mr. Herridge was on the steering — 
committee representing the N.D.P., but he is not officially on this committee. — 
I discussed the matter with Mr. Howard and Mr. Howard did not indicate to © 
me that he could be a eet es the steering committee. That leaves Mr. — 


; 


on this committee, and that Mr. Herridge sat both on this committee and the © 
steering committee without knowing, himself, that he had been replaced by © 
Mr. Howard. yg 


Mr. MacInnis: It would appear that this particular meeting this morn-~ 
ing cannot do any business, so there is no point in sitting. Under the cir- 
cumstances, the suggestion is that we must first deal with the business of the 
steering committee, but the steering committee has not as required met and 3 
reported back to this committee. Therefore there is no point in our going on 
with this meeting. : 


Mr. DEACHMAN: This committee has power. It is a plenary committee, and : 
it has power to do anything it wants. It can revoke what was done; that ise 
the decision to refer the matter to the steering committee. You called this — 
meeting today for nine o’clock and now it is almost 9.45 a.m. We have witnesses © 
that we could hear this morning. What are we to do? We could spend an- 
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oe er half. et on this er oavicnts I See we agree to call the witnesses 
od get on with our work. 


. The Cuarrman: Is there not a motion? 
as _ Mr. WATSON eee eee ae Laprairie): I move that we bring 


rhe CHAIRMAN: We are the full committee right now. 
= Mr. DEACHMAN: Yes, we are the full committee. 


Mr. WATSON (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): Then is it necessary to 
make a motion? 


<4 The CHAIRMAN: Yes, I would Beets having a motion. 


Mr. WATSON (Chdteauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): I move that Mr. 
.G régoire’s motion at the last meeting be referred back to the main committee 
3 or decision this morning. 


The CHaIRMAN: I do not follow you. We are fone and the motion is here 
pefore this committee. 


Mr. GrrGorRE: All right, question! 


Mr. TURNER: I am going to argue against Mr. Grégoire’s cpt and Z am 
Ene others on why I do not think this motion should be eo but voted 
down. It is quite clear from Mr. Grégoire’s speeches, in the House of Commons, 
and from his earlier motions before this committee, that the reason he wishes 
: Ethe gentlemen to appear before this committee is to discuss— . 


"Mr. Grercotre: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order, I do not think he can 
mm lake any assumption about my motion. If we are discussing my motion, we 
‘must stick to the motion and not to intentions which I might have. 


Mr. TurRNER: In answer to that, the Chairman and the committee are 
endeavouring to learn from Mr. Grégoire the purpose of these gentlemen 
“appearing before the committee. Just as Mr. Rheaume was kind enough to give 
to the committee the reason he wishes to call certain residents of the north 
ountry, I think the committee is entitled to know why Mr. Grégoire wants these 
gentlemen to appear. 
_ Mr. GREGOIRE: You have my motion! 
_ Mr. TuRNER: Mr. Grégoire is not willing to reply, I think the committee 
is entitled to assume that in accordance with his past arguments before the > 
‘house and before this committee, the reason he wishes to invite the three 
provincial ministers to come before the committee is to have them testify with 
or respect to the border, and the island problem having to do with Hudson Bay, 
and the boundary Oe with respect to the provincial and federal frontiers up in 
_ the Northwest Territories. That being so, I want to summarize the arguments 
| I made against that. 
4 Mr. GrecorreE: I think he is presuming there that at the last meeting I gave 
_ the reasons. If the clerk of the committee wants to read them back he may do so. 


af +. 


The CHAIRMAN: We are proposing to invite some 12 to 15 witnesses pre- 
sented by various members of this committee. We are to notify them with the 
qualification that their testimony will be on the subject of the two bills, and 
_ that their expenses have been approved. Could the committee not request that 
. the three witnesses now suggested be invited on the same terms? 


\ 


_ Mr. MacInnis: For the sake of clarity in the minutes, for the second time 
this morning the same obvious mistake has been made. You made reference to 
the fact that the testimony has been approved. No testimony has been approved 
because the witnesses have not even appeared before the committee as yet. 
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_ The CHAIRMAN: These witnesses were approved by a definite vote of this 
committee. That is what I meant. That is all there is implied in it. These people — 
were approved as proper witnesses before this committee on these two bills, 3 
and their expenses to come here to testify have also been approved. That is the © 
only import to it. This was the wish of the committee, and that was the only — 
way we could invite these people to testify here. 


Mr. TuRNER: I am objecting at this point to the three witnesses suggested — 
by Mr. Grégoire appearing before the committee. 


Mr. DInSDALE: If I might interject, I would suggest that if we vote right 
now it would expedite matters. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. : 

Mr. TuRNER: I am not prepared to surrender my right to argue on the © 


motion unless Mr. Dinsdale wishes to place arguments before the committee, — 
in which event I would yield the floor to him. 4 


Mr. DINSDALE: I merely suggested that we have a vote on it right now. ; 


Mr. Turner: If that should happen, then I would lose my opportunity a 
to make my argument. I would have no opportunity to make my argument after ~ 
the motion. Unless Mr. Dinsdale wishes to clarify the committee on the position ~ 
his group is going to take on the matter, then I would be willing to yield the — 
floor to him on that assumption. 


Mr. DinsDauE: I do not think I would like to suggest that we Soe vote — 
as a group. : 
Mr. RHEAUME: We are all independent thinkers! 


Mr. TurNER: That being so, and recognizing the humour of Mr. Rheaume’s — 
last remarks, I shall continue with my argument. Mr. Grégoire is in the position 
that he can give this house and this committee the background on why he | 
wants these gentlemen called. I take it to be on the question of the borders # 
situation. But if that is not his purpose, then it is a motion of privilege to ask “i 
us, because he was objecting to the fact that this committee allegedly did not | 
give him a hearing on that very subject. So I suggest that Mr. Grégoire is q 
caught on the horns of a dilemma. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: You are only speaking in terms of ‘“‘if’’. 


Mr. TuRNER: I would appreciate it if I might be allowed to continue my | 
argument. I am speaking on a legitimate point of order. | 


The suggestion that Mr. Grégoire wants these gentlemen to be called to | 
testify on the border question supports Mr. Grégoire’s former argument in the | 
house and before the committee. Or, if they are not, then he has no point of 4 
privilege, because the subject he was discussing in the house was not relevant 
to the witnesses. I would think, judging from Mr. Grégoire’s smile, that I have | 
a sufficient answer for a moment to proceed. I am going to argue that this | 
question of the border between the Northwest Territories and the provinces has | 
nothing whatever to do with the bills before this committee. I am willing and | 
anxious, if the question should come up, to introduce evidence from the Depart- — | 
ment of Justice to substantiate the legal arguments I made before this com- | 
mittee on Wednesday. In summary, they are as follows: 


(a) the bills do not change the external boundaries of the present | 
Northwest Territories, but rather simply divide the Territories into | 
two new units. The Mackenzie Bill defines the boundaries of the | 
Mackenzie Territory—all of which is within the present Northwest | 
Territories—and the Nunassiaq Bill provides that this new territory — 
shall include all the remainder of the Northwest Territories “3a 
they existed on the 3lst day of March, 1964”. zz 
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Since this legislation would not come into effect until then, all we are 
_ doing is cutting the apple in half. Mr. Grégoire is arguing that by cutting the 
apple in half, we are changing the volume of the apple. 


Mr. RHEAUME: He wants to peel the apple. Can you answer that. 


e: Mr. DEACHMAN: We knew there was a worm in it. 

Mr. TURNER: 

a. (b) the external boundaries of the Northwest Territories could not be 
& changed by this bill. Under an early amendment to the British 
 - North America Act (34-35 Victoria c. 28 of June 29, 1871) provin- 


= cial boundaries can only be enlarged or @therwise changed by 
concurrent federal and provincial legislation. 


There has been no approach made to the house or to the government or 
_to this committee by Quebec. 


(c) Accordingly, the present bills change nothing as far as the possible 
transfer of jurisdiction over the islands is concerned. Anything 
that could be done now can be done after the bills pass, in precisely 
the same way. The legislation neither strengthens nor prejudices 
the legal or constitutional claims of the provincial or federal govern- 


Be ment to jurisdiction over this territory. 


“ed 


ae There is no prejudice to accepting Mr. Grégoire’s claim over these islands 
re by virtue of these bills before us. Mr. Grégoire the house mentioned an alleged 
4 commitment made by the Secretary of State in the house. The Secretary of 
State declared that he was willing to testify before this committee upon 
fe invitation. I have read the transcript in Hansard as often as my friend Mr. 
ie Grégoire, I think, and referring to the testimony of October 11 on that, the 
' Secretary of State in my opinion agreed to do so, to allow the committee to 
discuss any matter that any member wished to brine before the committee. 
S The Secretary of State could not bind the committee on what the committee 
4 decided was in order before it, because the committee is bound under the 
a rules of this house by the terms of reference that is committed to it. The com- 
- mittee can only consider those matters that have been committed to it by the 
<g house. I refer to citation 304 in Beauchesne. What are the terms of reference? 
oo The terms of reference as set forth in the minutes of proceedings on the 
4 first page. The terms of reference were drafted by Mr. Baldwin, the member 
oe for Peace River. They were drafted in order to oblige Mr. Rheaume. The terms 


cage 


a read 

<l Friday, November 15, 1963. Ordered that the subjects dealt with in 
the following bills be referred to the standing committee on mines, 
a forests and waters for consideration: first, Bill C-83, an act to amend 


ae, the Northwest Territories Act and to rename the said territories and 
ay to effect certain consequential changes in the standard law with respect 
a. thereto. Second, Bill C-84, an act respecting the Nunassiaq Territory. 


4 The Chairman at the last meeting decided that the matters referred by 
4 Mr. Grégoire affecting the frontiers or borders of the Northwest Territories 
were not subjects to be dealt with in connection with the following bills. In other 
words, the Chairman decided that the matters which Mr. Grégoire wished to 
_ bring before the committee were not pertinent to it. I suggest to the committee 
a that the Secretary of State in allowing the committee to be set up, or in pro- 
posing the committee should be set up, accepted, as did every other group in 
_ the house, the unanimous motion of Mr. Baldwin which in its terms gave the 
committee jurisdiction to govern itself under its own rules and proceedings, and 
to decide what matters it wished to hear. 
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I am not going to suggest that the Chairman make any ruling on whether it 
is out of order or not, but to give the committee a chance to vote on the issue. — 
I have noted there have been no protests or any claim from Quebec, although 
Mr. Grégoire comes from that province, as do quite a few other members, — 
including myself. And we feel it is within the jurisdiction of the province to 
make its own claim as a provincial government on the federal government, and 
that would be under the boundaries act, a separate piece of legislation not” 
before this committee. Then the federal government could decide whether or — 
not to enter into negotiations with Quebec, or with Ontario on this matter. K# 
is not a matter which is relevant before this committee. Under the federal | 
constitution we have no power to amend this act. 


The position of the former government was quite clear. There was a =pecee 
on September 27, 1962; calling for the introduction of this legislation, and before | 
the Northwest territorial council in January of 1963 there was a letter dated 
January 2 addressed to the commissioner of the Northwest territorial council 
from Mr. Dinsdale, and this was tabled. It is a public document and it said that 
legislation should be prepared in accordance with the wishes of the Northwest 
territorial council. And it was in accordance with it that this legislation was ~ 
inherited from the former administration. 


The minister has made it clear that he was prepared on behalf of the gov- 
ernment to fulfil commitments made by the earlier administration to the North- 
west territorial council. We have heard representations from three former 
elected representatives of the Northwest Territories approve the legislation and 
its terms. Indeed, at the session in July, the Northwest territorial council 
- unanimously approved the legislation. The purpose of it is to further the devel- 
opment and administration in the north, and to increase the representatives of 
the government in the north. The reason I am opposing Mr. Grégoire’s motion — 
and the purpose for which he is making it is that I want to see these bills 
proceeded with in order to accord the people of the north what they may want. 


Mr. Grégoire suggests that we bring people down here to testify. That is 
perfectly relevant, but what Mr. Grégoire has suggested would add nothing to 
the consideration of these bills. So I suggest that if Mr. Grégoire’s motion is’ 
upheld, and if these witnesses are invited to testify on the only subjects that 
Mr. Grégoire has been interested in since these two bits of legislation were intro- 
duced on July 8, this committee will be opening itself to testimony on an 
irrelevant subject so far as these two bills are concerned, and on a subject which 
this committee could not consider because it would be unconstitutional. 


I am going to ask for a recorded vote, man for man, on this motion of Mr. 
Grégoire’s, because it is my respectful submission that by passing this motion 
at this time, while these two bills are before the committee, we would be acting 
to the prejudice of the two bills affecting our Northwest Territories, and it 
would retard the growth of representative government in the north. q 


Mr. DINSDALE: Mr. Turner in his statement made reference to myself, so 7 
think I had better add one word. It is quite true that the present government 
inherited the principle of the legislation from the former government. I suppose 
this is true of most legislative matters which have come before the House of 
Commons at the current session. It is either a continuation of the bills of the 
former government, or something brought about as a result of an enlargement 
of them. But it is impossible for me to say whether the exact terms of the 
present legislation are in the precise form in which it might have been 
brought down had there been no change in government. 


At the same time I think I should bring it to the attention of the eominithe 
that we had also made commitments which came about as a result of represen- 
tations from the Yellowknife community, and also representations from the 
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newly formed chamber of commerce in Frobisher bay. We tad made a commit- 
ment that we would call the committee together to consider legislation before 
_ it would be approved by the House of Commons. We did not place any reserva- 
- tions on the nature of the discussion that would take place in committee. Cer- 
_ tainly in committee discussion has to be relevant to the contents of the bills 
: preferred to the committee by the House of Commons. The reason we gave this 


"4 tions from the mayor and council of Yellowknife and the chambes of commerce 
a at Frobisher bay and there had been a major change in the political state of 
me the Northwest Territories particularly the eastern Arctic in the past two years. 


It will be recalled that the franchise was given to the eastern Arctic, so that 
some of the residents of Baffin island were voting for the first time steadily in 
' 1962 and again in 1963. And having tasted of the fruits of the federal vote, it was 
Be to be anticipated that there would be a certain anomaly in the fact that they did 
- not have the territorial vote. It seems to me that this changes the situation in 
ie relation to our consideration of these two bills considerably, and it is a change 
’ which came about as federal enfranchisement in the eastern Arctic. Now, 
_ Mr. Turner has suggested that we have a polled vote in this committee. I do not 
know if under the rules that is possible. I do not think it is necessary. This 
committee, I think, if it is going to be most useful and helpful in dealing with 
problems of the north, problems that have increased considerably as result of 
developments and changes which have taken place there during recent years, 
it will not be serving its purpose if we narrow our scope of consideration too 
much. 


There is no reason why any problem which bears upon northern develop- 
ment could not at least be discussed in this committee. The committee does not 
have to commit itself, or the house, or the government to anything. But cer- 
i tainly if there are problems arising, the place to clear up the difficulty and to 
a achieve some basis of understanding is within the confines of this committee. 
= It seems to me that it would prevent further delay in the House of Commons 
~ when the bills finally come back to that body for consideration. Here is the 
_ place to sort out misunderstandings, should a problem arise; and if there are 
~ certain members of the committee who want information on specific points, we 
~ can bring departmental officials before this committee who are very competent 
@ in all areas relating to northern development. Here is where we can meet face 


4 Mr. GREGOIRE: I would like to add a few words. I think we must not try 
to avoid the real issue before this committee. I would like to Sepa dis- 
- tinctly the arguments invoked by Mr. Turner. I will not use any “‘ifs’. I 
would bring the arguments one after the other. There are two reasons why 
_ I think we should have this committee study the problem I mentioned. The 
first one is the commitment made by the house leader on July 8. The house 
_ leader, a minister of the crown, wanted to have this legislation approached 
concerning both bills C-83 and C-84 passed without debate. We accepted, 
but under one condition, that these problems which we will not bring into 
4 pe house would be studied here in committee, and these commitments are 


! Mr. TURNER: On a point of order, I think that if Mr. Grégoire is going 
S to pursue the argument which he raised, then as a matter of privilege the 
ea Secretary of State should be invited by the committee while the arguments 
_ are being made. 

Mr. GREGOIRE: All right. 

Mr. TurNER: I think that would be only fair. 
~The CHAIRMAN: Well, it comes to the mind of the Chair that in debating 
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a motion before the committee, references are made to points of privilege. 
Of course I realize that possibly there is some reason why the mind thinks 
of both at the same time. But the point of privilege of a particular member 
of the committee or of the House of Commons, I do not think can be solved by 
the committee on mines, forests and waters although I realize that maybe 
references to the problem can be placed before the committee. 


I have read all I could on the matter, and I do not see how the 
committee on mines, forests and waters can decide on the privilege of a 
member of the committee, or have a view in that category. Of course I say 
this without making any ruling of any sort. But I think that is the problem. — 
I believe we were at the point where we were dealing with a motion before 
us having to do with the testimony of certain people. Of course, in that case 
the members were asked about, and were happy to give the subject matter 
of the testimony which they were offering to the committee, and the com- 
mittee made a proper decision. 


I also realize that in looking at this motion which has been given to 
the committee, that the purpose of the evidence is not given, so I would like, 
as chairman, to leave the matter in the hands of the committee, and that | 
they consider the problem in their minds and proceed with the motion 
which they have and complete it, so that we may carry on with other work 
of the committee. 


Mr. MacInnis: I have one word. I have not had too many opportunities 
to cross the Nova Scotia border, but it is my understanding that should the 
boundaries of any province be mentioned, then Mr. Grégoire’s motion would - 
definitely be in order. So I call your attention to the fact that the province 
of Quebec boundary is mentioned in the bill. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you mind explaining? | 


Mr. MacInnis: The Bill is self-explanatory. When it describes the elec- 
toral districts, reference is made to the province of Quebec. 


Mr. Turner: I think it mentioned that the Northwest Territories is on ~ 


the border of the province of Quebec. 
Mr. MacInnis: It thereby brings in the province of Quebec. 
Mr TURNER: You have to outline a territory by reference to something. 


Mr. MacInnis: In order to avoid the use of the province of Quebec, to — 
defeat Mr. Grégoire’s motion, they could have used the words “provinces of — 
Canada”. Nevertheless the province of Quebec is definitely mentioned, and 
there is definite mention made in the bill to Manitoba, Ontario, and British — 
Columbia. Therefore since these provinces are mentioned in the bill I think © 
there is some merit to the fact that the provincial authorities should be called — 
—and I am not necessarily saying the minister of resources—or whatever 
the case may be—but nevertheless these provinces are specifically mentioned 
throughout the bill. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: I would like to finish my argument. Let us say that there — 
is this question of a commitment, and that following Mr. Turner’s suggestion ~ 
we might call Mr. Pickersgill while we discuss the problem. 


Mr. Turner: If Mr. Grégoire wants to go on with his argument, I will © 
make reservation of my right to reply to it on a question of privilege. 


The CHAIRMAN: You mean if Mr. Grégoire should proceed with his 
reference to Mr. Pickersgill? 


Mr. GREGOIRE: On page 1967 of the English Hansard for July 8, rake 
I asked Mr. Pickersgill would the committee be set up as follows: 


ty. ~ 
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Mr. GrécorrE: If this committee were set up before the bill is 
presented, I would accept the proposal. 
: In discussing the resolution I was deprived of one of my rights to discuss 
_ the resolution when I might have made some recommendations to the © 
- government, because of a special commitment from the house leader, who 
answered me as follows. 


Mr. PIcKERSGILL: I do not think it would be: possible to sit before © 
~ the bill is presented, but I am sure we could make some arrangements 


s to have the matter considered before the bill is proceeded with. What 
2. we want to get is the first reading of the bill so that it can be seen 
s by the Northwest Territories council; but we would not proceed to 


second reading for a good long time. I would be quite prepared to give 
an undertaking that in some fashion or other this matter would be 
remitted to a committee so that the matters the hon. member wishes 
to raise could be raised, if that is satisfactory. 


And then your minister said: 


Mr. Laine: Might I point out to the hon. member for Lapointe that 
we are particularly anxious to have the resolution stage passed so that 
: we can get a copy of the bill for study during the summer, to present it 
to the council that is now meeting at Inuvik. It is particularly desirous 
that a copy should be released to them for study. I might point out to 
the hon. member that while he protests the possibility of certain 
measures being contained in the bill, when he sees the bill he might 
be entirely satisfied. Certainly the production of the bill, which we 
would like to produce tonight, is a prelude to any study be the com- 
- mittee. I would confirm the undertaking given by the house leader that 
E: we will have a committee set up suitable to the hon. member where 
these matters can be discussed. 


: So we agreed to let the resolution pass and have the bill presented to the 
4 house. But if we had brought forward our suggestions before the bill was 
ie - presented, perhaps we might have been able to present an amended bill 
_ before the house. 


x Then there was a former commitment on October 11, when Mr. Pickersgill 

- said at page 3469. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: Mr. Speaker, there is absolutely no question that 

Bs I did make a very precise commitment and I intend to carry out that 

commitment if there is any insistence on the part of any hon. member 

= that I do so. The commitment was to refer a specific matter, namely 
the frontiers, to the consideration of the committee before we proceed 
with the bill. 

And that was the minister of the crown. So that is the first point. I was 

_ deprived of one of my rights to discuss a proposed resolution because I accepted 

their offer. I accepted their bill. I think it is clear-cut to you. 


Wherctte “atte feet 


On the second point, let me say that there are other problems we would 

* - like to have discussed with the provincial ministers of natural resources and 
_ northern affairs of each province, such as Eskimo affairs. There is some 
_ travelling done from the north of Quebec or Ontario or Manitoba into the 
cs territories, and they have to deal with the R.C.M.P. at Frobisher bay when 
2 coming to Quebec, and such problems. And there is another point: it is true 
_it simply splits the Northwest Territories; but when you split it, you take 
_ away the name and everything that now exists in the Northwest Territories, 
even the name of the Northwest Territories. You then have two new names, 
two new kinds of governments, and two territories completely new. So I 
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think it is time, when you dissolve the Northwest Territories and form a new © 
territory that we should discuss all the problems relevant to it. We say that 
it needs joint federal and provincial legislation. There was no approach made 
to the province of Quebec. Mr. Turner said that. That is exactly another good 
reason why we should bring the minister of national resources of those three 
provinces here, to see if there is to be the same approach, to see if they intend 
to make the same approach, and to see if they would like to have joint — 
federal-provincial legislation in connection with the new boundaries. At the 
time we constitute a territory is when we should discuss these problems, not 
after. I think this point has also to be considered. I sincerely submit, it is 
important that this committee, after the commitment involved and the problem 
raised in that legislation, which were mentioned by Mr. Dinsdale, that we. 
should invite those three ministers plus one from the federal government. 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you. . 

Mr. Watson (Chéteauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): I agree with Mr. 
Grégoire, I think a commitment was made to him and to his party— 

Mr. GREGoIRE: And to the house. 


Mr. Watson (Chéteauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): —that this matter be — 
discussed in this committee. I do not think that the terms of reference under — 
which we are operating now include a discussion of what you want to under- — 
take. So may I suggest that we ask our Chairman to ask the house for the terms 
of reference which would allow us, after we have discussed these two bills, — 
to discuss the matters you wish to discuss. That might be a way out of it. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Not after we discuss these bills, but when we are discussing ; 
these two bills, because this is all related. I see here another paragraph where 
Mr. Pickersgill was speaking about it. I refer to page 1968 where he said as 
follows: 


— ae 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: I will give the hon. gentleman the assurance — 
I have already given the hon. member for Lapointe, that once these 4 
two bills are seen, if there is any demand from any quarter of the © 
house that some of the matters in the bills or other matters related to 
them could usefully be reviewed by a committee, I will undertake to 
ask my colleagues to have this done, and I feel sure they would agree 
with me. In fact I am quite prepared to commit the government to — 
putting a motion on the order paper for a reference to a suitable standing ~ 
committee of the house to consider these matters before we proceed’ 
with the legislation itself. 


Mr. TuRNER: May I reply to Mr. Grégoire? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. Q : 


Mr. TurRNER: On this question of commitment, I have read the statements — 
that Mr. Grégoire has read. The commitment reads like this, and I am referring © 
to page 3469 of Hansard, the same page which Mr. Grégoire cited and it — 
as follows: 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: ... But if the hon. member or any other hon.§ 
member wishes to insist that the matters raised in the debates, that is 
to say, the question of the frontiers of the territories, should be con-— 
sidered separately first by a committee, I will endeavour to consult with | 
whoever raises objection; the hon. member for Lapointe or a 
else, and try to draft some kind of motion to refer the matter to some 
suitable committee and bring it forward for debate. 


The motion was drafted by the member for Peace River, Mr. Baldwin, oa 
it was agreed to unanimously by the house. Mr. Pickersgill’s commitment was 
to allow the matters to be discussed before this committee, and they have been 
discussed for over two hours on Wednesday, and for about an hour already 
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“thing, but the minister panet ageaeit the corerasties to do so. Mr. Grégoire 
says that not only should he be allowed a discussion but that the commitment 
} goes so far as to force the committee to agree with what he is saying. 

: Mr. GREGOIRE: No. 

yy Mr. TuRNER: Well, seeing that Mr. Pickersgill agreed only to give him 
his day in court before the committee, are we to suppose that this would 
2 render relevant anything which Mr. Grégoire might want to bring up? Even if 
Mr. Pickersgill wanted to do that—which he did not—knowing the system, 
_ the committee is justified in deciding under its terms of reference what is 
y relevant and what is not. I am saying that what Mr. Grégoire wants to bring 
4 up is not appropriate, having regard to the subject matter for discussion 
' before the committee. I say this is an attempt to try to force a committee of 
a house to deal with business before it and in so doing to delay the business 
which the committee considers to be relevant at this time. At some future date 
4 we can discuss what Mr. Grégoire wants to bring up. 


The effect of these things, this motion, and of using a recorded vote, is 
to widen the purview of the committee, and Mr. Grégoire’s motion would have 
the effect of complicating the issue before the committee beyond the scope of 
_ these bills and of retarding for the people of the north the legislation that they 
unanimously agreed upon on two occasions and at two separate Northwest 
- territorial council meetings. 


Ne 

' 

: Mr. RHEAUME: I think we are faced with a couple of problems. When you 
- are dealing with 40 per cent of Canada which is not yet in confederation—that 
| is what the government has asked us to do—and you are trying to prepare the 
ground for admission into confederation of this mass of new territory which 
4 belongs to all Canadians, not just to the people of the north, but to everyone 
~ in Canada, it does open up the whole area. Take a look at Bill C-83. The fact 
Pthat it Bact so many other pieces of legislation is an indication that you have 
a complicated matter. But unfortunately practically anything that any com- 
4 mittee member wanted to raise could be brought within the area of federal- 
a ‘provincial relations, and could come quite legitimately under the terms of 
j these bills. That is one of the problems. 

_ From the technical point of view, anybody can raise almost any damn 
ie thing knowing it to be relevant to these bills. The committee must realize 
_ that we cannot throw everything in Canada open to discussion. 

The other problem is this: It is not so much the legality of the thing whether 
ie ‘or not the committee can accept what was done in the house by the opposi- 
- tion—I expect it was the Créditistes, if they were Créditistes at that time. I 
think they were Social Credit at that time; but any rate the spirit is what is 
a complicating the problem. Perhaps we can say that the member for Lapointe 
should have been more alert and should have scrutinized Mr. Pickersgill’s 
-motion—or rather Mr. Baldwin’s motion, but Mr. Pickersgill moved it. 

Mr. TurNER: No, Mr. Baldwin moved it. 

“ Mr. RHEAUME: I do not care who moved it. 

=: The CHAIRMAN: It was moved by Mr. Pickersgill and seconded by Mr. 
- Laing. 

% Mr. GREGOIRE: I relied on the word of Mr. Pickersgill, and I never thought 
ue there would be a trick like that in this motion. 


Sa 


_ Mr. Turner: Mr. MacInnis suggested to me that if I was not careful to 
zs reply to every remark that Mr. Grégoire made I would be considered to have 
_ agreed with it. 

Mf Mr. RHEAUME: It seems to me that the way out of the box that we are 
building bigger and bigger for ourselves as a stronger container and are 
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about to nail the lid on, and this legislation poses, opening as it does the 


whole area of 40 per cent of Canada geographically for participation in con-— 


federation is surely for the committee to quit being lawyers in the bad sense 
of the word, and let us find out what the spirit of it is, and then to go about 
interpreting the spirit of it. He should realize that in fact the littoral islands 
off Quebec could be discussed in this committee with any witnesses that Mr. 
Grégoire wanted to bring in, if the committee felt this would be helpful in 
this area; and secondly we are going to run into the same problem as various 


points arise, which may come up on these bills. If we are going to stick tech- — 
nically to arguments, there is nothing in Canada which is not relevant. If you © 


go through the clauses of Bills C-83 and C-84, and consider all the acts re- 
lated thereto, you throw the whole thing wide open. I suggest to the com- 
mittee that we come back a little bit and not stand too much on the legality 
of the thing, and perhaps thereby we could reach better agreement. 


Mr. TuRNER: I recall the testimony of the four gentlemen who were elected 
representatives on the Northwest territorial council, on the question of the 
province of Quebec and the islands. They had not heard about it. They did 
not care about it. That shows how important this subject is in the minds of 
the people of the north. I say this directly to Mr. Rheaume that by enlarging 
the spirit you would not be adding anything to Canada’s constitutional 
development. So I think we should get on with the study of these bills and 
report them with a view to passage of this legislation. 


Mr. DINSDALE: On that point, it is quite true that the four members of 
the Northwest territorial council had little knowledge of affairs in the eastern 
Arctic. That was because they had no responsibility as councillors for the 
eastern Arctic. Canadians in the eastern Arctic have not had the territorial 


vote. It has been denied them. I think that is a fundamental point, and one 


cf the reasons this committee has been called together. 


But as far as delaying this legislation and bringing a new status to the — 
residents of the Northwest Territories is concerned, we might have been © 
dealing with this matter last July. When the house leader made the com- 
mitment that the committee could be called, there was no reason why this © 


committee should not have been working during the entire session instead © 
of delaying the matter until the latter part of the session. I got the impression — 
the members of the house were being put into a corner which is a tactic 
sometimes used in the House of Commons on the part of the house leader 
to enforce acquiescence by a delaying process until time had run out and we 
have no other recourse but to agree to the bill without debate. 

Mr. TURNER: On a point of order, the government as represented through 
my minister has absolutely no objection to hearing the evidence that Mr. 
Rheaume wants to bring down on this bill, and has no desire to run it through 


“ty 


r 
- 


without hearing those witnesses. My position is: let us hear witnesses who can © 


contribute to the discussions of the bill. 


it 


Mr. DINSDALE: My point is that if there is an assumption that I would — 


not implement the passage of these bills, I do not think that is a fair state- 


v 


ment, because we could have been dealing with these matters over the past — 


several months. 


Mr. MacInnis: He speaks about an understanding that was given to him 


ae 


by the Secretary of State during the resolution stage that he would have © 
an opportunity to discuss these matters thoroughly. But he and the Secretary © 


of State had no discussion on what he wanted to discuss and with whom. 
There was no contact between yourself and the secretary of State. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Not privately, only in the house, and it is written in a e 


the problems I would like to discuss, on July 8. 


% 
z 
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Mr. MacInnis: There was no restriction whatsoever either on the under- 
taking of the Secretary of State or on Mr. Grégoire as to singling out any 
- individual, whether they be from the provinces or otherwise. This was blanket 
undertaking by the Secretary of State and as such I think this matter should 
_ be decided now. 


The CHAIRMAN: We have a motion. 


. Mr. RHEAUME: On a point of order, just to correct a misunderstanding 
~ which Mr. Turner may have, I disagree that all that is at stake is what the 
- people of the north themselves have to say in terms of elected councils. My 
_ whole presentation this morning was on the point whether this was a method 
- for all Canadians, it does not matter whether the four elected councillors did 
not know where the islands are. I could put a question to the committee which 
would probably embarrass most of you. I hope we will discuss all these matters, 
so that the committee may know and the people in Canada may know about 
the decisions we are to make not just for the people living north of the 60th 
_ parallel, or the position with respect to these islands, but matters which are 
of importance to all Canadians. 


The CHAIRMAN: At this point let me say I have indicated before that on 
- the matter of privilege which was raised, the commitment cannot be properly 
_ discussed in this committee, because I am informed that the undertaking which 
is referred to as coming from the Secretary of State is not for the consideration - 
- of this committee. Therefore, we are dealing with the work of this committee 
' and we must necessarily refer to the order of reference which we have, and of 


- which order all members are fully aware. It will have to be done in some other 
_ way, not by a decision of this committee, that we enlarge the order of reference 


_ which this committee has received. I trust that the members realize this posi- 
- tion. We have an order of reference. I read from page 4775 of Hansard of 
_ November 15, 1963, as follows: 

Hon. J. W. Pickersgill (Secretary of State): 

... . It is the motion drafted by the hon. member for Peace River, 
and is in the following terms: — 

That the subjects dealt with in Bills C-83 and C-84 be referred 
to the standing committee on mines, forests and waters for con- 
‘sideration; provided however, that despite this motion the said bills 
shall remain on the order paper as orders for second reading with- 
out prejudice to the right to make or proceed with motions for 
such second reading. 

If, Mr. Speaker, you could ascertain whether there would be 
unanimous consent to having this motion made and dealt with in sum- 
mary fashion, as I indicated last night, I would be happy to proceed. 

Right Hon. J. G. Diefenbaker (Leader of the Opposition): As far 
as the official opposition is concerned, having suggested this course we 
are naturally in agreement with it. 

Mr. Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre): Mr. Speaker, on 
the assumption that there will be no debate, for it would amount only 
to duplication, we are prepared to agree with the course proposed. 

Mr. R. N. Thompson (Red Deer): We agree to follow the same 
course. 
(Translation) 

Mr. Gilles Grégoire (Lapointe): That is agreeable, Mr. Speaker. 
a (Text) 

a Mr. Pickersgill: I thank hon. gentlemen opposite for their co-opera- 
tion and in these circumstances I move the motion, seconded by my 
colleague the Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 
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Motion agreed to. 


This is the work which is before the committee, and the committee does 


not have the power to make any enlargement or restriction unless a different 
order of reference is obtained. This is the position of the Chair since this was 
introduced, and I think all hon. members of the committee will realize this. 
Now we are only discussing the witnesses who would be properly called by 
this committee to do the work which has been referred to it. Of course Mr. 
Grégoire has indicated that he would not state on which subject he would 


=" 


like to call these gentlemen. So a discussion of Mr. Gregoire’s motion and © 


amendment is before the committee. 
Mr. RHEAUME: May I get a technical point established by Mr. Ollivier. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. What particular point? 
Mr. RHEAUME: I think we are going to get into a corner if we argue legal 


technicalities. My question is this: does in fact Bill C-83 containing an amend- : 


ment to numerous other fedéral statutes broaden the subject matter of Bill C-83 
because it will have an amending effect on other legislation? 


Mr. P. M. OLLIvIER (Law Clerk of the House of Commons): If by amend- 


ment to one of these bills you could do what Mr. Grégoire wants to do, then — 


Mr. Grégoire’s ideas would be within the competence of the committee. But if 
it is not by amendment to these bills that you can do these things, then you 
are outside the order of reference. In other words, if you take any one of these 
bills and by making an amendment to one or another, or to both, include these 
islands in the territory, then I would say that it was within your order of 
reference. The second point is: if it is not within your order of reference, you 
still have a remedy. You can ask for further instructions from the house to 
enlarge your order of reference. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: May I ask a further question? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: In your opinion is it within the realm of these bills to 


alter the position of these islands, to place them in Quebec or anywhere else 
than where they are now? 


Mr. OLuiviER: No, I do not think so. That would come under boundaries. 


Anytime a boundary is effected, it has to come under the boundaries act. 


Mr. MacInnts: In that the boundaries of the province of Quebec are men- 
tioned, can anybody in the committee indicate possibly where the boundary of 


Quebec is in respect to these off shore islands? Is there any one in the com- — 
mittee who can establish the exact boundary for these islands? Surely in order 
to do that we would have to call on provincial authorities in respect to this © 


matter. 


Mr. OLLIvieR: If I recall it, I think the boundaries of Quebec and Ontario | 


were defined in 1912, when new Quebec was added to Quebec, that is Ungava. 
But it did not include these islands. I think the boundaries would be clear 
enough. I do not have a map before me, and I am not a geographer. 


Mr. MacInnis: You say the boundaries of Quebec are mentioned. When ; 


were they defined? 
Mr. OLLIVIER: In 1912. 


Mr. MacInnis: But nevertheless we find that Newfoundland and Quebec — 


are still disputing the matter of boundaries. 
Mr. OLLIVIER: That was decided by the Privy Council. 


Mr. MacInnis: So the question is still open, as to just where the boundary 
of Quebec is in respect of the islands. What is the situation there? I suggest that 
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Se here can  eicelvicl just what the provincial boundaries are. 
= Mr. OLLIVIER: Oh, yes. 


> Mr. MacInnis: Oh, no. On several occasions the question of the boundaries 
between Quebec and Newfoundland have been disputed. 
3 __-Mr. OLLivirr: You are dealing with the islands now. 


The CuarrMan: Order, order, . 


Mr. GraNcER: I have to take exception to the remark of Mr. MacInnis’ 
_ statement, since I come from Newfoundland, and since Labrador is within my - 
_ riding. I would like to say that the boundary of the province and of Newfound- 
land was firmly set long ago. 


Mr. MacInnis: I would like to ask the hon. member if he thinks he could 
- go into Quebec and make the statement he just made, and make it stick? 


Mr. OLLIVIER: I know they are not too happy about those boundaries. 


Mr. Smmpson: I regret being a little late, since I did not have an oppor- 
BE tunity to hear Mr. Grégoire’s motion. I take it from your remarks explaining 
the motion that Mr. Grégoire is asking for permission of the committee to 
q -eall new witnesses. As far as this is concerned, there is apparently no other 
4 estimation on what the purpose is? What is going to be discussed by these 
q witnesses? I do not think we are acting according to any precedent here 
_ because yesterday we ratified the list of witnesses who were to come down. 
_ These two would not be the first witnesses we are calling who live south of 
' the 60th parallel, because with all due respect, I doubt whether Mr. Wilson, 
“mo port manager at Churchill, who I think is undoubtedly one of Canada’s - 


most efficient port managers—I know him very well— he could assist this 
committee in any discussion that may come about in regard to the two bills — 
that are before the committee, since he has lived in Churchill ever since he 
_went north from the Pas. And to my knowledge he has not spent a great 
eecal of time if any, in the territories. I was quite surprised to see his name 
-mentioned yesterday, but yesterday somebody offered information that in his 
“opinion he thought he could be constructive to our committee. 
| Mr. DeacuMaAN: If it was my suggestion that he be called, I would be 
q glad to withdraw it. 
Mr. Srmpson: As one to have living in the territories. I wanted to 
make the point that these witnesses would not be setting a precedent. 
| Mr. DInspDALE: I think it would expedite the business of this committee if 
the motion were now put. 
| The CHAIRMAN: I presume we have heard the members on it? 
_ Mr. Turner: Mr. MacInnis wants the right to call witnesses to explain 
the boundaries of Quebec. Surely that is included as a description of the 
ae border of Quebec and the Northwest Territories. 
i Mr. MacInnis: Are you disputing the fact that Quebec and Newfound- 
land have been squabbling over this same subject? 
Mr. TurNER: I am disputing the fact that the borders have not been 
changed, and that a change of the borders has nothing to do with these bills. 
Mr. GREGOIRE: They may be defined on paper, but they are Suan 
without logic to any geographer. 
The CHAIRMAN: I believe the committee is prepared for the motion. This 
is the motion. 


Moved by Mr. Watson seconded by Mr. Rheaume that the motion 
_ from Mr. Grégoire standing since last meeting of this committee to 
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the effect of calling the provincial ministers of natural resources for ; 


Manitoba, Quebec, and Ontario be disposed of this morning. 
That is what we are doing. 
Motion agreed to. 
Mr. TuRNER: Get on to Mr. Grégoire’s motion now. 
The CHAIRMAN: Will the clerk please read the motion? 


The CLERK OF THE COMMITTEE: Moved by Mr. Grégoire seconded by Mr. 
Rhéaume that the minister of natural resources of the provinces of Manitoba, 
Ontario and Quebec, be called by this committee. 


Mr. TurNER: May I ask for a recorded vote? 
Mr. MartTINnEAvu: What is the legal position? 
The CHAIRMAN: I do not recall reading about that. We are fortunate in 


- having with us the legal counsel of the House of Commons this morning. Is 


a recorded vote proper in a committee? 
Mr. OLLIVIER: If you insisted, yes. 
Mr. TURNER: I insist upon it. 
The CHAIRMAN: I am given a reference citation 491 subsection (1) page 
354 of Beauchesne, 4th edition, 1958, which reads as follows: 


The names of the members attending each committee are entered 
by the committee clerk in the minutes; and when a division takes place 
the clerk takes down the names of the members distinguishing at which 
side of the question they respectively vote; and such lists are to be given 
in, with the report to the house. M. 769. 


So that seems to be clear. But to go a little further, do you know of a ie 


tion where there was a tied vote, or such a thing? I understand it is something 


which occurs about once in 25 years. 

Mr. OLLIVIER: You then follow the same procedure that takes place in the 
house. 

The CHAIRMAN: All right, very well. We are prepared for the vote. 


Mr. MacInnis: I want to say something. When I was speaking an hour 
or so ago I referred to the statement following Mr. Grégoire’s remarks that are 
recorded in the minutes, and I said at that time that the last two statements were 
very ambiguous, that we could not go ahead until we had a report from the 
steering committee. The steering committee did not meet and we did not get 
a report. As to the last statement,—I do not recall the exact wording of it—it 
counteracted the second last statement, and we are now about to do what I 
insisted should be done, when you started this discussion on which we have 
spent an hour and 40 minutes in argument. 


The CHAIRMAN: Order, order. 


Mr. MacInnis: I am not finished. I-want to make a point. As to what Mr. — 


Turner was last saying—and the minutes as recorded of the last meeting indicate 


that the conduct of that meeting all morning had been fouled up—we might — 
as well go all the way today, when Mr. Turner again insists on having a> 


recorded vote. 


The CHAIRMAN: I am sorry that remarks are made. I think the committee — 
has a problem, and that the members regarded it as a problem. The members — 


honestly felt that they had opinions to express and I had no alternative but to 
permit them to do so. I realize we are dealing with points of order and a motion, 


and not with evidence. I realize that. And I honestly regret the remarks that — 
have been made by the hon. member. I feel that I have been as honest as I _ 
could be in permitting the proper discussion that the members should haved 


We are now ready for the vote. 
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ee on you. I blame you for the fact that this meeting has gone on 
_ for an hour and 40 minutes without accomplishing anything, because you have 
failed in your responsibility to follow the recorded minutes of the previous 


The CHAIRMAN: I am sorry that the hon. member has gained such an. 
_ impression. Am I to assume that he includes in it the fact that I was not acting 
_ properly when I gave him opportunities that he requested to address the com- 
; “mittee, and of which he has taken advantage? We are now ready for the vote. 
_I must say we have had a problem here of imputing bad motives to the Chair. 
_ This is not a matter for a discussion although it may be a matter for a motion 
or some such thing. However, I have read the rules in this connection and 
' this is not a proper thing to do. 

4 We finally have reached the vote in connection with this motion, and there 
is a request that it be a recorded vote. I have read the rules; may we now 
proceed to record the vote. 

All those in favour of the motion? 


Me Mr. MacInnis: Mr. Chairman, on a question of privilege, you say I am 
imputing bad motives to the Chair and that I am not proper in doing so. Any 

time you wish to take up a question of privilege in this committee or in the 

house and you think for one moment I will back off from the truth, as recorded 

the minutes of this proceeding, you have another think coming. 

The CHAIRMAN: I have no remarks to make. I have been delayed a further 

| five minutes on the vote. I would now ask the gentlemen who are in favour 

| of this motion to please indicate. 

- Mr. MacInnis: Will you read the motion? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. Mr. Clerk, will you please read the motion. 

- The CLERK OF THE COMMITTEE: Moved by Mr. Grégoire, seconded by Mr. 

Rheaume, that the ministers of natural resources of the provinces of Manitoba, 


The CHAIRMAN: All in favour please raise your right hand. 

|, Mr. MacInnis: On a point of order, Mr. Chairman, how can this committee 
it by virtue of the rules have a recorded vote at the insistence of one member? 
| We have here a case of one man making a decision in respect of a recorded 
vote. Yesterday the members insisted that the steering committee could not 
b 3 make a decision; if this is so, how can one member in this committee es 
1 responsible for having a recorded vote taken? 

! ‘The CuarrMan: We are not doing this because one member indicated this 
| was his wish. I read the rules presented to me by the Clerk of the committee 
and it says that the votes of the committee will be indicated, that is, who is 
for and against, and it will be reported to the house. 

/ Mr. MacInnis: The words “for” and “against”? do not indicate it: As: “a 
| recorded vote. It does not call for names. 

- The CuHarrman: I am sorry. I will re-read the quotation from Beauchesne’s 
_ Parliamentary Rules and Forms at page 354, paragraph 491(1) which reads as 
| follows: 
a The names of the members attending each committee are entered by 
the committee Clerk in the minutes; and when a division takes place, 
the Clerk takes down the names of the members, distinguishing on which 
side of the question they respectively vote; and such lists are to be 
am given in, with the report, to the house. 
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Mr. MacInnis: In this case, I will apologize. I got carried away by the 
arguments put forward on the matter of a recorded vote. 


Mr. DrnspaLEe: Mr. Chairman, I think we are in the middle of the vote. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes, and no points of order can be raised during a vote. 
Mr. Clerk, would you record the vote? 


Mr. RHEAUME: I was paired. 
Motion negatived: yeas 7; nays 9. 


Mr. TurNER: Mr. Chairman, I move that this committee be empowered to 


go back before the house to widen its terms of reference in order to consider 


in due course the question of the offshore islands and the borders between the 


provinces and the Northwest Territories. - 

Mr. Watson (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): I second the motion. 

The CHarnrMaAN: Mr. Turner, would you write your motion out? 

Mr. TURNER: Yes. I move, seconded by Mr. Watson, (Chateauguay-Hunt- 
ingdon-Laprairie), that the committee seek power from the House of Com- 
mons to widen its terms of reference so as to include a discussion of the 
question of the frontiers between the provinces and the Northwest Territories. 

Mr. GREGOIRE: Is that only for discussion or the right to call witnesses? 

Mr. Watson (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): And, call witnesses. 

The CHAIRMAN: You are moving that it be made a subject of reference to 
this committee? 

Mr. TURNER: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: It has been moved by Mr. Turner and seconded by Mr. 
Watson, (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie), that this committee go to the 
house to seek new terms of reference empowering the committee to consider 
the question of the offshore islands and the borders between the provinces and 
the Northwest Territories. 

Mr. RHEAUME: I would like to insist on a recorded vote in this connection. 

Some hon. Mempers: Agreed. 

The CHAIRMAN: I gather from standing orders that all votes should nor- 
mally be recorded. 

Mr. GrecorrE: And, that includes the calling of witnesses? 

Mr. TURNER: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Would all those in favour please indicate? If anyone is 
against, please indicate. 

Mr. GreEcGorrE: Is this a recorded vote? ; 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. Everyone voted for it, I believe. Is anyone voting 
against it or not voting? 

It is unanimous. Mr. Clerk, would you please record the names of all those 
present? 

Motion agreed to unanimously. 

Mr. GREGOIRE: May we move that this be done at the next sittings of the 
house? 

Mr. OLLIVIER: I think this should be an enlargement of the order of refer- 
ence rather than a new one. 

Mr. GREGOIRE: Can you do that this morning? 

The CHAIRMAN: We can do it on Monday. Gentlemen, are we clear that we 
are going to sit on Monday afternoon, Wednesday morning and afternoon and 
Friday morning? 

Mr. GREGOIRE: You will present that motion on Monday? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

The committee adjourned. 


eee EVIDENCE 
= Monpbay, December 9, 1963. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I see a quorum. Could we proceed with our 
~ meeting? 
Welcome to all. We have here today witnesses from the department. 


is Mr. GREGOIRE: Mr. Chairman, the other day when we voted on a motion to 

_ enlarge the terms of reference, the motion was accepted unanimously. I was 

_ surprised this afternoon to see that you did not ask for a unanimous consent to 

_ have the report of this committee accepted this afternoon which would enable 

- us to discuss with the witnesses from the north all the points and all the prob- 
_ lems which must be studied by this committee. I do not think it is normal and 

4 I think that this will deter the committee from studying the report and all the 
_ problems of this committee. 


© The CHaiRMAN: On the point of order raised by Mr. Grégoire, I must say 
that at the adjournment of the last meeting, we had unanimously passed the 
- motion. I got in touch with the office of the committee clerks and requested that 
we proceed to present this in the house. All the documents were prepared by 
_ the office of the committee clerks as usual. I had no indication nor even a direc- 
' tion that we wanted to dispense with the normal rules. This afternoon, as I 

recall, four reports were presented in the house and there was only one report 
_ today which requested that the rules be dispensed with and that unanimous 
| consent be requested. I must say I do not suppose that procedure in all com- 
- mittees requires this. In any event, I did not have any direction from the com- 
- mittee to make such a request. I fotog ed the usual procedure, according to the 
_ documents which were presented to me by the office of the committee clerks, and 
A 1 did what I saw on the order paper, that is J ordered the office of the committee 
_ clerks to follow the procedure which should be followed. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Do we understand that you shifted your responsibility to the 
office of the committee clerks? 


The CHAIRMAN: No, but they are the people who do the clerical work which 
this committee requires. I have no other alternative. My personal secretary 
' should not do the work that I should do as Chairman of this committee. Of 
ie course, she has no knowledge of and experience in the matter, and I have just 
as little as she has. I do not think the committee can regret that I followed the 
_ procedure I did and that I obtained the clerical assistance of the clerk of this 
- committee, as I presume chairmen of other committees do. 


Mr. RHEAUME: Can we then ask the clerk why, in the preparation of 
these documents, he did not ask that the house give unanimous consent so 
. that we could enigecc our terms of reference. 
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a The CHAIRMAN: He had no such direction in the reference that we pre- 
pared. As a matter of fact, I looked at the order paper and saw that most of 
| the committees are on the order paper today and are following this procedure. 
q It was my opinion that in the case where you have a meeting in the morning 
pend you want to sit in the afternoon, at the first meeting of the committee 
i you make this request. In order to sit properly in the afternoon you must 
' obtain consent and request the house to forget the rules. This is a matter 
_of more importance and has more ramifications than the simple matter of 
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sitting when the house sits. I had no direction and I so informed Mr. Plouffe 
and Mr. Guitard that no such directions were given to me. I requested them > 
to follow what must be done this afternoon, to present to the J OMT TTS the 
required motion. 


Mr. RHEAUME: I hope this does not herald a new kind of approach to 
this committee that, as Mr. Turner suggested at the last meeting, we are 
all going to turn into lawyers and to start acting on technicalities. We have 
got to accept the spirit of what this committee wants; otherwise we are 
going to have to be in this damn committee forever. It is obvious the com-— 
mittee wanted to discuss the islands, and this was unanimously approved 
at the time we had the northern witnesses. Surely that was the time not 
just to start following Beauchesne’s rules but to get on with the work of 
the commitiee. 


The CHAIRMAN: I trust we may proceed on all matters as quickly as 
possible. 

We have here a witiess from the north, and also some from the department. 
I think it was the general opinion of the committee that on all these occasions 
we should deal with the witnesses who are from out of town first. We have 
here Mr. Searle representing the board of trade of Yellowknife. Mr. Searie 
is authorized to testify for the board of trade of Yellowknife. 


Mr. RHEAUME: Can I suggest that the committee give Mr. Searle a 
chance, as we have.done with other witnesses, to make a general statement, 
rather than allow the committee members to start throwing questions at 
him right away? 3 ; 
‘ The CHAIRMAN: Is it agreeable that Mr. Searle be heard at first? Mr. 
Searle, would you make your statement to the committee as you see fit on 
the matter of the two bills before the committee? 


Mr. D. H. SEarRLteE (Yellowknife Chamber of Commerce): Mr. Chair-— 
man, I have a brief here that I have prepared. I have presented it to the 
Yellowknife board of trade and they have agreed that we should present 
it as prepared. For those of you who have not been to Yellowknife, I just. 
might point out that Yellowknife is one community—I think I can safely 
say about the only community—in the north which has business and pro-— 
fessional men in existence because it is economically feasible. In other words, 
they are not dependent in Yellowknife upon any government institutions. 
Yellowknife does not exist because of the government but it exists because 
it is economically feasible that it should. Therefore, the views which I 
am going to express are the views of the north, and I submit the views of 
the north’s probably most progressive business and professional men. 


- Mr. TURNER: Mr. Chairman, at this point would Mr. Searle tell us whether 
he has a resolution on behalf of the Yellowknife board of trade authorizing him : 
as attorney to appear on behalf of the board? 3 


Mr. SEARLE: I do not have a resolution as such but I am a member of the 
executive of the Yellowknife board of trade, and the rest of the executives have : 
authorized me to appear. | 

‘Mr. RHEAUME: Did you have a meeting of the executive? 

Mr. SEARLE: At the meeting of the executives, one or two days prior to my 
departure, I received this, authorization. 

With regard to the principle behind this bill, let us say that the Yellow- 
knife board of trade agrees wholeheartedly with hii principle, which, of course, 
is the idea of decentralizing and putting into the north the government which will 
run.the north. We, of Yellowknife do agree with this principle, but what we do 
disagree with is the way it is being done in the form of these two bills. First 
of all, we say there is a duplication of administration here as a result of these 
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"pills. Right now we have one commissioner of the Northwest Territories, one 
- council of the Northwest Territories, one chief of this division and one superin- 
- tendent of that section. Should these bills go through, of course then we have two 
_ commissioners, two councils and so on. We submit it is not only in the best inter- 
e ests of the residents of the north, but in the best interests of all Canadians that 
pwe do not allow an expansion of the administration certainly beyond what we 
can afford and beyond what we need. 
= It is the submission of the board of trade that these two bills do expand this 
ie and make it certainly more than we need. 
a Division is justified in two ways; the first is that it was recommended by 
_ the Northwest Territories council. As we all know, the old council which no 
longer exists is the council which recommended this. This old council had four 
elected and five appointed members. The elected members were from Fort Smith; 
Fort Simpson, Yellowknife and Aklavik. The point we would like to make here 
is this council has been held up as representing all the residents of the north. 
| Surely this is not so in respect of this council; there were not any representa- 
4 Be aves of the eastern Arctic. As I said, the representatives were from Fort Simp- 
son, Fort Smith, Yellowknife and Aklavik all of which are in the Mackenize 
_ Territory. Therefore, the Eskimos of the east have not had a say in this matter. 
Their representatives never suggested this, because be, never had any Pept ee 
MP chiatives to suggest it. 
a It is our submision it is these Eskimos of the east with whom we are very 
concerned, because it is they who are being cordoned off from the rest of ae 
: north. 
f The second justification for this step is administrative efficiency. I would 
- like to leave this for a moment. We like to think the purpose of everyone who 
does business in Yellowknife—our purpose for living there—is we hope some 
day we may be able to make a province out of this vast unclaimed country. We 
like to think that the government is taking steps to do this. Our present popula- 
tion is 25,000 approximately, of which somewhere in the neighbourhood of 10,000 
live on the Nunassiaq side, the east, and appa e 15,000 on the Mackenzie 
side. 
At this time the justification for non-provincial pone in the Norwest 
Territories is that the people say you just do not have the population to support 
all those institutions from an administrative point of view; you just cannot do 
it. Our submission is, that if you divide our 25,000 people into 15,000 on the 
west and 10,000 on the east, this certainly is not a step toward previa status; 
it is Petcoerade. It would mean there would be too few numbers of people in 
each territory to proceed towards provincial status. The question which has 
come to many of our minds is this: if we divide the Northwest Territories into 
east and west now, what will happen in, say, 10 or 15 years, allowing for normal 
- population build-up; will we have emother division, this time horizontally; will 
we divide just below Norman Wells and have another commissioner; will we 
have the delta area, Norman Wells, in the upper Mackenzie and Yellowknife and 
Hay river in the lower Mackenzie, and have three commissioners, and three 
_ administrations? We do not know where you will stop, and we are sens 
so We trust it will stop now. 
3 With regard to the boundary of the Nunassiaq territory, our Gude 
is it was chosen because of high land, or something like that. One thing for 
~ sure is nearly all of the people in that area of Eskimos; there are few whites. 
Bi: This, then, will in effect be a boundary which has been formed with considera- 
‘3 ions of race, language and religion. Some of these people believe in spirits; they 
_ do not speak English. They all will be in this area. Our submission is that we 
i ES ; want to discourage boundaries and groups of people all of one type being placed 
1 in these boundaries; because although the Eskimos are not too well educated 
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now, they are being educated at a fantastic rate and perhaps in 10, 15 or. 
20 years from now they will start to wonder why they are not a province. They 
even might consider an idea such as separatism. 


Mr. RHEAUME: Save us from this. 


Mr. SEARLE: Although I am sure this is a touchy point, we certainly do not 
want to put people in such a position and allow this problem to arise. We do 
not know it will, and we do not know that it will not; but we must not take 
a chance. 


With regard to our natural resources, presently there is gold at Yellowknife, 
iron ore at Yellowknife and on the Yukon boundary; I understand there is iron 
ore found in Baffin island; base metals at Pine Point, oil at Norman Wells, 
exploration for oil at Banks island, and certainly exploration in the eastern 
Arctic. We do not know how many of these areas which are presently existing 
will be put into production; maybe none of them. However, should it prove 
economically feasible to put into production, say, an oil find in the eastern 
Arctic, or an iron ore deposit there, then we in the western Arctic say we want 
to have the benefits of that find also, and if a company does this and is taxed, © 
we want the benefit of those taxes too. So, we do not want to be divided now — 
before we really know what there is up there. We do not want to be cut off 
from this. If, on the other hand, we find there is oil and oil goes into production — 
in the west, we think it is only fair we should bring the Eskimos ahead with — 
us and give them the advantage of the taxes which we would have should we 
find oil. 


At this time I might say in Yellowknife there has been a certain amount 
of what you might call lateral or horizontal movement from the east to the 
west. I mention this because a good many people think that people in the east 
move down towards Montreal or Ottawa, and the people in the west go through 
Edmonton. However, I did take the time to inquire of certain mining companies — 
which advise that Eskimos from the east have been trained in certain training 
schemes in the west. Right now there is a very limited amount of integration | 
and lateral movement, with expansion and industry this would go forward; 
there would be more of this. This is what we like to see. We like to see the 
Eskimos move back and forth and integrate. We think a division would dis- 
courage this. 


One point on which I have a certain amount of iene is the adminis- 
tration of justice. 


Since 1955, the territorial court of the Northwest Territories has peau 
administering sustice throughout the whole of the north, west and east. The 
present judge whom I am sure you all know, Mr. Justice J. Sissons, has trav- 
elled, not just last year but every year, twice a year around the western 
boundary of the eastern Arctic on circuits which certainly cost us some 
money—I believe about $6,000 each. However these circuits have been regu- 
larly made, and on them we take defence counsel, crown prosecutor, clerk of 
the court, and court reporter. 


The principle governing these circuits has been that justice will be taken 
to every corner of Her Majesty’s realm, and to every man’s door. This has 
been done, and by doing this, the territorial court has made precedents which 
we know and study, precedents which are concerned with the Eskimo and 
Indian way of life. This is new law, and a lot of it we think may be bad law. 
However I do not wish to express a personal opinion because in many cases — 
we find ourselves acting for the crown and it is sometimes against us that 
the judge finds. However he does at least temper justice with a certain amount 
of mercy, and certainly modifies the law when it comes to Indians and 
Eskimos. 
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- He often says, in a case of an Eskimo or an indian, when acting as judge, 
“for example, ina case of breaking and entering, “‘if yeu were a white man 


Boaly four.” The reason he does this is as follows: if you think of an Eskimo or 
-an Indian who cannot speak the English language, if you think of him in 
a guardroom, let us say, at Fort Smith, or if you think of him being sent to 
= Fort Saskatchewan, let us say, to the pentitentiary, in addition to every other 
Re _ punishment he may suffer, since he cannot speak the language, he has to suffer, 
_ shall we say, from the silent system. So the judge feels, rightly or wrongly, 
a that this additional punishment should not be imposed. Therefore he shortens 
their terms of imprisonment. This is just an example to show you how this 
special thought of the judge is applied. 
a : In addition, he takes cognizance of the native marriage system. For 
_ example, in the Remo estate case, he decided that an Eskimo marriage is a 
Fsek valid one, and one which should be recognized. 


~Mr. TURNER: You mean an Eskimo marriage performed under Eskimo 
~ customs? > 


Mr. SEARLE: Yes. 
Mr. NIELSEN: Delightful customs! 
Mr. TuRNER: I yield to a member who has more experience. 


_~* Mr. SEARLE: However this portion of the division is based on the act 
4 repecting the Mackenzie Territory and it restricts the court. The present 
_ territorial court of the Northwest Territories is restricted to the Mackenzie 
¥ Territory. There will be no more circuits of this court to the eastern Arctic. 
The Act respecting the Nunissiag Territory provides for a territorial court of 
the Nunassiaq territory. Section 24, subsection (2) of the bill provides that 
the government may appoint a person as judge of the territorial court of the 
Nunassiaq Territory. Nowhere else in any other act which deals with the 
appointment of judges does this word “person” appear; a normal act will say 
be “a judge will be appointed”. And then you look into the Judges Act where you 
a will find that he has to have ten years standing at the bar, feiss at least there 
S are certain qualifications set up. But this bill merely says: “a person may be 
appointed as judge”. 
a I submit, and the board of trade submits that this may mean anyone, 
possibly someone without any legal training. We do not know what is con- 
| ‘ templated here. This act in respect to the Nunassiag Territory goes on to say that 
there will be ex officio judges, and that these ex officio judges are judges of 
_ the territorial courts of the Yukon, the Mackenzie, and judges of Manitoba 
and judges of Ontario. We counted these up and they total about 41 judges. 
4 What. it seems will happen will be that just any judge from Ontario or 
Manitoba might be picked out by, presumably, the Department of Justice, 
a and told, when a case arises up there “just go up and handle it”. 

There will be no continuity here of judges, no one judge adrainiaterige 

ie justice with a view to the customs, with a view to the difference between 
ia the native peoples and the whites. It is any judge from a superior court 
| of Ontario or Manitoba who may go up there. 
a We feel that the administration of justice since 1955—-since the establish- 
‘ment of the territorial court of the Northwest Territories—has not been 
done tco badly. We feel that the court has brought justice to every part of 
the Arctic and to every man’s door. This new act respecting Nunassiaq even 
| allows the sittings to be held at a court house, I believe, anywhere in either 
| Manitoba or Ontario. This is certainly so for civil matters. But it would also 
_ appear from the bill with regard to civil actions, that an action might be 
_ commenced at any court house in Manitoba or Ontario, or in the Yukon, or 
a at Whitehorse. 
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Put yourself in the position of a business man struggling away in the 
Nunassiaq Territory, let us say, at Frobisher bay, and having someone com- 
mence an action against him in Winnipeg, thereby compelling him and his 
witnesses to attend at Winnipeg for the trial of that action. This could be 
extremely costly and inconvenient. | 

We submit—the Yellowknife board of trade submits—that this is a | 
retrograde step, this administration of justice as set out in the Nunassiaq © 
Territory Act. Moreover, we point out that there are no lawyers in Nunassiaq. 
There are none. I do not know how it is proposed that these people will be | 
defended, or if it is even contemplated that they should. At present when we 
go on circuit we take defence counsel with us, and they do have defence. a 

Now the heading I have here is entitled “real reason for division”. I do | 
not know whether I should go into it but I might say that this is a mere | 
matter of conjecture. It migh offend some people but as we see it in the north | 
the government and the government institutions are really the major industries | 
there, é 

By division, we think the western part should be allowed to go ahead at — 
wl.atever speed it wishes towards provincial status. In the east it is contem- 
pated that it will probably remain as it is for some time. So it is conceivable | 
that in the west we might obtain provincial status soon. This leaves the | 
Nunassiaq Territory to be administered by the department of northern affairs. | 
If this division did not go through and if the north were allowed to proceed 
together as one with independent provincial status, then there would be no | 
more need for a department of northern affairs. Perhaps we are being unkind, — 
and the department does not think in this way, but this is how it looks to 
us in the north. 

With regard to more specific regulations in the two bills, we have the | 
feeling that we are being asked to keep quiet in Mackenzie in respect of the 
division and we will be given a commissioner. We feel that this is almost a 
bribe. We feel that we are being asked to forget about the Eskimos in return 
for having a commissioner. 

We certainly agree that we should have a commissioner for the whole of 
the Northwest Territories. We think he should be resident in the north. We 
do not think we need a division. We feel that the north can get along with a 
resident commissioner in the north for the whole of the north. 

If these bills are passed we will have a commissioner in the western i; 
Arctic resident at Fort Smith. The board of trade of Yellowknife submits this © 
is not very central. We feel, of course, that the commissioner should be 
resident at Yellowknife. We feel Yellowknife is more central and because of © 
communication links it will be much easier for the commissioner to travel { 
throughout the north. However, we are really not basing our submission in 
that regard, but are saying that we should have a commissioner in the north. Bi 
for the whole of the Northwest Territories. We really do not care whether — 
he is resident at Fort Smith, Baker Lake or Yellowknife. Of course, we would 
like to see him resident of Yellowknife. ' 

A change in the west will substantially (a) give us a commissioner, (b) a 
have a commissioner resident at Fort Smith (c) give us a council of five elected 
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members and four appointed rather than four elected members and five 
appointed. 

It is our submission that our council should be totally elected. I do not 
know what justification there is for appointing members at all. 4 

In respect of the eastern Arctic, this is where we feel the greatest travesty 
upon democracy exists. There will be one commissioner at Ottawa. That does 
not represent decentralization and is not carrying out the intention of the act. 
That commissioner will not go into the hinterland but remain at Ottawa. There 
will be a council of seven members, two elected and five appointed. It is— 
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"interesting to note that. four members of a council form a quorum. We feel 
_ this is certainly a facade of democracy, because if four appointed members 
: _ get together they can form a quorum and hold a meeting, and the attendance 
a of the elected members is not required. In no case is it mandatory for a 
- commissioner to accept a councillors division. In other words, we have on the 
one hand five elected members and four appointed members and on the other 
4 _ two elected members and five appointed members all making suggestions to 
_ their commissioner which he may or may not accept. Surely, gentlemen, this is 
-not’democracy. The board, therefore, feels that it should be mandatory that — 
the advice of councillors be accepted. 


We do not want the western Arctic to become the Mackenzie district. We 
want to maintain the old name of Northwest Territories. We already have in 
eo _the Mackenzie section the Mackenzie highway, the Mackenzie river, the Mac- 
4 _ kenzie school and a Mackenzie hotel. Let me say we have had just about enough 
; of the name Mackenzie. We would like to keep the plain old name of Northwest 
_ Territories which is traditional. Alberta and Saskatchewan were part of the 
; _ Northwest Territories. You have all heard of the Northwest Passage, the 
Northwest Trading Company and the Northwest Mounted Police. We are very 
_ proud of that tradition, and proud to be part of the Northwest Territories. 
bee Ale do not like the idea that by a swipe of a pen this tradition is done away 
_ with and the new name of Mackenzie territory adopted. 


= Our plea, therefore, gentlemen, on behalf of the board of trade is that we 
. i. leave the north as it is, as one unity, allowing us and our Eskimos in the west, 
A and the Indians and Eskimos of the east to integrate and blend and move 
ed _ together toward provincial status. Do not divide us and split the population 
ss _ thereby making our goal of provincial status even harder to attain. Allow us 
due process of law and justice throughout the whole of the north, not just 
f the west. Allow justice to be tempered with mercy and knowledge, especially 
so where Eskimos are concerned. Do not allow a duplication of administration 
a or proliferation of the administration. Do not sacrifice the Eskimo of the east 
Brio the hands of an administration for time immemorial. Do not create 
boundaries determined as a result of considerations of race, colour of skin, 
' language or religion. We do plead for decentralization. Do give us a resident 
- commissioner in the north. We do not care where he is resident. Do give us fair 
. BP presentation and a responsible council, and do make it mandatory that the 


- commissioner accept advice from the councillors. Do leave us our name, 
_ Northwestern Territories, and do not divide us. ; 

= Gentlemen, I am a part of the north personally. I first came north to 
- Yellowknife in 1946 with my parents and entered grade III. All my education 
oF was gained in the north with the exception of my university training. Upon 
~ conclusion of this training I returned north and there practised law. I am 
i presently doing the work of the crown prosecutor for the Northwest Territories, 
| and certainly in the last 14 years I have travelled extensively throughout the 
north. Gentlemen, I submit that I know about what I speak. 


Thank you. 


Hf The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Searle. The committee may wish to 
3 - proceed to question Mr. Searle. 


iia Mr. RHEAUME: Mr. Searle, you say ‘‘do not divide thé Northwest Terri- 
| tories”. In your mind is it feasible for a commissioner to administer the affairs 
}| of Baker Jake and Frobisher bay from a location on Great Slave lake? 


if Mr. SEARLE: Yes, it is. I have not done this, but if you measured the air 

‘a _miles from Frobisher bay to Ottawa, which is a rere the administration would 
take place and you measured the air miles from Yellowknife to Ottawa, you 
hi would not see too great a difference. We know we can get from Yellowknife 
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to Frobisher bay by aircraft in a day, and I am speaking of the new twin- 
engine Beachcraft which the court party is presently using. We feel that this 
is feasible. | 
Mr. RHEAUME: In other words, the emphasis that has been put on the size 
of the Northwest Territories as a reason for dividing it is not valid in your 
experience? 
Mr. SEARLE: No, it is not. 


Mr. RHEAUME: Does the boundary which would separate the people of 


Victoria island and Cambridge bay from the people at Gjoa Haven and Spence 
bay be a sensible boundary? 
Mr. SEARLE: I cannot see any sense for the boundary at all. 


Mr. RHEAUME: Do you think in justice it would be fair that the people 
of Frobisher bay and the Baker lake area should have the territorial franchise 
in a new territory which is now proposed in these bills, and the people of 
north Keewatin, north Baffin or the high Arctic islands should not have it? 
. Would that be just in your experience? 

Mr. SrearRLte: I think I can just about answer all your questions, Mr. 
Rhéaume. I do not think this bill for Nunassiag is just at all from considerations 
of humanity, democracy, justice or anything else. 


Mr. Watson (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): May we have your 
reasons for stating this, Mr. Searle? 

Mr. SEARLE: First of all, I would mention the fact of being administered 
from outside the territory. If we go back even to the days of British colonialism 
we at least had the general or a representative, a senior government official, 
governing the colony. We do not even seem to be getting that for Nunassiaq. 
There still would be government from here. Secondly, with regard to their 
council, as I have already pointed out these are two elected members, five 
appointed members, and a quorum of four is all that is necessary. That is 
not democracy. 

There is definitely a lack of justice in the area of the administration of — 
justice as I have pointed out, in regard to the courts. You can be sued from | 
anywhere in Manitoba or Ontario and compelled to defend here both civilly — 
and criminally. Any judge from Manitoba, from Ontario, from Yellowknife 
or from Whitehorse could be appointed for a one-shot circuit to try this native. 
This judge has no experience with Eskimos, or their problems. Our judge has. 
I think maybe that answers some part of your question. 


Mr. RHEAUME: Mr. Searle, in your experience in the north and from what 
you know of what occurred in the north, was the division of the Northwest 
Territories a movement from within the Northwest Territories and a popular 
demand or was it a suggestion from outside? 


Mr. SEARLE: It was definitely no movement from within the Northwest 
Territories. As a matter of fact, I might say I know what the elected members — 


have said, and I think some have suggested it was; but in my experience eI 


it was not a movement from within the Northwest Territories. Few people 
knew about this prior to a year ago, and certainly almost none understood it. 
All they heard was “division is good’’; there were never any reasons given 
why it was good. Certainly a case against division was never presented. 

I think I can fairly answer that by saying no, this was not something we 
thought of; it is not something we have been asked about; and it is not some- 
thing we want. The Eskimos have not been asked; they are not represented; — 
and they never have been. j 


Mr. DINSDALE: You are representing the chamber of commerce? 
Mr. SEARLE: The board of trade. 
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Mr. DINSDALE: Have Aut any authority to speak on behalf of the Yellow- 
_ knife council? 


Mr. SEARLE: The town council? 

Mr. DINSDALE: The town council. 

Mr. SEARLE: No, I did not, and I do not speak on their behalf. 

Mr. DINSDALE: There was some intimation that the mayor and council 
would have liked to have appeared before a committee of this kind. You have 
‘d no authority to represent them? The board of trade had no conference with the 
_ councillors? 
fe x Mr. SEARLE: No, we had not. 
=f Mr. DINSDALE: I suppose some of the councillors would be members of the 
. board of trade? 

a 
: 


. Mr. SEARLE: I would be willing to say that just about every businessman 
_ in Yellowknife is a member of the board of trade, and certainly so far as 
_those members of the town council are businessmen they would be members 
_ of the board of trade, ‘but I do not believe there are any councillors on the 
executive. I just could not say what the town council would think. I would 
hope they would be influenced by their business associates. 


| Mr. DINSDALE: Would you say there is still a desire on the part of the 
- council and the mayor to be heard before this committee, or do they regard 
| your representations as adequate and sufficient? 


f Mr. SEARLE: I am afraid I cannot say whether they want to be heard and 
| I certainly have no authority to speak for them. Therefore I cannot say that— 
| they agree with my representations; they may very well disagree. I do not think 
| they would disagree; however, they might. 
Mr. DINSDALE: The reason I am asking you these questions is that when I 
| was the responsible minister it was the town council and the mayor who were 
e _ pressing the importance of this committee, and I was just wondering if there 
I was still that interest on the part of the council. I take it that you are entirely 
in favour of the general principle of greater autonomy of the Northwest 
Bylerritories? 


Mr. SEARLE: Entirely. 


Mr. DINSDALE: As you know, the legislation as drafted is largely the 
| recommendation of the Northwest Territories council. I think you have inti- 
| mated that in your presentations. 
Mr. SEARLE: I say that is one of the suggested justifications for it. That is 
~ how it has been justified; but with great respect I submit that few certainly 
| of the elected members would have suggested this legislation. They do not 
know what it is about. They did not know what it was about when it was 
put out. This is not something suggested by them, I believe. 


| Mr. DINSDALE: I would not like to speculate along those lines because we 
~ have had members of the council before us. Would you say that had there been 
_ representation on the council from the eastern Arctic there might have been 
| stronger voices of dissent in respect of division than appeared during the two 
or three council sessions which considered this matter of autonomy? 


Mr. SEARLE: The only thing I can say is that certainly if I were repre- 
senting the eastern Arctic I would not buy this bill, and for the reasons I have 
| given, and I do not see how any responsible member, had there been one on 
_ that council, could have done so. 


Mr. DINSDALE: You have made the point that most of the residents in the 
| eastern Arctic are Eskimo. Would you say that the Eskimo population at the 
/ moment is qualified by its present level of education to exercise a franchise 
| and to determine its own destiny in this respect? 


f, 
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Mr. SEARLE: I certainly think the Eskimos are qualified to elect their own 
representatives and I think they should do this. They should be allowed to do 
this. I might give you an example of just how these natives can be responsible. 
I prosecuted a case not longer than three weeks ago in Fort McPherson which 
is up in the Delta area of the western Arctic; it was a jury trial. This was 
a trial with regard to which we had six jurors put forward, and of these six 
jurors there were three Indians, two white men and one Eskimo. The foreman 
of that jury was an Indian. This jury considered the evidence put forward and, 
after the conclusion of argument, they took 15 minutes to return a verdict 
which, according to everyone—and, mind you, it was in my favour—the defence 
counsel, the judge and resident observers was a fair, just and responsible act. 
The board of trade feels these people do have a place in our society. They 
certainly have in the north. They are responsible, and if they can execute a 
function such as sitting and judging another man’s fate they can certainly cast 
an intelligent ballot for someone to represent them to consider problems like 
this. 


Mr. RHEAUME: Do you believe that within the Northwest Territories there 
are enough capable and responsible people to meet the demands of a fully 
elective council? 


Mr. SEARLE: There is no doubt in my mind: there are. 


Mr. RHEAUME: You would disagree with the suggestion of the Northwest 
Territories council that we need appointed members because of the lack of 
experience? 

Mr. SEARLE: Yes, I would disagree; we do not need them. 

Mr. DinspALEe: Residents of the eastern Arctic were given the federal 
franchise two years ago; how would you say they have exercised this fran- 
chise? Would you say they have done it with reasonable intelligence? 

Mr. SEARLE: I think they have. . 

Mr. RHEAUME: Without examining the results of the polls would you — 
say they have? 

Mr. SEARLE: You are putting me on the spot. 
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Mr. DINSDALE: You seem to suggest in your statement that one of the 
reasons you would be against division at this time is that these residents 
of the eastern Arctic had not been given a voice in this decision, and one 
of your strong points, it appears to me, is that they should have had a say 
as to where their future destiny lay in respect of Canada. 


Mr. SEARLE: Yes. After all, they are the ones that are being corralled 
into this territory called Nunassiaq. 


Mr. RHEAUME: Are you Satisfied with the present stipends offered to x 
the present territorial councillors? § 


Mr. SEARLE: I am not so sure what it is at present. And, I am not so © 
sure that an increase would attract better men because what really is 
necessary here is to give them some responsibility. I, for one, would not 3 
run for election to the territorial council, to be quite honest with you, be- — 
cause I know there are four appointed members. I might be one of five ;. 
elected. If you played off the appointed members effectively, then you at — 
least could get one or two elected votes, and if your appointed members ~ 
vote in a block you could control the council, or the commissioners. In any 
case, the council is merely an advisory group and does not have to accept 
their advice. Although these people may be elected and representative I do — 
not feel they are not responsible. 
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ae 
Ba Mr. SEARLE: Yes. But, a businessman may find he is away ten days, 
e which is about the average, for two sittings a year, five days each time. 
es ve Mr. RuEaumeE: It is 10 days each time. 
: Mr. SEARLE: Well, that certainly is not much compensation, particularly 
ae you are in a profession, where you certainly would lose considerably more 
_ than that by being away from your office. 
i. Mr. TurRNER: Is not the amount $2,000? 
7. Mr. NIELSEN: $1,000 in the Northwest Territories, unless it has been 
changed. 
c. Mr. W. G. Brown (Deputy Commissioner of the Northern Territories): 
‘Mr. Chairman, it is $100 a day, with a maximum of $2,000 per year. 
4 Z Mr. Turner: Mr. Searle, how long have you practised law in Yellow- 
a knife? 
Mr. SEARLE: I have practised law there approximately 14 years to 


Mr. TURNER: For Mae long since you have started practising law have 
_ you lived in Yellowknife? 


re Mr. SrarLE: Possibly I could run over this. IT went to Yellowknife in 

_ 1946 and stayed there until I commenced university. To put it another way, 
3 have been in Yellowknife since 1946, with the exception of six years for 
my professional training. : 


Mr. TurRNER: Did you start your professional training in Yellowknife? 
ae Mr. SEARLE: No; I took law and arts at the University of Alberta and 
 articled in Calgary; the day after I was admitted I returned to Yellowknife. 
4 _ Mr. Turner: Which is 1 years ago? 
q _ Mr. SEARLE: Yes. 
og Mr. TurNER: Have you lived at any other place in the Northwest Terri- 
_ tories other than Yellowknife? 

Mr. SEARLE: I have not resided as such. 

Mr. TurNER: But you have visted them on circuit? 

Mr. SEARLE: Yes, every week or two. 
a Mr. TuRNER: Your home adways has been in Yellowknife? 
i - # Mr. SEABLE: Yes, it has. 
_ Mr. Turner: Did you represent the board of trade of Yellowknife before 
| if ‘the Northwest council when the board of trade presented a brief to the 
- Northwest council on this division? 
a Mr. SEARLE: No. 
aa Mr. NIELSEN: Were you asked to? 
3 Mr. SearLteE: Not to my knowledge; I was not personally asked and I 
do not know if the board of trade was asked. 


l. . % Mr. TuRNER: My understanding is that the board of trade of Yellowknife 
| presented a brief to the Northwest council on the matter of this division, 

| objecting to only the choice of the capital. 7 

3 Mr. SEARLE: I have no knowledge of that. That is certainly in line with 
| my argument, if they did. : 
ee Mr. Turner: It is my understanding that in that brief, when the board of 

| trade of Yellowknife was given an opportunity of appearing before the 
| council respecting this legislation, they made no other arguments other than — 
—- those going to the choice of capital. 
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Mr. SEARLE: That could very well be. As I have said this matter of 
division has been somewhat hazy. It did not start in the north; it has come to 
the north sort of by word of mouth and passed along. All we were ever told 
is it is a good thing for you, buy it, not why it is a good thing and not why it 
is a bad thing. It is just of late we have started to think about it. 

Mr. TurRNER: I am suggesting to you the board of trade of Yellowknife, 
whom you represent today, had an opportunity to appear before the North- 
west council and did appear, and in its brief only objected to the choice of 
capital. 

Mr. SEARLE: That may be so; I have no knowledge of it. 

Mr. Turner: Assume there is a division, would you not feel that the 
Mackenzie territory—and let us not argue at the moment about the name— 
with more of a representative government, could progress faster as a more 
coherent unit geographically than it is progressing today. 

Mr. SEARLE: I do not know whether you can say that. As I have already 
pointed out, Mr. Turner, we do not know what the minerals are in the east. 
Exploration is going on for iron ore and there may be base metals and gold 
there as well; we do not know. When we talk in terms of progress, do you mean 
today, this year? I am talking in terms of 10 or 20 years. In 10 or 20 years we 
might find that the minerals in the east are in production and are being 
exploited quicker, and we want to have the advantage of it. 

Mr. TurNER: That brings me to a remark you made in your statement. 
You want to have advantage in this. You mentioned having an advantage of 


the taxes that would accrue from this. Would that perhaps not imply that 


people of Yellowknife are worried, by reason of this division, that their own 
taxes would go up? 

Mr. SEARLE: This is not the case until you reach the state of provincial 
status. Merely dividing the territory does not mean this would occur in the fore- 
seeable future. 

Mr. TURNER: I am asking for your comments on the fact. If you people 
from Yellowknife are worried about being deprived of the tax revenue from 
the eastern Arctic, you might be worried about your own taxes going up. 

Mr. SEARLE: We are also worried about the Eskimos and the way they 
have retreated. I do not think we are particularly worried about taxes. 

Mr. TuRNER: I just brought it up because you had something to say about 


it in your evidence. 
Would you have favoured the division of territories if the eastern Arctic 


residents had been represented on the Northwest Territories council and had — 


favoured the division? 
Mr. SEARLE: You mean the bill as it stands? 
Mr. TuRNER: The two bills as they stand. 
Mr. SEARLE: No, I would not. 
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Mr. TURNER: Suppose the eastern Arctic had been represented by elected 


representatives and they had agreed to this division, would you have objected 
to it in the same terms today? 


Mr. SEARLE: The board of trade, would have, I think. Surely, Mr. Turner, 


they could not agree with the provisions as they are outlined. How could they 
properly represent the constituency and agree to no justice and to no 
democracy? 


Mr, TURNER: On this question of no democracy, do you not feel that 


representative government in the Mackenzie part of the territories is increasing 
with an increase in the elected over the appointed number of members? 
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Mr. SEARLE: We get one more. 
Mr. TURNER: Then it is better than it was. 


: Mr. SEARLE: Considerably better; we had four elected and five appointed 
ia members; now we have five elected and four appointed. That is progress. 


a Mr. Lang and the other councillors from the Northwest Territories hope 
that in due course the proportion will be six to three and seven to two, and so 
on, over a period of years, towards a fully elected council. 


May I ask you one question in this regard? 

The CHAIRMAN: You can only ask a question for clarification. 

Mr. SEARLE: Then I will not ask it. 

Mr. TuRNER: Is it because you assume I could not clarify the situation? 
Mr. SEARLE: Your questions are very clear. 


Mr. NIELSEN: In all fairness to the councillors who have given evidence 
_ before the committee,—and it refers to Mr. Searle, too—there is doubt in my 
aa mind whether there is complete unanimity of thought about the four Northwest 
_ ‘Territories elected councillors; that they would not be happy with a wholly 
elected council. 


; Mr. TURNER: That may be, but I think the testimony will speak for itself. 
_ Iam sure Mr. Searle has had an opportunity of reading the testimony. 


Mr. SEARLE: I did not have that opportunity. 
a Mr. RHEAUME: We have not read it ourselves; how could he have? It has 
not been sent to me. 

= Mr. TURNER: It was sent to me five days ago. 
2 Mr. RHEAUME: I have not seen it. 

'. ‘The CHarrMAN: I got mine a few days ago. 
4 Mr. TurRNER: I got all my testimony of the Northwest Perrine coun-_ 
' cillors. 
. a We got distracted here, please excuse me, Mr. Searle. Would you not say 
be 4 that the position of the eastern Arctic toda in terms of its ability to pro- . 
_ ceed towards a representative government is about the same as the Mackenzie 
_ area was 10 or 20 years ago, and that these things have to be done gradually? 


ig Mr. SEARLE: I do not know whether I would say that. You are educating 
_ these people very quickly now, and when you educate children they talk to 
_ their parents. I think they are becoming educated and responsible much more 
_ quickly than we give them credit for. I can only say what I have already said, 
and that is that I believe they are responsible enough to elect whom they 
_ want to serve on this council. 

ey Mr. TURNER: I am suggesting to you that in giving the eastern Arctic two 
_ elected representatives, and perhaps more as a result of these committee hear- 
ings, that there is progress towards a representative government. If you look 
at the development of the Northwest Territories as it split off into Alberta, 
_ Saskatchewan, and then to the Yukon and the Northwest Territories, and 
now perhaps into the Mackenzie and Nunassiag, you will see that you are 
_ having a general progression of representative government over the whole 
of that great territory, and it has to be done gradually. 

Mr. SEARLE: I agree that giving them any representation at all is progress. 
_ They did not have it before, and now you are giving them two. However, 
having five appointed members can certainly prevent the two elected from 
having what they want. You can go ahead and give them 50 elected members; 
_ as long as you keep 150 appointed. It is still not democracy. 

a Mr. TURNER: I realize it is not.a fully responsible government. What I am 
suggesting to you is that the whole history of the north has been a gradual 
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development towards representative and then towards a responsible govern- # 
ment in terms of its economic capabilities at the time. | 


Mr. NIELSEN: It is not even a representative government. 


Mr. TuRNER: Do you say they are proceeding towards a provincial status 4 
in the Northwest Territories and the Mackenzie? 


Mr. SEARLE: I most certainly do. 
Mr. RHEAUME: The Northwest Territories or the Mackenzie? 
Mr. SEARLE: I favour it for the whole of the north. 


Mr. TuRNER: Suppose, on the basis of the division, Mackenzie were to 
proceed towards provincial status with more speed, would you be in favour of 
that, if it were true? 


Mr. SEARLE: At the sacrifice of leaving the east as it is set up in the - 
Is that your question? 


Mr. Turner: Not necessarily at the sacrifice of having the east develop 
along in due course behind, but allowing the more advanced part of the terri- 
tory to gain a provincial status first. 


Mr. SEARLE: No. I believe we can go ahead together at the same rate. I 
do not think it is a matter of choice. I do not think you have to choose 
“shall we at this time go ahead quickly or shall we hold it back?’ We can 
move both ahead to provincial status at the same rate of speed. 


Mr. RHEAUME: Do you believe the north can progress quicker if the two 
stayed together than if they were divided? 

Mr. SEARLE: Yes, especially if there is mineral development in the eastern 
Arctic. 


Mr. TurNER: May I continue my line of questioning? Would you say 
that you spoke on behalf of the Yellowknife board of trade when you agreed 
that your eventual purpose is provincial status? 


Mr. SEARLE: Yes, most definitely that was one point they stressed. 


Mr. TuRNER: Under the subject of the permanent officials of the depart- | 
ment of northern affairs, if these bills were to pass and the Mackenzie area — 
were to get a resident commissioner and a more representative government, — 
would you not consider that the role of the federal civil servant would gradu- — 
ally diminish and the territorial civil service gradually increase? 

Mr. SEARLE: That has not been the history so far. 


Mr. Turner: No, but would you not say that the eventual purpose, when ~ 
the representative government is granted to the Mackenzie area, would be that © 
the federal aspect would gradually withdraw? 

Mr. NIELSEN: It had 60 years to do so in the Yukon, and it has not done ~ 
so yet. 


Mr. SEARLE: I do not know what is going to happen in 40 or 50 years’ 
time. I just say that we should not go ahead now with this. 


Mr. TURNER: I am just putting that question to you. The comment which 
you made underlined a real but unrevealed reason. 


Mr. SEARLE: I would say that I hesitate to suggest this, but it looks like it. F 

Mr. TurRNER: You said that the real but hesitatingly advanced reason for 
the division was that the federal civil servants wished to retain an empire > 
over the north, and I am suggesting to you that if these bills go through the © 
effect will be just the contrary, the civil service federally oriented will with- — 
draw from the Mackenzie Territory because it will be more representative, — 
and you will have an opportunity for more territorial government in the west. 


Mr. SEARLE: And the Nunassiaq territory will remain there for time y 
immemorial. % 
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Mr. Turner: Not necessarily. Surely that would develop in the same 


- -Mr. SgaruE: It will develop faster if it were going with us together. 


Mr. TuRNER: If the eastern Arctic were to develop, a representative process 
- will be accorded to those people as well. You are not trying to assume that the 
federal civil service wishes to keep the north in perpetual tutelage? 


Mr. SEARLE: I do not know what their intention is. I have no idea. I am 
not told. 


Mr. TuRNER: Your hesitatingly advanced reason was an assumption? 
Mr. SEARLE: It definitely was an assumption. 


4 Mr. TURNER: On the question of the capital being placed at Yellowknife, 
ce if the territories were to be divided, would that not mean an overcentralization 
_ of all business, commerce and government electivity, to one centre to the 
- detriment of other centres? 


Mr. SEARLE: I do not know whether it would be to the detriment of other 
centres. It certainly would be a centralization in Yellowknife, because that is 
r q where the major business and professional groups are. That is where the two 
a prosperous mines are. There certainly would be a centralization there. This is 
i why we suggest it should be at Yellowknife. Certainly we are the only settle- 
- ment which can afford an administrative group which would come into the 
“e north in such a way without making the town wholly reliant upon them. We 
' are in the best position from that point of view, and, as I pointed out, Yellow-. 
knife is central and communications from Yellowknife are excellent. We must 
_ have five or six charter air services going out of Yellowknife which makes 


~ 


a communication to any part of the Nortwest Territories almost instant. 


Mr. TuRNER: Would you think it might be helpful if you were to divide 
the business and territorial administration among two or three centres, rather 
_ than centralize it in one place? 


oy ere 


q Mr. SearLE: As I said, we would like to see it in Yellowknife, but we are 
not basing our whole submission on this. We just want it in the north. We do 
- not care where you put it; you could put it at Baker Lake, Hay river, or Fort 
_ Smith. We would like it at Yellowknife, but just put it in the north. 


a Mr. DINSDALE: The mayor of Yellowknife was quite adamant on this point 
that Yellowknife should be the capital. 


: Mr. SEARLE: The mayor of Yellowknife has been adamant about this; that 


See 


hy 

ae is why he has been mayor. 

4 ; Mr. TurNER: If the territories were to be divided, what would be the one 
- geographical link, one with the other? Would there be a geographical link? 


q Mr. Searue: A link to where? From the west to where? 


2 Mr. TURNER: Would there be a unity in terms of geography? Take the 
a west as a divided territory, on the assumption you were to divide it, would 
a _ there be a common geographical unity in the west hinging upon the river 
| system and the lake system which drains into the river? 


cs Mr. SEARLE: I do not know how unified the river system is. A lot of 
be. settlements have grown up along it. Certainly, when I first went into the north 
iE the river system began at Waterways and McMurray in the province of Alberta. 
| _ Everything came via that route up through Fort Smith which was the reason 
a for the existence of Fort Smith and then went on to Yellowknife. Oil came 
down from Norman Wells to Yellowknife, and still does; but now with the 
: - road into Yellowknife that water system is not so important because certainly — 
there are few barges and very little merchandise which comes up this river 
_ system. It is almost all done by road now. 
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The water system from McMurray to Yellowknife is not gees as imports a 
ant as it was. The water system from Yellowknife on to Fort Providence ~ 
through to the Arctic still is important for its settlements along there, but EY 
think air surely is the thing which is important. 


Mr. TURNER: Does most of the population not live around the two large : 
lakes that are drained out by the river system into the Arctic; Great Slave lake — 
and Great Bear lake? ; 


Mr. SearLe: Certainly Great Slave lake. There are no people on Great ‘ 
Bear. 


Mr. TURNER: I am suggesting to you there is a geographical unity and if 4 
you were to find a name for the territory, surely Mackenzie would be as good as 
any other name. I have no brief in respect of this, except for the name of that : i 
great explorer. Have you any other names? 3 


Mr. SEARLE: We could name it in the name of the late president; we could | 
do all sorts of things. I suggest that is just as good. However, I prefer North- i 
west Territories. 4 


_ 

Mr. RHEAUME: As it now stands, is there any real geographical link be- % 
tween Banks island and Great Slave lake? ‘Aq 
Mr. SEARLE: No; I do not see one. I do not pretend to know everything 
about the north; but I cannot see the link you suggest, Mr. Turner. In the : 
past water transport was very, very important, but it is not nearly so important a 
now with the amount of air travel and the number of roads we are getting in. ~ 
We hope that some day that road will be extended in to Fort Simpson and along ~ 
the Mackenzie. Certainly with rail now coming into the Pine Point area, water 5 
is not the key to the north; it is air, road and rail now. aw 


Mr. TURNER: I am speaking in terms of one of the territories and am_ : 
suggesting the name “Mackenzie” is as good a name as any which can be found. 
Mr. SEARLE: We do not like it. 7 
Mr. TuRNER: The Yellowknife board of trade does not like it? a 
Mr. SEARLE: That is right. | ae 
Mr. TuRNER: If these territories were to be divided—and I have read the | 
bills carefully—would you be crown prosecutor of the whole of the territories — 
or just of the Mackenzie, if you were reappointed? = 
Mr. SEARLE: I suppose I would be crown prosecutor of only the Mackenzie P 
Territory which, fortunately, would leave me free to defend in the Nunassiaq | 
territory. 4 
Mr. TURNER: Whenever you were retained. q 
Mr. SEARLE: There has to be someone to stick up for the Eskimo’s rights. | 2 


Mr. TURNER: Suppose the territories were not divided, do you think the ~ 
Yellowknife board of trade would be satisfied with a resident commissioner, { 
say, at Frobisher Bay, or Baker lake? 


‘oy 
y 


Mr. SEARLE: My instructions are we would be satisfied with a commissioner | 
anywhere within the Northwest Territories; I do not care where you put him. 
You could almost put him in Alberta, if you want to, which is the location of 
Fort Smith. : 


My 


Mr. TuRNER: If there were to be a province established some day in the | 
north, would you consider the Yukon should be part of that provinciality? 


Mr. SEARLE: There has been talk about this. This has been bandied around 
but I just am not prepared to give an opinion on that; I just do not know. 


Mr. TURNER: Are you prepared to give any advice at the moment in respect ; | 
of whether the projected Mackenzie Territory or the projected Nunassiaq terri- 4 
tory are capable economically of provincial status at the moment? . 
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. & Mr. SEARLE: We never had that information. This is something which we 
Be very much would like to know, as a matter of fact; that is, how much is 
- received in tax revenue by the federal government from, say Norman Wells 
_ where the oil is, or from Yellowknife where the gold mines are, and from the 
_ rest of the territory, and how much in turn is expended for justifiable terri- 
_ torial means. 


Mr. Turner: I am prepared to wield at the moment, Mr. Chairman. 


4 Mr. Watson: (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): I understood, Mr. 
Searle, from earlier testimony that one of the chief reasons for dividing up 
the Northwest Territories was that for the Nunnassiaq area the line of com- 
munications would be simpler if they ran north and south. That was my 
~ understanding. I do not know where I have misunderstood the testimony of 
| _some of the people who were here earlier. Is this also your understanding? 


Mr. SEARLE: This is one of the reasons, possibly, which I did not mention; 
it never occurred to me. However, I understand it is one of the reasons because 
: of supplying the eastern Arctic. 


: Mr. Watson (Chéteauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): I understood it would 
be easier to supply and administer the eastern Arctic from Ottawa than have 
to go all the way from Ottawa to Yellowknife, or wherever the headquarters of 
; _ the Northwest Territories or Mackenzie Territory was, and then branch out. 
i from there east again. 

a Mr. SEARLE: I do not see why you cannot administer from Yellowknife or 
ac: from Yellowknife and supply from Ottawa. 

4 Mr. Watson (Chéteauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): The understanding 
that I had after hearing a number of councillors from the Northwest Ter- 
ae] itories testify was that some of the red tape would be cut by this division. 
Mr. SEARLE: I agree with you on that point wholeheartedly because we 
would be getting a commissioner in the Mackenzie. But our position is that 
‘we do not want just a commissioner in Mackenzie for the Mackenzie Terri- 
p tory; we want a commissioner in the Northwest Territories for the whole 
of the Northwest Territories which would also cut red tape, and serve the 
| _ purpose of decentralization, about which we feel much more strongly. 

Mr. Watson (Chéteauguay- Huntingdon- -Laprairie): Do you have any 
3 idea what percentage of earned income in the Northwest Territories is 
_ derived from federal expenditures. 

- + +Mr. SrartE: I have no idea. When it comes to figures with respect 
to taxes received, taxes expended, and incomes, we do not have any figures. 
I do not know if studies or surveys have ever been made. 

Mr. Watson (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): Another point is 
this: I understand from earlier testimony that practically the entire white 
population of the eastern Arctic is employed by the federal government, 
and that there are about 800 whites there, all employees of defence. 

Mr. Searue: I do not think I said that. I do not know. From travelling 
into the small settlements there are usually R.C.M.P., Hudson’s Bay men, 
the administrator, the Oblate Fathers, and religious people to be found, and 
in the very small settlements, among those who are white people, there 
: might be a forest ranger and that type of person, but that is about it. 

y In the larger settlements, for example at Frobisher bay, there are a 
few people who are not civil servants. But whoever said it is probably right 
‘in saying that most of them are. 

Mr. Watson (Chdteauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): Do you not feel 
that there is on this point alone reason for splitting up the territory, 
in that in the western Arctic you find quite a number of private businesses 
-:29862-0—53 
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*, 
and industries; whereas in the etn Arctic it is at the stage of its develope as = 
ment where . is purely a question of having government employees in the © 
area, something which is not true of the western, but which is true of the © 
eastern Arctic? 
Mr. SEARLE: I do not feel that thie existence of 1,500 civil servants in 3 
the eastern Arctic justifies this division at all because, after all, the govern- | 
ment of the north, be it east or west, is surely for the people of the north | 
and not for the civil servants who are there. And these people are the Indians ~ 
and the Eskimos. | 
Mr. WaATSon (Chdteauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): If I understand it 
correctly, the population of the Nunassiaq Territory is around 7,000 Eskimos — 
and 5,000 Indians. 


Mr. SEARLE: I do not know how you break it down. I was told by a 
councillor from Yellowknife, speaking of figures which were supplied to 
him, that there were approximately 25,000 in the whole north, of whom, — 
ene between 10,000 to 12,000 would be in the eastern Arctic. I dot 
not know how you break that down: - 


Mr. TuRNER: I could break it down. In the Nunassiaq Territory there ; 
are 7,250 approximately, of whom 5,500 are Eskimo, and the rest are non- 
Eskimos, whites, 


Mr. RHEAUME: There are no Indians there. 


Mr. Watson (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): You mentioned dur- | 
ing your testimony you felt that there was a lot to worry about as far as. 
the treatment of Eskimos was concerned. What do you find wrong at the 
moment about the treatment of Eskimos in the eastern Arctic. 4 


Mr. SEARLE: I said that we have a lot to worry about with regard to the 
treatment of Eskimos, and when I said that I think I was specifically referring 
to justice. I can enlarge on that by saying that in my experience—which after 
all is not that great, gained from only a year-and-one-half possibly in travel-— 
ling around with the court—in travelling around with the court which has— 
been constituted since 1955 I have found the treatment of the Eskimo to be~ 
considerably different from the treatment of whites, when it comes to punish-_ 
ment and confinement. Eskimos are not used to confinement, and they find it a 
considerable hardship. Mind you, we whites are not used to confinement in 
terms of being placed in cells, but the Eskimos are more used to roaming | 
about and living a semi nomadic existence. Hence the thinking of the judge in 
giving sentences which are considerably lighter than would be imposed down 
here. I am not trying to justify his decisions, but this is the feeling he has in 
this area. 7 


Mr. WATSON (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): You feel it might not 
be the case if justice were administered otherwise? ¥ 


Mr. SEARLE: I do not see how taking an ex officio judge, anyone of 41, on an 
ad hoc basis and rushing him up to take one trial, and rushing him back—_ 
I do not see how this one judge could possibly deal with the situation. . 


You see, when you are dealing with Eskimos, they do not even have words 
in their language for guilty or not guilty. If you ask them about something 
they will normally indicate to you that they did it, because they are pretty 
obliging, and they think that is the answer you want. It is very, very different 
from the practice of law in the courts here. There is absolutely no resemblance. 
Therefore special instructions have been adopted by that court. 


Mr. DINSDALE: It would appear that an anthropologist would make a much 
better dispenser of justice than a judge in such a case. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? ; | 
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a Mr. WATSON (Chateauguay- Hintinddon: Laprairie): You mentioned about 
ia no justice and no democracy in the eastern Arctic? Do you feel that this bill 


mecoud be improved by giving voting powers to the Eskimos? 


re Mr. SEARLE: I certainly feel it could be improved, and it could be scrapped. 
= The bill respecting Nunassiaq could be improved, and the act regarding the 
_ Northwest Territories which is already in existence, could be amended not as 
an enactment respecting Mackenzie but leaving it as the Northwest Territories 
and enlarging its council, and placing there the commissioner in question. That 
is all you want. You do not want two or three elaborate acts, but just an amend- 
ment to the existing act. 


= Mr. NIELSEN: That opens up a line of questioning I was going to follow. 
- Assume that these bills do not pass, the questions I am about to ask are 
- concerned with provisions of the existing Northwest Territories Act, but which 
ca have not been carried over into the new legislation. In the existing Northwest 
Territories Act members of council elected or appointed are not able to 
_ introduce any measures which would amount to what we call a money bill. 

: What would your thoughts be in this regard if a wholly elected council 
- were provided by the existing Northwest Territories Act? 

Mr. LEBOE: How do you spell that, w-h-o-l-l-y or h-o-l-e-y? 

Mr. SEARLE: We feel that any step toward provincial status is a good 
_ one. This would certainly be such a step, allowing them to institute money 
_ bills, as you call them. However, there are certain arguments against this. 
_ I think it would be a good idea. I do not know how else you could have the 
_ advice of this council made mandatory upon the commissioner unless you give 
_ them this authority. 

2 Mr. NIELSEN: Do Indian people who are otherwise qualified sit on juries 
- in the Northwest Territories in respect of capital murder cases where the 
- Mandatory sentence is death? 

ie 4 Mr. SEARLE: You are a little bit out of my depth at this time because I 
__ have never prosecuted a murder trial in my one-and-one-half years experience 
there. 

Mr. NIELSEN: In your experience would an Indian juror, who is otherwise 
Bpetiied, be allowed to sit on a murder trial? 

Mr. SEARLE: Yes, I would put an Indian juror on my jury for a capital 
murder case. : 
Mr. NIELSEN: Are they allowed to sit on a capital murder case? 

Mr. SEARLE: Yes. 

Mr. TURNER: You have the right to strike, as we do? 

Mr. SEARLE: Yes. 

Mr. TURNER: What is the practice at the moment in this regard? 

Mr. SEARLE: You have your challenges and you merely go through the 

jury panel and select responsible citizens. When you find someone who is not 

responsible you challenge him, but the challenge is not related to race, colour 

ie of skin or religion. Indians are certainly allowed to sit on juries in capital 

> murder cases. 

Mr. NIELSEN: The reason I asked the question was to suggest that if an 

be Indian is responsible enough to determine the guilt or innocence of an individual 

_ charged with capital murder, which calls for the death sentence, perhaps you 
- will agree that he is responsible to sit as an elected member of council? 

Mr. SEARLE: He certainly is, and in the case we were speaking of here, 

PE although this was not a murder charge, I felt that they were responsible. 

ial Mr. NIELSEN: What is your view with regard to the commissioner sitting 

-_ with the council and having a vote in council proceedings? 
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Mr. SEARLE: That is ae one more appointed member, is it not? 
Mr. NIELSEN: Yes. 


Mr. SEARLE: I think perhaps that answers your pee Ow. I do not agree > 
with the principle of appointed members. . 
Mr. NIELSEN: At the moment no appeal exists from the final judgment — 
or decision of a mining recorder in respect of any dispute in regard to mining ~ 
property previous to the issue of a lease to a claim. The same law exists in © 


the Yukon. Do you think there should be an appeal from a mining recorder’s 4 
decision in such cases? : 


Mr. SEARLE: I can speak only on behalf of our firm, but we certainly wish 
that there was such an appeal. However, that may be a selfish answer; I do 
not know. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Has the board of trade considered this question? 
Mr. SEARLE: No, the board of trade has not considered this aspect. 


Mr. NIELSEN: At present under the Northwest Territories Act, the © 
governor in council by section 9 is the only body that can prescribe the © 
qualifications of those entitled to vote at an election of members of the council. — 
Do you think that that power should reside with the federal government or © 
with the territorial government? : 


Mr. SEARLE: This is just about one and the same thing unless you change 
the legislation, if you understand what I mean. . 3 


Mr. NIELSEN: That is why I asked the question. 


Mr. SEARLE: I think that which qualifies one to vote should be something ~ 
which merely entitles a native or anyone else to vote. I do not know whether ~ 
we need to have anyone decide. Possibly it should be set out in the ordinance 4 
that Indians and Eskimos should be allowed to vote. 4 


Mr. NIELSEN: Let me put it this way, Mr. Searle. The parliament of Canada 
decides the qualifications required for an individual to vote in a federal © 
election. The various parliaménts of the provinces decide on the qualifications © 
of voters in respect of provincial elections and in the Yukon the territorial — 
council makes this decision by and with the advice and consent of the com- | 
missioner. This same situation does not apply in the Northwest Territories. Do — 
you feel that it should apply? 


Mr. SEARLE: Yes. 


‘it 4. = 


Mr. NIELSEN: Under section 29 of the existing act, and this same provision ~ 
is carried over into these bills, any superior court in the provinces of Saskatch-— 
ewan, Manitoba, Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince © 
Edward Island and Newfoundland may within the province in which its 
ordinary jurisdiction is exercised, exercise jurisdiction in civil matters respect- — 
ing persons and property in the territories generally with the same power as — 
a territorial court. Do you think this section should be amended in the 
- existing act if these bills are not passed? 


Mr. SEARLE: I believe in respect of civil matters, one should have to 
institute the action in the jurisdiction in question. In other words, they should 
be instituted in Nunassiaq or the Mackenzie territory, as the case may be. I~ 
do not feel it is quite proper to commence an action in a court house in those © 
provinces which you have mentioned. I do not feel that is right, and I believe © 
this will cause hardship in many cases. 4 


Mr. NIELSEN: In theory, Mr. Searle, would you agree that a plaintiff should’ q 
be able to commence a suit in St. John’s, Newfoundland, requiring the — 
defendant, if he does not want a default adeinent filed against him, to appear . 
in that place? 


Loge = , 
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Mr. SeartEe: No. 


fe Mr. Turner: Mr. Chairman, may I interject in respect of this same 
$) _ subject, with Mr. Nielsen’s permission? Suppose you were to amend the 


rules roaiirinesthae an action had to be commenced, or could be defended 
within the jurisdiction or place of the action, or the residence of the de- 


; Northwest Territories in respect of actions emanating from there, would you 
* be in favour of allowing either the plaintiff or the defendant to retain 
- counsel from outside the territory, from adjacent provinces such as Alberta or 
_ Saskatchewan? 

Mr. SEARLE: I think that is possible at the present time. 


Mr. TurNER: You would not expect them to have to pay an extra legal 


ie fee? 

Mr. SEARLE: No, not at all. 

: Mr. NIELSEN: Do you feel, however, Mr. Searle that the territorial council 
- should have powers under the general legislative powers given to them by 
the federal act to prescribe the conditions under which an outside barrister, 
4 or any professional person for that matter, should be admitted to practice in 
_ the territories? : 


i Mr. SEARLE: Most certainly. 

ig Mr. Nietsen: In the territories? 

Lg Mr. SEARLE: Most certainly. 

| Mr. NIELSEN: Is this in existence now? 


7 Mr. SEARLE: Yes. There are professional qualifications outlined, for 
a instance in the legal profession’s ordinance. 
Mr. NIELSEN: Under the powers given to the council in subsection (d) of 

section 13 of the existing Northwest Territories Act the council has power 
‘2 to legislate with respect only to controverted elections. Do you feel that 
_ power should be amended to include the power to legislate in regard to 
Zz elections? 
a Mr. SEARLE: This is soming I have never thought about; I will be quite 
honest. I do not know whether there is any advantage in giving an off-the- 
cuff opinion. I am afraid I just have not thought about that. 

Mr. Kinpt: Reverting to the question of the pattern if the Norinwert 
- Territories Act was retained but amended in order to give greater elected 
@ ‘representation, what in Mr. Searle’s view should be the proportion of the 
elected representatives in the Northwest Territories to appointed representa- 

tives? 
q Mr. Srarte: The Yellowknife board of trade would like to see all coun- 
_ cillors elected. 
Mr. RHEAUME: And none appointed? 
a Mr. SEARLE: None appointed. 
: Mr. Watson (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): May I ask a question 
on this particular point? 

The CHAIRMAN: Go ahead. 

Mr. Watson (Chdteauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): Do you say you favour 
the election of all councillors? Do you not feel there should be appointed 
_ councillors? The federal government contributes most of the revenue in the 
_ Northwest Territories. Do you not feel in circumstances in which almost all the 


4 public works, in fact all the public works, are being paid basically by the 
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federal government, that the federal government should have one or two 
or three representatives at least on this council? 


Mr. SEARLE: The federal government’s domination is complete in any case, 
is it not? This is merely an advisory council. The commission may or may 
not take its advice, whether they are all elected or non-elected. 


Mr. TuRNER: In practical politics, does not the commissioner usually take 
their advice? 


Mr. NIELSEN: On that point, the existing section 15(2) of the Northwest 
Territories Act provides that any ordinance or provision thereof may be dis- 
allowed by the governor in council at any time within two years after its 
passing. The same situation exists in Yukon. The question for Mr. Searle 
logically is: with this power of veto, does not the federal government in any 
event control the purse strings? 


Mr. SEARLE: Certainly. The federal government in my opinion has the . 
advantage in about three different ways. 


Mr. Kinpt: Mr. Searle, I have one other question. I have learned from 
some of the councillors in the Mackenzie district, having talked to them quietly 
in the quiet of their homes and elsewhere, that what is needed is a sort 
of sap flowing both ways in the tree, from the federal government and from 
the council. If you had them all elected and operating as a separate body with- 
out representatives from the federal government, would not a situation grow 
up in which there would be animosity between the two, lack of understanding 
between the two, failure of a meeting of minds between the two, which is 
overcome by a mingling of the forces? What are your views on that? 


Mr. SEARLE: My views on that, sir, would be that we would hope if the - 


council were fully elected the commissioner would take the advice of the coun- 
cil and there would not be a conflict. 

Mr. RHEAUME: On the same line of questioning, do you have any reason 
to believe that a fully elected council composed of northerners would be less 
careful and less judicious in the expenditure of funds than the present council? 

Mr. Srarue: I submit it might be more responsible. 

Mr. TURNER: These are hypothetical questions. 


Mr. RHEAUME: With the projected abandonment of part or all of the dis- 
tant early warning line with its airports every 50 miles running laterally across 
the north, do you think another lateral air link is provided between both parts 
of the Canadian arctic? 

Mr. SEARLE: It certainly is. If these abandoned airfields are put to 
some use—and the use to which we suggest they may be put is for commercial 
aircraft, bush pilot and otherwise, for refueling and other purposes. This is 
definitely a lateral link right across the north. If they are turned over to the 
Department of Transport we would hope, and sincerely hope, that the use by 
commercial aircraft would be allowed. Otherwise, what use are they? 

Mr. RHEAUME: Right now, Mr. Searle, the islands in James bay and imme- 
diately along the coast of Quebec are part of the Northwest Territories. I am 
going to ask you for an opinion. In your opinion can the government of the 
Northwest Territories logically— 

Mr. TURNER: On a point of order, Mr. Chairman, that question is not yet 
relevant. 

Mr. RHEAUME: Certainly it is relevant. I am asking if the Northwest Terri- 
tories can administer a certain section. 


Mr. TURNER: I withdraw my objection. 


The CHAIRMAN: Since we will not have Mr. Searle here again I presume 
the committee would like to hear his answer. . . 


~ 
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Re at 


Mr. RHEAUME: It is in order, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Turner: I withdraw the objection. 


i: Mr. RHEAUME: Can the administration logically administer and attend to 
se the development of the island of James bay and the littoral islands immediately 
adjacent to the coast of Quebec? 


“4 Mr. SEARLE: First of all may I say this is not one of the points on which I 
4 represent the board of trade. If you want my opinion, I can give it. 


| 
| Mr. RHEAUME: I would like your opinion as a northerner. 


P Mr. SEARLE: My own personal opinion is that these islands, being so close 
to Manitoba, to Ontario and also to Quebec, are more logically administered by 
@ these provinces. That is my opinion for what it is worth. 


| Mr. RHEAUME: From your experience of travelling in the north, this is your 
__ opinion? 
Mr. SEARLE: Yes. 


Mr. TURNER: May I ask whether in your legal opinion those islands could 
be given to the province of Quebec by an amendment of these bills? 


Mr. SEARLE: I do not know anything about the constitution. 


[ Mr. TurRNER: I suggest to you you find you would need another way 
| of doing it. 
The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? 


Mr. TurRNER: If I may put another question to Mr. Searle, I would like to 

i do So. 

ie You mentioned using the DEW line air strips, if and when they are vacated, 

| as air strips being maintained by the Department of Transport as a means of 
lateral communication across the north. Would you feel the maintenance of 

these strips would depend on the economic commercial feasibility of east-west 

i trade. 


Mr. SEARLE: Yes, certainly, but I might point out one thing. I do not know 


how many of you have bounced around in an Otter or a Beachcraft in that 
territory. 


>... 


" E Mr. TURNER: I had a very precarious time flying with the hon. member 
_ for Yukon in that territory. 


| Mr. SEARLE: There comes a time in that territory when you have to come 
i down, and in one case the judicial party came down on a DEW line site; it simply 
| had nowhere else to land because everywhere else was closed in. I understand 
at that time we were not supposed to come down on a DEW line strip, but the 
| fact that we did is the only reason we are alive today. 


- Mr. TURNER: I am suggesting that, economically, the Department of Trans- 
port only open up strips or maintain them if there is a commercial or economic 
_ feasibility; otherwise it becomes quite a burden on the treasury and would 
Fe become an unconscionable burden on the territory if the Northwest Territories 
| were to administer these strips themselves. In any event, you spoke about the 
_ power of disallowance the government had over the territorial ordinances and 
| legislation. 


} 
ng 


Mr. SEARLE: I did not say too much about it; I think Mr. Nielsen said more 
| than I did, but I agree. 


: Mr. TurNER: If I may, as Mr. Nielsen did, put words into your mouth, would 
| you say that power of disallowance is no more or no less than the federal power 
, of disallowance under the British North America Act in respect of provincial 
_ legislation? 


Mr. SEARLE: I do not know. Have you the answer? 
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Mr. TURNER: Yes. I would suggest it has. 

Mr. NIELSEN: Which is not accurate. 

Mr. TURNER: Really, it is not a threat today to provincial autonomy. 

Mr. RHEAUME: Not with a minority government, it is not. 

Mr. TURNER: I am going to suggest to you the commissioner is not able to 
act without action by the council; in other words, the commissioner has no 
power to pass legislation without the consent of the council. Am I correct in > 
this? 3 

Mr. SEARLE: It would certainly be comforting. | 

Mr. TuRNER: But is that true? 

Mr. SEARLE: I think it is. 

Mr. TuRNER: In other words, unless the council passes legislation the | 
commissioner is powerless, is he not? 

Mr. SEARLE: I am not sure. 

Mr. TURNER: In other words, the council is more than just an eee 
body; it is a legislative body. 

Mr. SEARLE: But, their advice need not be accepted. 

Mr. TURNER: But it is a legislative body? 

Mr. SEARLE: Yes. 


Mr. TurRNER: But their advice need not be accepted because the commis- — 
sioner has the same power of disallowance as the governor in council, federally, ; 
has over provincial legislation. But, on the other hand, the commissioner is — 
powerless unless the council acts as a legislative body? 4 

Mr. SEARLE: Yes. 

Mr. TurRNER: I gather that you and the Yellowknife board of trade are in 
favour of provincial status in the Northwest Territories? 

Mr. SEARLE: Eventually we are; we do not demand it now. 

_ Mr. TurNER: I was wondering whether you are aware of quite strong 
expressions of opinion in Yellowknife, during the consideration of this legisla- 
tion now before the committee, by the Northwest council, against the legislation — 
because they were under the misapprehension that the proposal to divide was — 
a proposal to set up provinces. Do you recall that? : 


Mr. SEARLE: Not from me or the board of trade which sent me down here. — 

Mr. TURNER: But, in Yellowknife itself over the past three years, when this — 
legislation was discussed. é 

Mr. SEARLE: I do not recall anything like that. 


Mr. TURNER: It is my understanding—and I will introduce evidence to this — 
effect—that there was a misapprehension in Yellowknife in respect of the 
legislation. 


Mr. SEARLE: There very well could be some fear of that; however, bis 


i aes tae hi ys Sabre = 


Yellowknife board of trade would welcome sometime in the future, when it is 
economically justifiable, the establishment of a province. 


Mr. TURNER: Suppose these bills were to be passed and there was to be a 
border dividing the two territories, have you any suggestion where the border 
should go? 

Mr. SEARLE: I prefer not to express an opinion on that because I do not 
think there should be a boundary. I do not know where it should go. I do not 
know how you can determine where it would go. I just do not think there should 
be a boundary; it should be left as one. 
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Mr. TuRNER: I have only one further remark to make. The witness said he 
has had difficulty obtaining figures of revenue and that sort of thing. Before he 

_ returns to the north I am going to give him a public document called the 
_ report of the advisory committee on government activities in the north for the 
- last four years, in which are published all the reports and expenditures for 
_ the whole of the territories and every domain. These are published figures 
and there is nothing hidden in respect of the revenues or expenditures in the 
Northwest Territories. 


Mr. SEARLE: Is that a question? 

Mr. TURNER: No, that is just a statement. 

Mr. SEARLE: I will be happy to receive it. 

Mr. TURNER: You will get a complimentary copy before you leave. 


Mr. WATSON (Chdteauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): Mr. Searle, do you 
_ disagree with what I consider to be the chief reason for the division of the — 
territory? My understanding is that the proposed division of the Northwest 
: Territories is to give the western section an immediate push toward self 

government because of its industrial development to date and it is in a 
position to assume considerable more self government than it has had to date. 
_ The eastern section of the Arctic is being set apart because at the moment the 
I - only whites in the area are civil servants and there is no prospect now or in 
the immediate future of another real industrial development in the eastern 
Arctic, and that the federal government feels it can and should continue to 
administer the eastern Arctic directly. Added to this is the north-south 
' communications factor, and the fact that Ottawa and Churchill are closer to 
‘a the eastern section for administrative purposes than the western Mackenzie 
' river area, Ido not know which part of the Mackenzie river area will be head- 
- quarters for the administration of the Mackenzie territory but, in any event, 
— Ottawa and Churchill will be closer than whatever town is picked up as the 
_ administrative centre of the Mackenzie territory. Do you not feel that these 
- reasons are adequate? 


se Mr. SEARLE: I am not so sure that they can be justified, in the first place, 
and in the second place I feel that there are more major considerations to 
| _be made than the administrative efficiency; you have to consider justice, which 
| is what the Eskimos are not going to get; you have to consider a little 
| democracy, and I do not feel that it is democratic to give them two elected 
> : members. I do not feel it is right to base your federal domination on the eastern 


4 there as well who have certain rights. 
Mr. WATSON (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): Five thousand. 
Mr. SEARLE: Well, if it is 10,000 and there are 1,500 whites, then— 


Mr. RHEAUME: On a point of order, Mr. Chairman, and if Mr. Searle does 
_ not mind me interrupting him, I think the questioner should know that Baker 
_ lake is closer to Yellowknife than Churchill and Frobisher bay is closer to 
_ Fort Smith than Ottawa, if you are basing your question on distances. Mention 
_ was made that Churchill and Ottawa are closer; that is not right. 

ls Mr. Watson (Chéteauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): Could you inform us 
whether or not the line of communications is simpler north and south or east 
| and west, between these points? 

| Mr. RHEAUME: Right now east and west, across the distant early warning 
i: _-line, is the simplest communication, and if you refer to mail it is a matter 
__ of an extra six hours. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? 
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Mr. LEBoE: Mr. Chairman, I have one very Sirinic question. I believe there 
was a proposal that we will have a secretariat which will be a liaison between 
the federal government and the provincial governments. I think this is a. 
proposal which will come into being in a very short time, and I was wondering 
when this does come into being would it not cast quite a different light on 
the relationship between the Northwest Territories and the federal government 
as it will certainly between the provinces and the federal government. You 
have to have a starting point some place where you can actually initiate some- 
thing from either way, from the federal government’s point of view or from 
the provincial or the territories’ point of view. 


Mr. SEARLE: I just do not know. This is the first I have heard of such a 
secretariat. I do not know whether they would make much difference to the 
north because the federal authorities are dominant there now and will be 
under this new legislation if it is enacted. 


Mr. LEBOE: It is a secretariat which would deal with all the ministers, 
therefore it would be a pipeline of communication. 


Mr. SEARLE: I do not know whether it will help the north at all. 
Mr. Lesor: It will help the provinces. 


Mr. SEARLE: I have not met with this idea before. It would require a 
little more time for me to think about it. 


Mr. NIELSEN: I have one observation on Mr. Leboe’s question. The terri- 
tories were not even represented as observers, nor were they permitted to have 
a representative at the last federal-provincial conference. There is little likeli- 
hood of having any such secretariat unless it is by the minister of northern 
affairs, which still does not put the voice where it should be, in the north. 

My question has to do with the establishment, a few years ago, in the 
Yukon by an amendment to the Yukon Act of an advisory committee on 
finance. This committee which the commissioner must consult in the prepara- 
tion of territorial estimates for approval by the department of northern affairs, 
sits with the commissioner in order to determine budgetary maters. I do not see 
in the new legislation any provisions for such an advisory committee on finance. 
Do you feel, whether these bills pass or not, that there should be such a 
committee established as a step towards having a voice in the financial affairs 
of the territories? 


Mr. SEARLE: First of all, I do not just know what effect it has had in the 
Yukon. I have never had an opportunity to deal with that. But if it does give 
a territorial voice with regard to financing, something that the commissioner 
must recognize, then I am all for it. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Do not misconstrue the operation of this committee. The 
commissioner is obliged to sit with the advisory committee on finance, a com- ~ 
mitee consisting of three members, but he is not obliged to take their advice. — 
It does give advice to the elected representatives of the people in the financial 
affairs. 


Mr. TURNER: I would suggest that the witness might be very careful as the 
representative of the Yellowknife board of trade in accepting gratuitously the 
importation of what happens in the Yukon. 


Mr. SEARLE: Certainly this is something on which I have not been instructed 
by the board of trade. I have been asked for my personal opinions; however — 
I have not studied it. It is not something the board of trade has instructed ~ 
me on. 


Mr. NIELSEN: I was asking for your personal opinion. It was not an intent ; 
to fix the opinion of the board of trade. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? 
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Mr. TURNER: When you said, Mr. Searle, that you must consider in the 
administration of the north concepts lke democracy and justice do I take 


you to mean that administratively there is something to be said for the division 


of the territories? 


Mr. SEARLE: No, I think I was quite guarded in that. I think I said I would 
not even grant that. I think the record will show that. I did not concede there 


“is some advantage administratively. I do not know. As I said, I think you can 


get from Yellowknife to Frobisher bay as quickly as you can get from Ottawa 
to Frobisher bay. You can even put it closer at Baker lake, and you can get 


: to Yellowknife quickly and to Frobisher bay quickly. 


Mr. Watson (Chéteauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): Mr. Searle, you 
expressed ideas about the administration of justice as far as the Eskimos are 


- concerned, in the proposed eastern section. Assume for a second that the mails 
go through and the territory is split up, do you have any suggestion, or can 


you make a suggestion now to us, as to how we can safeguard the proper 
administration of justice so far as the Eskimos are concerned? 


Mr. SEARLE: You Could of course leave the present territorial court of the 
Northwest Territories constituted as it now is with jurisdiction over the whole 


ie of the Northwest Territories because possibly there is no justification to actually 


appointing a judge at whatever salary they get for that territory. I do not know 


e - whether there is enough work out there for that. Therefore, the logical thing 


to do is maybe to leave the present court as it is. Certainly that is much better 
than taking ex officio people from Manitoba or Ontario to go there on a one 
shot basis. Perhaps that is the answer; I do not know. It is something which 
could be considered. 

Mr. WATSON (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): Would it be just as 
simple if we had the judge in the new Mackenzie Territory travel from his 
place of residence in the Mackenzie Territory to the eastern section, as it would 
would be for an ex officio judge from Ontario or Manitoba to travel northwards 


| into the area? 


Mr. SEARLE: Yes, as we always have done. 

Mr. WATSON (Chéateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): Purely from a practical 

and administrative point of view. 
. Mr. SEARLE: It is very simple. 

Mr. Watson (Chdéteauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): The judge who is 

presently in the Northwest Territories and who, in the future if the bills go 


; through, will be in the Mackenzie Territory, very simply could handle justice 


in the eastern section? 

Mr. SEARLE: Very easily. I know this. This is what we have done. 

Mr. Watson (Chéteauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): You think this man, 
being aware of the local problems, is the logical person to do this? 

Mr. SEARLE: If I may anticipate, certainly he too is an ex officio judge as 
well as a man from Manitoba or Ontario; but I would be willing to say he 
would not be the one appointed, because there is a section in this new act, 


a section 20, which reads: 


All laws of general application in force in the Territories are, except 
where otherwise provided, applicable to and in respect of Eskimos in the 
Territories. 

This judge does not do that; this judge makes a difference. That section 
is in that act to override the decisions which this judge has made, and is 
there to make him and any future judge in Nunassiaq administer the laws 
respecting Eskimos strictly the same as the laws are administered to whites, 


| That is why the section is in there. 
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Mr. TuRNER: That is your assumption? 

Mr. NIELSEN: On that particular section, I think the further observation 
should be made that in no other legislation of a federal nature is a specific 
-race of people singled out and made the subject of Canadian laws when already 
they are Canadians. 


Mr. SEARLE: That is not only my opinion on the basis of reading the act, 
but also on the basis of reading all the cases decided by that court. 

Mr. RHEAUME: Having established that, if it were practicable and prefer- 
able for justice to be administered on the Mackenzie side, would the same not 
be true of health, welfare and administration matters generally; does the same 
thing hold true? 

Mr. SEARLE: Yes. I have said that all administration should be in the 
north for the whole of the north; there should be no division. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? 


Mr. RHEAUME: We have two witnesses from Fort Smith who have not 
been heard yet. Is it the wish of the committee to sit tonight? 

The CHAIRMAN: We have two witnesses from the Fort Smith chamber of 
commerce, Mr. Coffey and Mr. Roddick. 

Mr. TurNER: Before we leave, I would like to point out to Mr. Searle that 


the present law of the Northwest Territories contains this provision in sec- 
Lion AL (62): 


All laws of general application in force in the Territories are, except: 


where otherwise provided, applicable to and in respect of Eskimos in the 
Territories. 
This was amended in 1960 and is part of the act of the Northwest Territories. 
This amendment was inserted in 1960 and the provision of the new bill the 
witness is reading is merely a carryover of the 1960 amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN: We will meet at eight o’clock. 


The committee adjourned until 8 p.m. 


EVENING SITTING 


Monpay, December 9, 1963. 
The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I see a quorum. 


This evening we have with us two members of the Fort Smith chamber 
of commerce. I do not know whether there is one witness who wishes -to 
make the main presentation. 


Mr. RHEAUME: Mr. Chairman, I would like to suggest that we have 
both these gentlemen and, as the committee directs questions, whoever feels 
most qualified to answer have the opportunity of answering at that time. 

Mr. TuRNER: I would prefer that someone be elected to appear first. 

Mr. RHEAUME: I would move that both these men be heard simultaneously. 

The CHAIRMAN: It is a practice which sometimes is used when a cor- 
poration is giving evidence. Of course, there would be a special witness in 
one field and a special witness in another. The witnesses among themselves 
would decide who would answer. However, these two gentlemen are citi- 
zens of the north and members of one organization. In order to save time, 
it might be well to have both of them come up to the head table. 


Mr. RHEAUME: That is what I am thinking. I move that these witnesses 


be heard together. My motion is seconded by the hon. member for Brandon- 


Souris (Mr. Dinsdale). 
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Motion Baréed to. 


~The CHAIRMAN: Mr, Coffey and Mr. Roddick, do you both represent 
- ‘the Fort Smith chamber of commerce? 


Mr. A. R. Roppick (Member, Fort Smith Chamber of Commerce): Yes. 
The CHAIRMAN: You are members of the chamber of commerce? 

Mr. Roppick: Yes. Both of us are members of the executive. 

oa Mr. J. R. Correy (President, Fort Smith Chamber of Commerce): ame 
eg _ the president and Mr. Roddick is the immediate past president. 

a Mr. Rutaume: I believe the gentlemen have mimeographed material 
_ which is available. 

c The CHAIRMAN: Usually we permit an exposé in respect of the testi- 
is - mony or the main points of your presentation. Have you something you 
4 would wish to present? 
Mr. Roppick: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: This is information; it is not your wish to read it? 

Mr. Roppick: No. ~ 

The CHAIRMAN: Are you making a statement on behalf of the chamber 


Mr. Roppick: Yes. 


ie. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee the papers you have be- 
- fore you now are excerpts from a brief which the Fort Smith chamber of 
; _ commerce presented to the Northwest Territories council in 1961. These are 


4 In the interests of our area in nea of the future of the territories 
Ss requested an opportunity to be heard before this committee to give you 
| any information which is required and which we feel we can provide. Mr. 
_ Coffey and I represent the Fort Smith chamber of commerce. This group 
_is a fair cross section of our town. All businessmen are members as well 
- as a fair number of private citizens. 

iz Let me say at the beginning that our main concern is not with the actual 
- division, since we have not had complete information in respect of the 
- complications which would necessarily follow this division. Our main concern 
[ is that the administration of our affairs be put into the hands of the people 
_ who are resident in the territories, and that the federal government continue 
and accelerate its program of decentralization. 

ce As Fort Smith now stands, industry, private enterprise and the potential 
growth of the area are stifled. I believe anyone who looks at a map of 
' the Northwest Territories can see that it is feasible to administer this area 
| from Fort Smith, since the vast majority of the territories is closer to Fort 
| Smith than to Ottawa. 

(a With the $20 million the federal government already has invested in the 


_ should be commenced at once. 
This is the prepared brief I have. We are willing to answer any questions. 


Mr. Kinpt: How far is the site of Fort Smith from the boundary of 


ip Mr. Roppick: I do aot know the exact distance. I believe it is about half 
a mile at the closest point. 


\ Mr. KinptT: Is there any thought that if Fort Smith were made into the 
_ capital, so to speak, of the Northwest Territories, that there would be any 
_ annexation of territory extending into Wood Buffalo park. Would there be any 
expectation that the townsite might be extended in this direction, or would it 
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Mr. Roppick: The Slave river runs almost east and west at this point. We 
have about 16 miles of land in the territories which could be used for future 
development. 

Mr. RHEAUME: Mr. Roddick or Mr. Coffey, would Fort Smith be a good 
location for administering all of the Northwest Territories rather than just — 
the Mackenzie? In other words, in your opinion could you administer the | 
Northwest Territories from Fort Smith just as easily as you could administer | 
merely the Mackenzie under the proposed two bills? 


Mr. Corrrey: Yes; I think it could be. The distances are not overly great. 

I believe there are people in the area at this time who would be willing to 
provide service east or west, north or south, or in any direction people wish — 
to go. We feel that a check into this probably would reveal that present travel- 
ling expenses of departmental personnel would not be any more yee the 
new set-up from Fort Smith than they are at present. 

Mr. RHEAUME: Without allowing me to put the words into your mouth, 
in your opinion could a greater degree of self-government only be achieved 
by division, or could it be achieved within the Northwest Territories as it 
now exists; in other words, do you have to divide in order to have self- | 
government? i 

Mr. Correy: No; division is not necessary. We have not had enough — 
information to make a proper exhaustive study or a sensible decision on this 
one way or the other. However, we feel it could be done from Fort Smith. | 

Mr. RHEAUME: I would like some background from Mr. Coffey now. 
How long have you been in the north? : 


Mr. Correy: Just a little over ten years. 

Mr. RHEAUME: Have you lived right at Fort Smith, or have you lived in — 
other places? a 

Mr. Correy: I lived three years at Fort Rae, which is 100 miles north of — 
Yellowknife. 3 

Mr. RHEAUME: In your opinion, from what you know of the local people, 
and the people generally in that area, are they well informed on the issue at — 
stake in respect of the division? 


Mr. CorrEy: The answer would have to be no. : 


Mr. RHEAUME: In your opinion, do they really in fact understand the 
division in respect of the Northwest Territories? 

Mr. Correy: No. - , 

Mr. RHEAUME: As you know, we have had witnesses before this committee — 
previously. In your opinion are they unanimous in the Fort Smith area. In the © 
south shore area of Great Slave lake and down in your particular community _ 
is there unanimity of opinion that this is a good thing for the north? 7 

Mr. Corrry: No; there are conflicting opinions. There are two fields of © 
thought as I know it. I think that is why the recommendation came forward | 
that we were not too definite one way or the other on the division. The point — 
which is important to us is to have a further say in our governmental affairs, — 
and the continued decentralization of government into that area. i | 

Mr. RHEAUME: In your opinion is there any reason the territorial council — 
should not have been sitting at Fort Smith for the last two years since it made } 
the decision that this would be a good seat of government, rather than to sit, | 
as you know it did, at Cape Dorset, Inuvik, and in Ottawa a couple of times. Is _ | 
there any good reason it should not have been sitting at Fort Smith ever since | 
they made the decision? | 

Mr. Corrry: The only reason I can see is that the members would have an } 
opportunity to acquaint themselves with the topography of the country, and 


f 
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iserhaps get to ow a little more of the people and their problems. Otherwise 
there is no reason. 


th Mr. RHEAUME: Would your chamber of commerce nave been in favour of 

1e council, after having made the decision that Fort Smith is the place to 
meet, if they had implemented that decision and held their council meetings 
. at Fort Smith? © 


va ‘Mr. Corrry: We would have been very much in favour. 

Ee 3 Mr. RHEAUME: Those are all the questions I have on this item. 

ss The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions on the matter which was 
- raised just now? 

Mr. TurRNER: Mr. Coffey, were you president of the Fort Smith chamber of 
_ commerce when the brief was presented to the Northwest Territories council? 
_ _-Mr. Corrry: No. We rotate office every year. 


= Mr. TURNER: Were you a member of that chamber of commerce at the time 
- the brief was presented? 


Mr. CoFrFrEy: Yes. _ 

Mr. TuRNER: Do you recall what was in it, this being a summary of it? 
ie Mr. Corrrey: The brief? Yes. 

; pe Mr. TURNER: Was any opposition taken by the chamber of ‘commerce, at 


_ the time it presented the brief to the Northwest Territories council, concerning 

_ the division of the territories? 

-_ -«~Mr.« Correy: I believe that was our first year of incorporation as a chamber 
_ of commerce, and the main concern at that time was the question of the capital. 
_-*Mr. Turner: What year was that? 


3 g Mr. Corrty: That was 1961. I believe the idea first was brought up in > 
— 1960 and came before council in 1961. 


a Mr. Turner: At that time the chamber of commerce did not have any 
objection to the division of the territories, or to the legislation? 


_ Mr. Correy: It was not that we did not have any opinion; but we were un- 
- informed as are most people up there today. 

Wr. Turner: Have you yourself seen the legislation? 

3 Mr. Corrry: I have read it. 

og Mr. TURNER: You have read both bills? 

we) Mr. Correy: Yes. 


% Mr. TURNER: How many members are there in the Fort Smith chamber 
/ of commerce? 


Mr. Correy: There are 28. 
Mr. TurRNER: Prior to coming down here did you have a meating? 
Mr. Correy: Yes, we did. 

Mr. Turner: A full meeting of the chamber? 


.< 


_.‘~-Mr. Corrry: Of the executive—nine members. 
3 - Mr. TurNER: You did not have a meeting of the full chamber? 
4 Mr. Correy: No. 


Mr. TurNER: The full chamber did not authorize you to express views on 
_ their behalf? 


Mr. Corrry: The only thing we did do was make sure we had checked 
5 with better than a majority of the members. 

: Mr. RopDIcK: We received notice to come here at 6.30 Friday night. We 
left at 3.15 on Saturday afternoon. 
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Mr. TuRNER: Did you not send a telegram earlier to the effect that you — 
wanted to come down? 

Mr. Roppick: That is correct. 

Mr. TuRNER: So you did have earlier notice? 

Mr. Roppick: I believe our wire could be read. I do not have a copy; but 
I believe the way it read would not express any thought that we would be 
called. 

Mr. TURNER: But you understood that the committee was meeting? 

-Mr. Roppick: We understood the committee was meeting. 

Mr. TuRNER: So you had notice prior to that which you received on 
Friday? 

Mr. RHEAUME: On a point of order; when was the notice. 

The CHAIRMAN: There is no point of order. 

Mr. RHEAUME: I am making a point of order on his question. 

Mr. TuRNER: The witness was trying to imply that they had not received 
any notice they would be testifying before Friday. I believe we received a 
telegram early last week asking that you have an opportunity to testify. 

The CHAIRMAN: There is a point of order on the question he is asking 
but not on the reply of the witness. 

Mr. RHEAUME: The committee does not need to ask oodles of questions in 
order to determine when they received notice. The Clerk of the Committee 
wired them on Friday. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think we should let the witness answer the question. 

Mr. RHEAUME: The question was an attempt to establish that they knew 
they were coming down several days before which is not the fact. 

Mr. TuRNER: I just want to suggest, Mr. Chairman, that the Fort Smith 
chamber of commerce had decided to testify well before they received notice 
from this committee that they would be invited to testify; so, perhaps, their 
views were determined before they received the notice on Friday. Where 
is the first telegram, Mr. clerk? 

Mr. RHEAUME: I believe it went directly to you, Mr. Chairman. They sent 
a telegram saying that if the question of the capital was raised, they wished 
to be heard. 

Mr. TURNER: I recall, Mr. Chairman— 

The CHAIRMAN: Is there a messenger here? 

Mr. TurNER: I would like to have that earlier telegram. 

The CHAIRMAN: Do we have someone whom we can send for my file? 

Mr. TURNER: Until I get the telegram I shall leave the point. But I think 
the telegram will show that the Fort Smith chamber of commerce was prepared 
to testify before this committee well before receiving notice to testify. 

Mr. CoFFEy: Yes, we are not denying that. We did send that wire, but 
we thought we could expect more than from six to eight hours notice to come. 

Mr. TURNER: You had more opportunity than just Friday to get the feeling ~ 
of your members. 

Mr. CoFFEY: Yes. 

Mr. TURNER: You stated in your telegram that the Fort Smith chamber 
of commerce wanted to testify specifically on the point of the possibility of 
changing the capital. 

Mr. Roppick: I think you had better wait for the wire I do not remember 
the exact words of the wire. 


Mr. TURNER: Who sent the wire? 
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Mr. Roppick: It was signed by the executive. 

Mr. Turner: That was the main point which seemed to indicate that the 
echamber of commerce wanted to argue, or to defend the location of Fort 
Smith as the prospective capital of the new Mackenzie Territory. As I under- 
stand it now, from the testimony of Mr. Coffey, the Fort Smith chamber of 
commerce is opposing the principle of the bills. Is that right? 

4 Mr. Correy: No. | 

Mr. TuRNER: Would you care to elaborate? 

Mr. Correy: I said we take no strong stand on it one way or another. The 
only thing we are immensely interested in is that we feel that decentralization 
: of the government should take place with all speed. 

: Mr. TurNER: Is there an elected member on the Northwest Terrifeues 
council representing Fort Smith area? 

’ Mr. Correy: No. 

4 Mr. RHEAUME: No. There is no elected member, because the council has 
_ expired. : 

. The CHARMAN: I believe that is a known fact. 

. Mr. RHEAUME: The witness should not be answering a question like that. 
a Mr. TURNER: I suggest that since this committee does not have a com- 
“mittee counsel who could object to questions, perhaps Mr. Rhéaume would 
allow me to pursue my questions. 
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Mr. RHEAUME: On a point of order, the question was “Is there an elected 
Be cee on the Northwest Territories council representing the Fort 
Smith area?”. Mr. Coffey I am sure would have answered in fact that the 
H territorial council expired on the 21st of November, and there is no elected 
oa _ representative. 


a Mr. TurNeER: I think all the members of the committee know that the 
‘mandate of the Northwest Territories council expired on November 21. 


Mr. Rufaume: I am flabbergasted at why he asked the question, then. 


Mr. TURNER: Prior to that you had an elected representative on the council 
_ from the Fort Smith area. What constituency is it in? 


Mr. Corrry: Mackenzie south. 
™ Mr. TURNER: And who is that gentleman? 
| ee Corrrey: Mr. Kaeser. 


. TURNER: Did you know Mr. Kaeser’s views respecting the prospective 
bills Bridie the territory? 


. 
q Mr. Corrry: Yes. 
3 
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Mr. TURNER: Would you agree with me when I suggest that he was in 
| favour of those bills? 


i 


. _ Mr. Correy: That is right. 

4 Mr. TURNER: He stated it before this committee, and that as far as he 
knew the people in the Seta eae shared that opinion. Would that be a fair 

ia _ Statement? 

_- ‘Mr. Correy: With what he said, yes. 

Mr. TURNER: I have no further questions at the moment. 

Mr. Watson (Chéteauguay-Huntingdon- Laprairie): You mentioned earlier 
that the council met at several different locations in the north. Do you feel 
this to be a good practice, that they should rotate around the whole of their 
_ jurisdiction in holding their council meetings? 
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Mr. Corrty: Yes, possibly, with the powers that they had cea the repre- 4 


sentation that they had, I think so. But if it became a matter of a wholly — 
elected council, no. Probably they have been around to most places now. 


Mr. Watson (Chaéteauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): On page 2 you outline ~ ; 
a 


s . 


the organizations which you have in Fort Smith. I notice there are about 10 | 
to 12 of them. I would like to know whether the local Indian population belong | 
to any of those organizations, or participate in any of their activities? | 


Mr. Correy: Yes, in certain ones. The local natives in Fort Smith are 
pretty much the same as they are everywhere else in the territories. Up until ‘ 
six or seven months ago there was practically no education for them, but this | 
has caught on with great speed now under the department of northern affairs, | 
and there has been quite a nice change towards the native population taking | 
more active part in affairs. Yes, that is quite evident. | 


Mr. Watson (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): You think that Sonia | 
integration is taking place through these activities? | 

Mr. Corrry: Yes. . | 

Mr. Watson (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): I have an unrelated © 
question. It was mentioned earlier—I do not know which one of you gentlemen — j 
said this—that the uncertainty of government policy was retarding business 3 
development in Fort Smith. What did you mean by that? ‘ 

Mr. Correy: There are a number of businesses at the present time in | 
Fort Smith which are planning expansion and they do not know whether 
or not to go ahead with it at present. I mean they have been held up for | 
two years now, waiting to find out whether or not the capital is to be at 
Fort Smith or elsewhere. 

Mr. Watson (Chdéteauguay-Huntingdon-Lapraire): So it is a question o 
the capital? 

Mr. Correy: Yes. 

Mr. GRANGER: It is not a question of the division of the territories? 

Mr. Correy: No, it is not. 

Mr. KinptT: In your first statement you made a remark about indecisions | 
stifling private enterprise. Was your reference there to administration of affairs” | 
under northern affairs, or to something which is in these bills? Could you 
elaborate on that? 4 

Mr. Roppick: The indecision is from these two bills which are before tha 
house. 

Mr. Kinpt: Why? Is it a fact, or did you have anything in the back of 
your mind concerning the way in which the territories are administered? 


Mr. Roppick: In making that statement? 4 
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Northwest Territories, and that they are operating there and giving good 
government and pushing development? 


Mr. Roppick: I did not say that, sir. x 


Mr. Kinpt: Did you imply that it was not? Did you imply by your remark | 
that there was indecision stifling private enterprise? 4 


Mr. Roppicx: No. The indecision stifling private enterprise was entirely 
concerned with the bill, having to do with the question of the capital for the 
territory. 


_ Mr. Krinpt: I want to get this point clear: in other words, what you are 
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- g Mr. RoppIck: ‘It would eee be hampered, but it would not be at a 
_ standstill. 


Mr. KinptT: So that is your int about the stifling of private enterprise. 
Mr. Roppick: It was just the expansion of present enterprise. 


Mr. Kinpt: Do you think that the expansion of private enterprise is 
entirely contingent upon the passing of this bill? 

_ Mr. Roppick: No, it is not entirely contingent on the passing of this bill, 
_ but it would be speeded up considerably if—as I said further on in my pre- 
_ pared remarks—the federal government could continue and accelerate the 
_ program of decentralization. 
Mr. KinpT: I have one other thought: from your brief here it is clear— 
- and also to anyone who has ever been at Fort Smith—with the resources that 
you have there, the fact that it is free from permafrost, and that you have a 
4 good covering of trees, and that you can grow vegetables with potatoes two 

feet high, and with your elevation in the frosty period—that matters of that 
a kind give to Fort Smith an ideal climate much better than that of areas further 
_ south with higher elevation. It is these things which you try to bring out in your 
a brief justifying it as being the logical spot for being made the seat of govern- 
_ ment. Is that your thought? 

a Mr. Roppick: The seat of government, yes. 
= Mr. Kinpt: Did you also bring out the amount of investment which is 
_ there? The figure you gave is $20,000,000. That is not all at Fort Smith is it? 
a Mr. Roppick: I am not prepared to state that there is definitely $20,000,000, 
‘9 but it would be awfully close to it. 
a . Mr. KInpT: Do you mean that that is the figure of investment at Fort 
_ Smith? 
_ Mr. Roppicx: At Fort Smith, yes. 
2 Mr. Watson (Chdteauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): That would work out 
~ to $10,000 per person with a population of 2,000 people at Fort Smith. That is 
_ just a comment. 
q S Mr. DINSDALE: I would like to ask these two gentlemen what they con- 
sider to be the main reason why Fort Smith should be chosen as the capital 
of the new decentralized government in the Northwest Territories. 
fi Mr. Roppick: There were four settlements considered, but two of these 
a settlements were wiped out by flood conditions last spring. I believe the govern- 

-ment—comparing it to private business—would be very silly to put all its eggs 

in one basket at Yellowknife, and to waste $20,000,000 that they already have 
4 in Fort Smith, because this would be a waste. I do not think that private 
- enterprise could even fill up the warehouses and office buildings, the schools, 
_ the 96—I believe it is 96 although I could be wrong in this—housing develop- 
' ments for their employees. Have you anything to add? 

Mr. Correy: No. 
Mr. DINSDALE: The population now is 2,000. What has been the rate of 

_ population growth in recent years, or in the past decade. 

; Mr. Roppick: I first went to Fort Smith in 1953 as a member of the 
- mounted police. The population at that time I believe would be—I am just 
- guessing but I imagine it was 800. 

_-_-«~-Mr. DinspaLe: So it has doubled in 10 years, or more than doubled. Is 
- there much agricultural potential in the area? 

: Mr. Roppick: I believe there is potential, if there is capital. 

Mr. DINSDALE: Would this population increase be due to government em- 
a _ Ployees or private entrepreneurs? 
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Mr.. Roppick: That depends on a lot of circumstances. I do not care to © 
answer it. : 

Mr. DINSDALE: Have you noticed in the years you have heen (Here a sub- 
stantial increase in the number of private businesses and private enterprise | 
of various kinds? ; 

Mr. Roppick: Since 1956 there has been a definite increase. In 1956 we had | 
an hotel built, and we had a logging operation. Many of you have probably heard | 
about it. It was the Denis Logging, but it is no longer operating. Then we built 
a new school which was completed that year; we built an extension to the ~ 
hospital last year or two years ago; we have a new cathedral and a new theatre | 
built in 1956. | 


Mr. Kinpt: Is there a junior college going up there now? 
Mr. Roppick: It is in the process of being built now. 


_ Mr. DiInspDALEe: With the completion of the Pine Point Railway next year a 
do you consider that this would have a considerable impact on the Fort Smith | 
area? Would you. anticipate an eventual rail link at Fort Smith? 


Mr. RoppicK: We hope to get a road first. 
Mr. DINSDALE: What distance is Pine Point from Fort Smith in miles? 


Mr. Roppick: I am not sure of that either, but I would say it was around | 


90 miles. 

Mr. DINSDALE: Would you say that the eotpteGol of the Pine Point Rail- 
way and the opening up of the Pine Point community would have a noliccaple 
impact on the business life of Fort Smith? 


Mr. Roppicxk: I do not think so. It is hard to say now. Neither one of them — 
is in operation, and we do not have a road. But with a road, and with power | 


35 miles north of Fort Smith,—a tender has been let to build a dam. This 
power will service Fort Smith and Pine Point, and it will definitely benefit 
Fort Smith. | 

Mr. Kinpt; I understand it is to be $9,000,000. 

Mr. Roppick: I have not seen what the actual tender was. It was not in the 
paper before I left. 

Mr. DINSDALE: I suppose in any case this whole Heelan will step up | 
the rate of growth in what you might call the southern part of the Great Slave — 
lake. 

Mr. RoppickK: Definitely. 

Mr. DINSDALE: Mr. Coffey mentioned living at Fort Rae. I imagine you have © 
continuing contacts with the Indian population there. 

Mr. Roppick: At Fort Rae, no. 

Mr. DINSDALE: You would not be able to tell the committee just how well © 
informed the Indian population at Fort Rae would be on this question of more 
autonomy and the division of the territories and so on? 

Mr. Corrry: This is a difficult question to answer. I left that area seven 
or eight years ago. At that time this was a very isolated community. There 


were only six white people living in that area. Since then the area has had a © 


mining company development which operated for a short period of time and 


then closed. They now have a road going through within a couple of miles. They — 


have a daily mail service as well as a sewer and water project under way. The 
community has changed completely. I cannot tell you what it is like now. The ~ 
people there have been exposed to school education for ten years, and I would 
think there have been great changes take place. ; 


_ Mr. DINSDALE: Do either of these gentlemen have any opinions in respect 
of provincial status for the Northwest Territories? Do you envisage these two — 


— 
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new districts, for example, as BeIe a possible step in the direction toward 


provincial status? 


Mr. Corrrty: I do not think one can rush into this type of thing quickly. 
One must look at the development of the country and assess the speed at which 
it is developing. Much in this way depends upon the discovery and development 
of national resources. I do feel that we should have great faith in this country 
because some day it will develop into something far greater than we all now 
realize. 


Mr. WATSON (Chédteauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): Do you feel that 
decentralization, as suggested earlier, is desirable and will take place when the 


territory is divided into east and west sections? Do you feel that such a division 
of the Northwest Territories will represent a step in the direction of decen- 
_ tralization? 


Mr. Roppick: These bills provide for a resident commissioner, and that is 
in my opinion a step toward decentralization of government. 


aS Mr. Watson (Chdteauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): You were not refer- 


ring to the division of the territory when you suggested that these bills were 
a step in the direction toward decentralization? 

Mr. Roppicx: I do not think I said the bills represented a step in the direc- 
tion of decentralization. I do think I said the sooner government is decentralized 


the sooner Fort Smith will feel the benefits. I suggest that our main concern 


is that the administration of our affairs be put into the hands of the people who 


are resident in the territories and that the federal government both continue 


and accelerate its program toward decentralization. 

Mr. WATSON (Chdteauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): Do you consider this 
division of the Northwest Territories a step in this direction? 

Mr. Roppick: We do not know the complications which will follow such a 
division, and have not had sufficient information to come to any conclusion in 
this Peoard: 

Mr. Watson (Chdteauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): It is my under- 
standing that one of the reasons we asked you people to come before this com- 
mittee was that we thought you would give us some suggestions in respect of 


a possible projects to be undertaken by the federal government which would sim- 
ulate business in your area. I was hopeful that you would give us some con- 


crete suggestions on behalf of the people you represent in Fort Smith in this 


_ regard. What do you think the federal government should do to stimulate busi- 


' ness in your area? 


Mr. Roppick: I feel that the decentralization of the government will 


| stimulate business in this area. 


Mr. Watson (Chdteauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): I had reference to 


ie concrete projects to be undertaken by the government, for example. 


Mr. RHEAUME: How concrete can one get? 

Mr. Watson (Chdteauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): I had reference to 
specific projects. Do you have any ideas in this regard? It is all very well to 
say that decentralization will improve matters in the Northwest Territories, 


ue but that is a general sort of statement. I hoped that we would have specific 


suggestions from you people concerning the type of industry that could be 


- developed, and projects undertaken by the federal government to assist in the 


development of this area. 
Mr. Roppick: I think we mean by decentralization that the department 


is heads, who are now duplicated in Ottawa, for example the superintendent of 


forestry, should be eliminated. This is one of the many facets in this area in 


respect of heads living in Ottawa with offices in Ottawa, supervising industry 
in the Fort Smith area. | 
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Mr. Watson (Chdteauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): You have given us 


some concrete ideas about the difficulties involved in superintendents with — 
offices in Ottawa. Can you give us some actual examples of these difficulties — 


in the field. Is business lost as a result of a delay in making decisions as a 
result of these superintendents living in Ottawa? 


Mr. Roppick: I can not give you an example in respect of the forestry, 
but I can give you many examples of finance problems which occur between 
Fort Smith and Ottawa. A project may well be approved, the men hired in 
Fort Smith yet two weeks later when they go to pick up their money there 
is no money available. The treasury man, or the treasury branch in Fort 
Smith, has received no concrete authorization to pay these men, yet the district 
administrator knows in Fort Smith that the project and payment have been 
approved. 


Mr. WATSON (Chdteauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): The reason I ask this 
question is that my personal feeling that any development which takes place 
in the Northwest Territories will take place as a result of private initiative 
rather than government initiative. I understand that development to this point 
has taken place as a result of government initiated projects. Perhaps I am 
wrong in this feeling. What concrete suggestions do you have to make to this 
committee in respect of ways in which the federal government can stimulate 
business in the Fort Smith area? 


Mr. Roppick: Perhaps the federal government and the government of 
Alberta could get together and build the 70 miles of road between the 


Mackenzie highway and the Wood Buffalo park to the fifth meridian. There 4 


was a great upsurge in business when the first winter road was completed 
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in 1956. The road from High Level to the fifth meridian will cut the mileage — 
from Fort Smith to the outside by 200 miles. This will to down shipping : 


costs and in turn the whole cost picture in that area. 

Mr. WATSON (Chdteauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): Do you feel there is 
a tourist potential in the area? 

Mr. Roppick: We believe there is a great tourist potential in this area. 
We now have the largest park in Canada and, I believe, in North America. © 

Mr. Watson (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): What else do you 
feel the federal government should do in this regard in an effort to develop 
this tourist trade? 

Mr. Roppick: I believe that once the road is built the tourist trade will 
look after itself. 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps the committee would permit the Chairman to 
ask a question. I dare not put my name down on this list. 


As I recall your main testimony a moment ago, you suggested that as — 


a result of indecision in respect of the capital location there was a definite 
lack of development and a standstill of enterprises in Fort Smith. It is my 
understanding that this situation results from one of two reasons, either 
individuals will not go ahead with projects because they are afraid Fort 
Smith will not become the capital, or will not go ahead because they are 
afraid Fort Smith will become the capital. 


Mr. Roppicx: I believe most citizens of Fort Smith expect an influx. 
both in population and industry when or if it is named the capital. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Roddick, do you mean that an increase in industry 
is contingent upon the choice of a capital? 


Mr. Roppick: Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: You feel that some firms will go ahead with certain — 


projects if or when Fort Smith is chosen as capital? 
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Mr. RoppIck: That is correct. 
; The CHAIRMAN: Could you give this committee some examples of that 
situation? Are you referring to the construction of hotels, or the develop- 
ment of other projects? 
Mr. Roppick: I do not know whether I am in a position to answer that 
a question. I know the decision to build a bank has been deferred until and 
when Fort Smith is chosen as the capital. 
; Mr. Correy: Two additional stores will be built when the capital is 
chosen. 
Mr. Kinpt: Could I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? 
The CHAIRMAN: Is your question supplementary to this matter? 
Mr. Kinpt: My question has relation to this matter. It is my understand- 
ing that you are suggesting that the administrators should be there on the 
job. My understanding of that suggestion is that you feel the man should 
- be on the job closer to problems and able to make rapid decisions so that 
- individuals dependent upon those decisions will be able to go ahead; is that 
_ right? You have in mind that here in Ottawa we have the Department of 
- Forestry, the Indian Affairs Department, the Department of Northern Affairs 
and many other departments which are responsible for programs in the 
- north country, and you feel that the heads of these departments looking after 
_ these projects in the north should be in a position to make decisions on the 
_ job to give the maximum value to the taxpayer’s dollar; is that your 
suggestion? 


Mr. Roppick: Many situations change greatly in Fort Smith before permis- 
sion to carry out certain decisions is received from Ottawa. 
Mr. Kinpt: That is exactly what I had in mind. In other words, someone 
in the Department of Forestry at Fort Smith decides to go ahead with a certain 
_ project; he must obtain permission from Ottawa to do so, and a great deal of 
_ time is lost as a result. In the event the population in Fort Smith showed a 
_ tendency to develop toward the 10,000 figure and a particular industry was 
- called upon to expand in a certain direction, progress could be made in this 
- direction if the administrators were located in the immediate area rather than 
- in Ottawa; is that right? Decisions could be made much more rapidly on the 
_ spot than they can be in Ottawa and transmitted to the area; is that correct? 
‘- Mr. Roppick: That is correct. I should like to mention another problem 
which exists in the Fort Smith area. The land titles office for the whole North- 
west Territories is located in Ottawa, and in order to buy a small parcel of land, 
- one must correspond back and forth between Ottawa and Fort Smith, a process 
which often takes upwards of six months. 
: Mr. RHEAUME: Are you in favour of a land titles office being located within 
_ the Northwest Territories? 
Mr. RoppIcK: Yes. 
g Mr. CorFrey: In one case of which I am familiar an individual has been 
_ trying to get title for seven years, and as of this date he is still unsuccessful. 
‘ Mr. TurRNER: I suggest that is not an isolated problem. This same thing hap- 
_ pens in other provinces. 


: Mr. Cyr: You state in your brief that federal assets amount to $4,650,000. 
_ What is the taxable evaluation in Fort Smith, excluding the church, federal 
- buildings, schools and the town hall? 

Mr. Roppick: Are you referring to the taxable assessment? 

Mr. Cyr: Yes. 


x _ Mr. Corrry: Two years ago the tax assessment was $2,600,000. It was some- 
. where between two million and three million. 
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Mr. Cyr: Does that figure include property of missionaries? 
Mr. CorFrey: No. 
Mr. Cyr: What is the municipal evaluation in respect of your homes? 
Mr. TurRNER: Are you asking what the percentage of that figure is applicable 
to the municipal evaluation? 
Mr. Cyr: Yes. 
Mr. Corrry: Are you referring to the assessed value compared to the real 
value? 
Mr. Cyr: Yes. 
Mr. Correy: It is roughly 65 per cent. 
Mr. RHEAUME: Is the Fort Smith chamber of commerce in favour of a fully 
elective council for the Northwest Territories? 
| Mr. Roppick: I cannot answer your question on behalf of the Fort Smith 
chamber of commerce. ‘ 
Mr. RHEAUME: The Fort Smith chamber of commerce has given you no 
direction in this regard? 
Mr. Roppick: No. 
Mr. RHEAUME: Personally as a business man in this area for ten years, you 
have said you were in favour; is that correct? 
Mr. Roppick: I feel that the excuse given, that there is not enough qualified 
men in the north, is not an excuse at all. That is all I can say in this regard. 
_. Mr. RHEAUME: Mr. Coffey, do you feel that the council of the territory 
whether it be Mackenzie or the Northwest Territories, should be fully elective? 
_. Mr. Corrry: I think the territorial council has received a great deal of 
solid advice from the appointed members, but I do not think there is any reason 
why this advice could not be acquired from outside sources. If the council was 
a fully elected council there is no reason why they should not obtain this advice 
in this way, and I have in mind particularly legal advice. 
_ Mr. RHEAUME: In other words, you feel at this point that the council 
should be fully elective? 
Mr. COFFEY: Yes. 
Mr. RHEAUME: With its advisers much in the way there are advisers to 
the House of Commons or to any other legislative assembly in Canada? 
Mr. Correy: Yes. 
Mr. RHEAUME: Are you opposed to the advisers being the people who vote. 7 
on the legislation which is now the case? = 
Mr. Correy: Repeat that? ! 
Mr. RHEAUME: Are you opposed to the present situation in which the 
appointed members on the council not only advise in respect of administration, 
but also vote? 
Mr. CorFrey: Yes. I do not think that is right. og 
Mr. RHEAUME: To your knowledge was the question of the new territory | 
discussed generally prior to the decision being made? 
Mr. Correy: I could not answer that with a straight yes or no and tell the : 
truth for sure. I do not think it was. 
| Mr. RHEAUME: Personally, did you know anything about this prior to the 
announcement? ; 
Mr. Correy: Only what I read in the papers. 
Mr. RHEAUME: To your knowledge was there any consultation in the 
Mackenzie district in respect of the name? I am using the Mackenzie district 
in its present geographical sense. Was there any consultation? 
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i gpene: Not that I am aware of. 
ie RHEAUME: Do you feel the people of the N Gat fervitory. are not 


ready to have the territorial franchise extended generally? 


Mr. Correy: I do not think it is something I could judge, because I am 
totally unfamiliar with the eastern Arctic. If they have come along in the 
last ten years with the education over there we have had, I feel probably 
they are. 


Mr. RHEAUME: You are aware they have the federal franchise? 
Mr. Correy: Yes. 
Mr. RHEAUME: Do you feel this an anomaly, or an untenable situation 


that people should be allowed to vote for a federal member of parliament 


and somehow or other be disqualified from voting for a territorial council? 
Do you think this is a fair situation? 


Mr. Correy: It would not seem to be right; no. 

Mr. RHEAUME: Do you think it is just? 

Mr. Correy: No. 

Mr. RHEAUME: As a businessman, if you were in the Nanassiaq territory, 


would you be agreeable to allowing civil actions to be commenced against 


you in any one of the southern provinces and have to pay your own way 
there at your own expense? 


Mr. CorFrey: That is not the way it should be, for sure. 


Mr. RHEAUME: Do you feel that the present officers, such as your super- 
intendent of welfare, education, and so on, could Sines the eastern parts 


of the territory from Fort Smith as well as from Ottawa. 


Mr. Corrry: There is no doubt. I believe it would be much easier to 
administer that area from Fort Smith. 


Mr. RHEAUME: In view of your own knowledge of the distant early warn- 
ing line and the projected changing of the role of the distant early warning 
line from purely a defence role to the gradual turnover to the Department 
of Transport, which you are aware is occurring, do you feel that this is a 


-good east-west link that will have a cohesive effect on the north? 


Mr. TURNER: On a point of order; I would like to suggest that the whole 


Tine of questioning has been very leading. What Mr. Rhéaume is doing is put- 
ting words in the witness’ mouth and receiving the answers yes and no. 


Mr. RHEAUME: They are capable of saying no. 

Mr. TurRNER: I just wonder how effective this line of questioning is. 

Mr. RHEAUME: I often wonder how effective Mr. Turner’s remarks are. 
The CHAIRMAN: I realize we should use as much formality as possible. 


| However, you asked him a question in respect of a part of the country 


concerning which he already had told you he had no knowledge. I believe 


4 probably we could save time by framing questions in respect of matters of 


which he has knowledge. 


Mr. RHEAUME: I will accept your comments in good spirit. However, 
I would like to say that it is important to ask these men, as northerners, 


__ what they believe to be the circumstances from their experience concerning 


how this can be applied to a part of the north which the bills are dividing off. 


a This is legitimate. We asked all the other witnesses what they felt about it. 


Therefore, I think it is proper to ask a resident of the north, with his knowl- 
edge of communications and transportation, whether he thinks that the 
distant early warning line as a lateral communication is a cohesive factor 


in the north. Is it a cohesive factor? 
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Mr. TURNER: I would like to repeat my point of order. This is typical of — 
the last line of questioning. These are leading questions which give the witness _ 
virtually no scope at all. This suggests the answers. With the greatest respect, I — 
would like to suggest you are not leaving much leeway to the witness. ? 

Mr. RHEAUME: We have heard a great deal about north and south com- 3 
munications. I am attempting to establish for the benefit of the members of — 
the committee, who probably do not know much about the north, that there | 
is in fact an east-west kind of cohesion besides the north-south one we are 
accustomed to looking at on the maps. . 

The CHAIRMAN: You may put your question again if you wish. 

Mr. RHEAUME: I do not believe I have any further questions. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? 

Mr. WATSON (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): I would like to ask 
Mr. Coffey if he has any suggestions along the lines of those I asked Mr. 
Roddick? Has he any suggestions about the area of private enterprise in his 
immediate area of the Northwest Territories where the federal government 
could stimulate business? <+ | 

Mr. Correy: As far as Fort Smith is concerned, we have a fairly steady 
little community with quite a good solid basis, if it remains as it is. If the 
capital should be moved, there will no doubt be a lot of people leaving with it, 
and then the economy will be in bad shape. It will probably become a “have 4 
not” area. 

Mr. WATSON (Chdteauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): Everything that both | 
you gentlemen have said to the committee indicates that the federal govern- 
ment pays the whole shot at Fort Smith. This may or may not be true, but I 
would like to know, and I think the other members of the committee would 
like to know, what the federal government could do that it is not doing to E| 
stimulate private enterprise so you would not be so dependent on the federal | 
government for everything. 4 

Mr. Correry: I do not think there is a great deal that could be done. There : 
is only one industry there at the moment, and it has been trying without any — 
degree of success; this was the sawmill. I believe the management of it has 
been sort of kicked out of the country, and I believe it will be back in the © 
hands of the government, and that a fairly extensive development could take 4 
place with it, which would have some good effect on our community. With the — 
present population, in a few years, probably private enterprise will come in , 
and set up farms or ranches. We have a little problem at the moment with | 
anthrax in the buffalo which sort of discourages the livestock men. 3 

Mr. WATSON (Chateauguay- Huntingdon-Laprairie): Is there farming Ss 
potential in your area? : 

4 
3 


Mr. Corrry: Yes. There was a farm there at one time, and the mission a 
had 200 head of cattle some years ago. | 


Mr. WATSON (Chdteauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): Is there a potential 3 
for settlers going in and setting up? a 
Mr, Correy: Yes, I think so, if they could get land. : 


Mr. Watson (Chdteauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): I am sorry. You 
people represent the board of trade up there, and when we decided to invite 
you I understood we would get suggestions from you people about what had to | 
be done in order to encourage private enterprise. But all we seem to be — 
getting is suggestions on how the government should spend more money up| 
there. That is the impression I get. 


The CHAIRMAN: I am sorry. The two bills before the committee are not 
economic bills. I realize this committee could hear much evidence on what the 
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- economic situation is there, and how we could endeavour to solve unemploy- 
- ment. But I must say that the Chair would regard all that testimony as 
outside the scope of the subject matter of the bills. This concerns the formation 
of a new type of government, and that comes within that scope. 


Mr. Watson (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): Are you in favour of, 
or are you opposed to these two bills? I would like to ask that question of 
- each of you. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Roddick? 


Mr. Roppick: I am in favour of one point, namely that of Fort Smith 
being the capital. That comes from inside myself because I am speaking for | 
“myself now. But after the testimony which I listened to this afternoon—and 
I do not want to put the finger on anybody—I feel that the residents of Fort 
Smith do not know the whole story and have not been told. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are you speaking of the principle of the bills? 


Mr. Roppick: It has not been gone into as far as the complications that 
follow the bills are concerned, like the testimony we heard today. 


Mr. WATSON (Chiaiteauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): You mentioned that 
the federal government has $20,000,000 in Fort Smith alone. I have had this 
complaint repeated in other communities. Do you not feel that because of this 
the federal government should have representation on this council as an 
appointed body, who have voting power, and can represent the federal gov- 
_  ernment’s point of view, since it seems to be paying about 95 per cent of the 
e shot. 


Mr. Roppick: You are speaking of the whole of the territories now, not 
just the area of Fort Smith. 

Mr. Watson (Chdteauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): You mention the 
- amount invested in Fort Smith, and I take it this proportionately would Bs 
_ true of other communities. 

Mr. Roppicx: I believe I said $20,000,000, but some of this is for the 
territorial government. . 

Mr. TURNER: With respect to the figure of $20,000,000 as the value of the 
federal government assessments, you mention the figure of $4,650,000 in your 
brief as being the federal assets total. How do you reconcile those figures? 

Mr. Roppick: This is the federal government assessment. But let me tell 
you that there is $20,000,000 in contracts to build the buildings originally at 
i Fort Smith. 
= Mr. Turner: I just wanted clarification on that. 

A - Mr. Roppicx: The board of trade questions the figure at which this has 
been assessed. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? 


Mr. DINSDALE: On this matter of elected or appointed councillors, I would 
suppose that the two witnesses would prefer to have the appointments—if 
there were to be appointed members of council—made from within the territory 
rather than from outside the territory. 


Mr. Roppick: I definitely, personally feel that it would be better to elect 
them, if we were going to have them from the territories. 
Mr. DINSDALE: Do you have this same feeling, Mr. Coffey? 
Mr. Correy: Yes, I go along with that feeling. 
Mr. DINSDALE: Does either of the witnesses have any strong feeling about 
the name of the territories? Do you agree with the name “Mackenzie” as 


being a suitable and acceptable name, and would it be suitable to the residents 
of Fort Smith? 


¢ 
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Mr. Corrry: I think such a name would be suitable if the territory was 
divided. I think that name would meet with little or no opposition. | 

Mr. RoppickK: Question. 

Mr. DINSDALE: You stated that you had not received a great eer of 
preliminary information concerning the division of the territory notwithstand- 
ing the fact that it was discussed during three or four sessions of the council. 
Do you have any newspaper coverage in Fort Smith? 
Mr. Roppick: We receive the Edmonton Journal. 

Mr. DInNsDALE: Do you not have a northern newspaper? 
Mr. Roppick: We do have the News of the North which is received in 
some homes. 

Mr. DinspALE: In how many homes would that paper be received? 

Mr. Roppick: I eannot tell you. 

Mr. RHEAUME: Do you believe that decentralization of the authority ane 
responsibility can only occur if the division is made, or do you believe that 
this can be accomplished in some other way? - 

Mr. Corrry: I do not believe a division is necessary in this regard. I~ 
think the end result will come through recommendations of this committee, 
but I feel decentralization could go forward in any event. 


Mr. Roppick: I feel that decentralization could be accomplished without 
division. i 

Mr. TURNER: You are now speaking personally? | E | 

Mr. Roppick: Yes. is 

Mr. Krinpt: It is evident from the evidence which you have given here 
this afternoon that as a result of the lack of telecommunication, radio and 
television, the people of your area are not enlightened about what takes place 
on the outside. Without a radio station in the Fort Smith area you would 
not normally have access to the discussions of the northwest council or 
information regarding other things that have taken place in that area. It is 
quite all right for the representatives of the chamber of commerce of Fort — 
Smith to come down to Ottawa and give evidence before this parliamentary 
committee, and I must say you have done a commendable job, but I do feel 
the government is negligent in failing to stress the need for these things in 
the area. We spend a great deal of money sweeping corners, but we might 
better direct our energies into the development of these other things in the 
north. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Kindt, the subject matters contained in the two bills 
before us have nothing whatever to do with radio stations or television sta- 
tions. 

Mr. Kinpt: I am sure that with the proper government in the north, a | 
great deal of these things will follow. . 4 

The CHAIRMAN: I am trying to indicate to you the terms of reference. — 
The adoption of these bills may create a government which will accomplish ~ 
many things in the north, but these bills before us involve a discussion 
regarding the creation of a new government. bl 

Mr. KInpT: What I am trying to suggest, Mr. Chairman, is that what we — 
are trying to do here represents a worth while step rather than a step in 
retrogression. 


Mr. DinspaLE: Could I ask a question? — 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. DINSDALE: Do you feel generally that the failure on the part of the ~ 
residents of Fort Smith to understand the details of this legislation results — 
from the lack of proper radio facilities, or telephonic communications, or any 
other deficiency of that kind? 
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Mr. Roppick: We presented this brief to the territorial council in 1962. 
I was not present at that time but I was a member of the executive, and all 
our work had reference to the choice of a capital. I believe the bills were 
' published in the newspapers in the north, but the choice of capital was the 
important point. 
Mr. TURNER: There is a radio station in Fort Smith, is there, Mr. Roddick? 
Mr. Roppick: There is a very good radio station. 
Mr. DINSDALE: Has it improved recently? 
Mr. Roppick: It has improved; since the C.N. have come in it has improved. 

We have actually had a fairly good radio station since. 

- Mr. Turner: As a representative of the executive of the Fort Smith 
chamber of commerce, can you tell me whether you have access to the minutes 
_ of Proceedings and Evidence of the Northwest Territories council in printed 
ei0rm? 

Mr. Roppick: This is available at 75 cents per copy. 
Mr. TurNER: Does the Fort Smith chamber of commerce purchase a copy? 
Mr. Roppick: No, it does not. 
Mr. TURNER: The chamber of commerce could have purchased copies of 
_ the proceedings of the Northwest Territories council had it desired to do so? 
Mr. RODDICK: Yes. ; 
Mr. TuRNER: Could I ask you why the chamber of commerce did not pur- 
chase a copy of this evidence? 
Mr. Roppick: As I mentioned the Fort Smith chamber of commerce was 
interested in the capital choice mainly. | 
Mr. TuRNER: In other words you could have purchased a copy but did not? 
Mr. RoppickK: That is correct. . 
3 Mr. TURNER: Did the chamber of commerce write the commissioner of the 
_ Northwest Territories in respect of these bills? 
__- Mr. Roppicx: No. 
‘ Mr. TURNER: The main issue of interest to the Fort Smith chamber of 
_ commerce had relation to the location of the capital; is that right? 
Mr. Roppick: That is the prime concern and has been since 1961. 
| Mr. TuRNER: That would explain the wording of this telegram which the 
| Fort Smith chamber of commerce sent to the chairman of the committee on 
_ mines, lands and forests; is that right? I should like to read this telegram into 
the record. It reads as follows: 

“If your committee has any discussion contrary to Northwest Ter- 
ritories council’s decision on location of the capital at Fort Smith, the 
chamber of commerce asks that we be given representation before the 
committee.” 


In other words, if anyone intended to appear before this committee in 
favour of the location of the capital at some place other than Fort Smith you 
wanted to be represented here; is that right? 


Mr. Roppick: That is right. 


| Mr. TURNER: Are you aware that representatives from Yellowknife were 
going to appear before this committee? 


Mr. Roppick: No. 
Mr. RHEAUME: Had you guessed that representatives would appear? 
Mr. Roppick: Definitely. 


| Mr. TURNER: Your main interest was to place your side of the question 
before this committee in view of the fact that representatives were appearing 
on behalf of Yellowknife? — 
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Mr. Roppick: That is right. 


Mr. RHEAUME: The Fort Smith chamber of commerce is aware that part 
of the Northwest Territories consists of islands in James Bay immediately | 
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adjacent to Quebec; is that right? q 
Mr. Roppick: I have read about it in the Journal. - : 4 
Mr. TuRNER: Is the chamber of commerce as a public body aware of this? : 
Mr. Roppick: Not as a public body; it has never been discussed. 4 


Mr. RHEAUME: The chamber of commerce in the Northwest Territories is — 
not aware of the fact that there are numerous islands immediately adjacent to — 
Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba which are part of the Northwest Territories? 

Mr. Kinpt: When it comes to the dissemination of information, my thoughts q 
in making the statement which I did were based on my experience when I — 
travelled in the north for a couple of weeks this past summer. I travelled up 1 
to the mouth of the Mackenzie and I was struck by the fact that I knew nothing 4 

of what was going on on the outside, and from the broadcasts I listened to I } 
learned very little about what was going on in the Mackenzie. Not having access ‘ 
to television in Inuvik it is as if you were living off in another world. The only — 
item of news I heard in the last week of July which was of interest to me was 
an announcement on the Inuvik radio one night that the government had 4 
raised the salaries of members. i 
Mr. DINSDALE: On the matter of radio, do you not receive daily news 1 
bulletins from the C.B.C.? j 


Mr. Roppick: Definitely. 

Mr. DINSDALE: You have a microwave link up there? 

Mr. Roppick: Microwave to Hay river and a land line from there down. 

Mr. DINSDALE: Does it now proceed down the Mackenzie? ] 

Mr. Roppick: I believe it goes down to Norman Wells at the present time. — 5 

Mr. RHEAUME: As a resident of the Northwest Territories, Mr. Roddick, is 
it a matter of great concern to you whether the administration of the islands of © 
James Bay should rest at some future point with a government other than the 
Northwest Territories? § 

The CHAIRMAN: Let us not get involved in that. . 

Mr. RHEAUME: Is it of concern to you that the Northwest Territories con- : 
tinue to administer the islands? zg 

Mr. Roppick: I could not answer without Knowing where the islands are. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? ; 

Mr. TURNER: I would like to thank the witnesses. * 

The CHAIRMAN: May I ask this question: would you gentlemen or the 
chamber of commerce be in favour of these bills with the capital in Fort Smith 
or no bills and no capital in Fort Smith? t 

Mr. Roppick: I could not answer that. 

Mr. RHEAUME: You are only giving him two of the possibilities. 

The CHAIRMAN: We are most grateful to you gentlemen for appearing. 

Mr. Correy: I would like to thank you, Mr. Chairman, and all the members 
of the committee for being so good to sit quiet while we tried to give you a 
story. Neither of us is a legal mind or great public speakers as you can see. It 
has been a real pleasure to watch the way you operate. Thank you for not bein g 
too rough on us. 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you again. Have a good journey back. 

We will meet on Wednesday morning at 9 a.m. 

The committee adjourned. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


- WEDNESDAY, December 11, 1963. 


(9) 


| The Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters met at 9:35 o’clock 
a.m. this day. The Chairman, Mr. Osias J. Godin, presided. 


: Members present: Messrs. Cyr, Doucett, Godin, Habel, Laprise, Leduc, 
- Loney, Mitchell, Moreau, Nielsen, Rhéaume, Roxburgh, Simpson, Turner (14). 


The Committee resumed consideration of Bills C-83 and C-84. 


Since the out-of- town witness to be heard this morning has not arrived 
' yet, at 9:55 o’clock a.m‘, on motion of Mr. Simpson, seconded by Mr. ree the 
| Committee adjourned till 3:30 o’clock this afternoon. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 
(10) 


The Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters met at 4:15 o’clock 
p.m. this day. The Chairman, Mr. Osias J. Godin, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Berger, Cyr, Doucett, Fleming (Okanagan- 
_ Revelstoke), Gendron, Godin, Grégoire, Kindt, Laprise, Leboe, Leduc, Loney, 
_ Nielsen, Rheaume, Roxburgh, Simpson, Turner CET). 


| In attendance: Mr. Bryan Pearson Vice-President of Frobisher Bay Cham- 
_ ber of Commerce. 


The Committee resumed consideration of Bills C-83 and C-84. 
a Mr. Grégoire moved, seconded by Mr. Rhéaume, 


; That the Ministers of Natural Resources of Manitoba, Ontario, Quebec and 
_ Canada, or their representative, be called by this Committee as witnesses. 


And the question being put on the said motion, it was resolved, by a show 
of hands, in the affirmative. 


The Chairman invited Mr. Pearson to make a statement. 
A question period ensued. 


| The examination of the witness being completed, he was thanked by the 
_ Chairman and retired. 


$ At 5:35 o’clock p.m. on motion of Mr. Turner, seconded by Mr. Rhéaume, 
a the Committee adjourned till Friday at 9:00 o’clock a.m. 


Maxime Guitard, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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g The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, could we come to order? While we are waiting 
_ —I understand Mr. Rheaume will bring the witness from Frobisher Bay—it is 
_ suggested that possibly we could discuss the agenda to be followed until next 
- Wednesday. Apparently we have witnesses for Friday, Monday and Wednesday. 
- I will speak on this subject so that members of the committee will know roughly 
' what the procedure may be as to their presence in this committee. , 

q I would like to hear from members of this committee if it is possible for us 
to end our sittings and prepare a report, possibly on Wednesday of next week, 
_ or whether that would be impossible. We know that there is important business 
_ in the house on the estimates and that members would like to be in the house 
_ to take part in the discussions. I believe it would be nice if members knew what 
_ their commitments would be in this committee. I would like to hear from 
_ members. 


Mr. Smumpson: In what order would the witnesses appear? 


: The CHAIRMAN: All the witnesses from out of town will be coming and we 
q are committed to hearing them. We will have a sitting on Friday afternoon. 
_ We could sit Friday evening—although we have not committed ourselves to 
- that—and then we could sit Monday afternoon and Wednesday morning and 
q afternoon. 

_ _-Mr. Smwrpson: Is there anyone in particular lined up for Friday? > 

Mr. TURNER: The secretary has a list of witnesses. 

The CHAIRMAN: Would you tell the committee what you have on your 
list? | 
. The CLERK OF THE COMMITTEE: Mr. Robert Williamson from Rankin Inlet 
q answered us that he could appear on Friday the 13th, as well as Mr. Louis 
_Derochers from Edmonton and Father Lemer. The last witness gave me two 
4 possible dates, either Friday the 13th or Monday the 16th. Judge Sissons could 
come on Monday the 16th. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Do we have only one witness for today? 


The CHAIRMAN: The representative of as chamber of commerce from 
_ Frobisher bay. 


4 Mr. TURNER: Did he say he was going to be here today? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. Maybe he will only be available this afternoon if he 
- left from Frobisher bay last night. 


% Mr. TurRNER: Might I suggest that we hear the representative from Frobisher 

bay this afternoon, if he arrives; that on Friday morning and if necessary 
_ Friday afternoon the committee ede Messrs. Williamson and Derochers, and 
that we hear Father Lemer and Justice Sissons on Monday afternoon, and if 
- hecessary Wednesday morning and Wednesday afternoon. At that time the 
_ committee will conclude its hearings for the present session. 


Mr. MITCHELL: You mean conclude its hearings? 
Mr. TURNER: Suspend its hearings. 
¥g Mr. NIELSEN: May I ask why is Dr. Ollivier here today? 
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The CHAIRMAN: I asked him to be present this morning—which I see now 
to be of value only this afternoon—for the reason of the order which we expect 
today. 

Mr. NIELSEN: What is that? 


The CHAIRMAN: I will cause to be moved this afternoon the motion which 
is in consequence of the report which we have made on the new order of ques- 
tions. Dr. Ollivier was present when the order was prepared and we made a 
unanimous report. Now we expect that if the house will pass the order, we will 
receive it. Dr. Ollivier agreed that he could come here today. I advised him 
that this would not be a matter which would be discussed this morning. I was 
told the motion was on the order paper yesterday, which it was not, but it will 
be today. 


Mr. HABEL: This is not for the record, but could we report progress at this 
point? : 


The CHAIRMAN: And adjourn? We will have to adjourn in any event in 
about an hour from now. 


aa 2 


Mr. TURNER: Is somebody checking to see whether Mr. Rheaume is going © 


to arrive with the witness? 


The CHAIRMAN: Does anyone have an opinion on what the committee should 
do? 

Mr. NIELSEN: Mr. Turner and I were talking just before we had our quorum 
about the fact that if the Northwest Territory witness is here this morning we 
should hear him and dispense with the meeting this afternoon. If he does not 
come here this morning, then we could hear him this afternoon and dispense 
with the meeting this morning. 


The CHAIRMAN: I understand many members are most interested in some 


of the topics discussed in the House of Commons and we know there will be an 
adjournment, or we hope. 

Mr. NIELSEN: That is gratifying. 

The CHAIRMAN: We can wait a bit more. Let us wait until we hear from 
Mr. Rheaume’s office. 

Mr. TuRNER: On the further subject of the hearings later this week and 
next week, would you sound out the committee on their views on the order of 
hearings of these witnesses? 

Mr. Doucett: The order of witnesses seems to be quite satisfactory. As to 
the time it will take, we will have to judge it as we come to it. 

The CHAIRMAN: Today we will have the witness from Frobisher bay, either 
this morning or this afternoon. On Friday we have two witnesses and possibly 


three, if Father Lemer arrives, because he has suggested two dates. On Monday ~ 


we have Father Lemer again, if that is the date when he will arrive, and Judge 


Sissons. That may be long or it may not. It is very hard to foresee how long the ~ 


witness will take to testify. 
Mr. NIELSEN: The judge is a politician. 
The CHAIRMAN: For that reason there might be many questions. 
Mr. NIELSEN: He used to be a Liberal member for Athabaska. 


Mr. TuRNER: I understand Mr. Nielsen has a lot of questions to put to 
him. 


The CHAIRMAN: Can we indicate that we would end our sittings at that time © 


and possibly take some time to see if we could prepare an interim report? 


Mr. NIELSEN: This is an excellent target to set, but I do not think we should | 
confine ourselves so far in the future because we may decide that we want a _ 


further meeting for some reason or another. It is an excellent target. 
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; ‘The CHAIRMAN: Could we indicate on the record that this is what the com- 
3 mittee foresees, excepting any unknown possibilities that may arise? 
. 


Mr. TURNER: Perhaps it might be an idea to put on the record, for the 
convenience of other witnesses that the committee may want to call, that that 
would be our limit of witnesses before Christmas. 

: Mr. NIELSEN: You mean we are going to have the opportunity to continue 
after Christmas? 


| The CHAIRMAN: I do not know the rules, but if the house is not prorogued, 
_ if we return to continue this session after Christmas, I do not suppose our func- 
_ tions will have come to an end. 


Mr. NIELSEN: That is what I took from Mr. Turner’s remarks. 


F 
4 The CHAIRMAN: We do not know when this session may be prorogued. 
_ We are hopeful of certain things but we do not know. 

a 

; 


Mr. TURNER: Perhaps, if the committee is agreeable, we could have some 
indication that the list of witnesses read to us by the secretary be considered 
to be the list of witnesses which we will attempt to hear before Christmas 
so that we could release for the moment other witnesses. 


Mr. NIELSEN: I would assume we are going to hear Mr. Sivertz and 
Mr. Brown. Was Mr. Rowley mentioned? These witnesses would be heard 
- before we wind up our proceedings. 

Mr. TURNER: I am wondering whether we do not have enough on our 
_ plate before Christmas? 

The CHAIRMAN: If we felt it would be proper to sit next Friday and next 
Saturday, I wondered what would happen to our testimony if the house was 
to prorogue next Friday or Saturday, and what will be the value of hearing 
the witnesses up until ten o’clock on Friday or Saturday night? if the house 
_ prorogued what would happen to the evidence on file? 


Mr. DouceEttT: You could not sit if the house was prorogued without 
- permission. 
4 The CHAIRMAN: But if the house is not prorogued until late Saturday 
: night, would there be value in this committee sitting on Friday late into the 
night and on Saturday until the house was prorogued and doing nothing with 
; the evidence we heard? 
4 Mr. NIELSEN: All of the evidence is going by the board anyway, if the 
- house is prorogued because we cannot put in an effective interim report. It 
is not going to be any good if the house is prorogued. 


The CHAIRMAN: Our report will be in the hands of the government for 
- the new session. I presume it is so. 


Mr. TURNER: Dr. Ollivier could tell us whether the proceedings of this 
7 committee will remain a record of the house. 


q Mr. OLLIVIER: Suppose you meet the following session, you can make a 
motion that the evidence that was taken in the previous session be referred 
back to the committee for study as part of the evidence of the present 
_ session. 

Mr. TURNER: In other words the new committee could take advantage 
of the evidence heard previously? 

Mr. RHEAUME: Mr. Pearson arrived ten minutes ago at the airport. His 
plane was late. He is staying at the Chateau Laurier. 


The CHAIRMAN: We will adjourn for this morning. Mr. Rheaume, could 
you make arrangements to call Mr. Pearson up and tell him that we will 
hear him at 3:30 this afternoon? Is there any further discussion? I will 
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entertain a motion to adjourn until 3:30 this afternoon. It is moved by 4 
Mr. Simpson, seconded by Mr. Rye that this committee adjourn until i 30 
this afternoon. 


The committee adjourned. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 


WEDNESDAY, December 11, 1963. 


ad 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. 


Mr. GREGOIRE: Mr. Chairman, now that the terms of reference of our 
committee have been enlarged may I move, seconded by Mr. Rheaume, that 
the ministers of natural resources of the provinces of Manitoba, Ontario and 
Quebec or their representatives be called by this committee as witnesses. 


The CHAIRMAN: I will hear any comments on that at this time. 


Mr. TURNER: Mr. Chairman, I am prepared not to contest the motion, with ~ 
the reservations I already have made, that the purpose of inviting these 
witnesses, their evidence being related to the borders between the provinces 
and the territories, has no bearing or pertinence to bills C-83 and C-84, which | 
constituted the original reference to this committee, and that such witnesses 4 
will be invited under the new reference. | 


Mr. RoxsurGH: That is, to deal with the territories and the territories 
alone. 4 
Mr. LEBOE: Mr. Chairman, I believe it should be thoroughly understood | 
that we must dispose of the work that is in front of us before anything else | 
is put on the agenda. Naturally, when this work has been disposed of we © 
could deal then with the proposition. However, I do not think it should be — 
confused with anything we are dealing with at the present time. j 

The CHAIRMAN: To assist the committee, at a previous meeting the | 
committee accepted a list of witnesses and, as I understand it, it was left to © 
Mr. Rheaume and the Clerk to make the necessary arrangements in regard 
to how they would invite them and when they would come. As you recall, 
there was some discussion over the words “summoned” and “called’’. 

We already have some witnesses on the slate who are to be called in 
respect of these two bills. It was suggested that the witnesses be called. 

Mr. Grégoire, I wonder if we could follow the same procedure as we 
did in the other case; the witnesses were approved as proper witnesses to be 
called and then, later on, we took steps to call them in a proper order. 

Mr. GREGOIRE: Mr. Chairman, our terms of reference are now clear and 4 7 
I think they should be called in the same way the other witnesses were called © 
because I am convinced this matter is closely related to bill C-83 and bill — 
C-84. 

Mr. TURNER: Mr. Chairman, we do not have to decide that question at ‘ 
the moment. 

Subject to the reservations I have made I am REED Seas not to object tol 
the motion. = 

Mr. RHEAUME: Question. a 

The CHAIRMAN: All in favour? Is there anyone opposed? 

Motion agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have with us this afternoon, Mr. Bryan Rg 
Pearson of Frobisher bay. j 
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Mr. Pearson, would you come and sit at the head table with us. 


Mr. Bryan R. PEARSON (Vice President, Frobisher Bay Chamber of 
Commerce): Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, you will have to forgive my nervous 
state; I have been fiying all night and worked the day oe, I am rather 
. shook up. 

q The receipt of this invitation came as a great surprise to us in Frobisher 
_ bay; we are not normally accustomed to receiving invitations and discussing 
- such important matters as these. 

4 I would like to take this opportunity Ls thank the committee For inviting 
' a representative from the Frobisher bay chamber of commerce. I was the 
chosen one, and I would like to present our side of the picture as we see it 
' to the committee for your consideration. 

As we understand the bills they are designed to split the Northwest Terri- 
tories in two and the whole thing, as far as we are concerned in Frobisher bay, 
: is not to the best interests of the people of the Northwest Territories. We do 


not feel that splitting the Northwest Territories in two would be an advantage 
at all. We feel that the Northwest Territories is a complete unit in itself. Its 
problems are not as diversified as the bills make them out to be. 


j The people that live in the Northwest Territories are all of a very similar 
nature particularly in respect of the native people and, of course, the white 
_ people. They are, as we call them, the D.P.’s, the veges os pioneers, the last 
pioneers of this great North American panhiien They all have a similar 
outlook on life. With better communications throughout the territories, which 
will come in the course of time by way of air, radio and all the other bits and 
pieces, in our opinion, it conceivably could become a great solid chunk of 
4 Canada. Its resources are practically untapped. It is obvious from the develop- 
ment that is going on today the resources are unlimited. Perhaps I am safe in 
evn the Northwest Territories may in the future become the backbone of 
_ Canada as a result of its resources. 

q Mr. Chairman, I shall now refer to the bill again. This Nunassiag territory 
bill is one which irks us in the east. At the moment we do not have a repre- 
sentative on the council at all. The proposed bill gives us two councillors. 
_ These two councillors would specifically represent electoral districts; Baffin 
i Island south and Keewatin south. Areas other than those two would not have 
_ elected representatives. This will provide the people in Frobisher bay the 
_ opportunity of voting, but it will deprive people of the right to vote in respect 
of fereral elections. This is unjustified, undemocratic and unfair. If these 
people can vote federally, we see no reason why they should not be able to 
vote territorially. Why should Eskimos, who are the original inhabitants of 
this particular part of the territories not have the right to vote for a man who 
- will represent them on the council? 

4 My second point is related to appointed members. We do not believe that 
Be cos members are ncessary. We do not believe that appointed members 
f 


can assist the Northwest Territories. I think I am safe in saying that the 
a great majority of appointed members are not resident in the Northwest 
Territories. What do they know about what is taking place in the Northwest 

Territories? They come to the north perhaps twice a year to attend council 
£ meetings, but that is not sufficient. Representatives must live with the people 
2 and understand their problems. There is no point in having a representative 
of the north who goes to his office in Ottawa, or elsewhere, at nine o’clock in 
the morning, worries about the Northwest Territories, and then goes home at 
five o’clock at night. It is our feeling that a representative, in order to do 
the best for the north, must live in the north and understand the problems of 
the people there. We desire a completely elected council for the Northwest 
Territories. 
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We believe there will be a terrific mining development in the Resolute I 
bay area where they are drilling for oil. There is no reason to believe other 
than that the largest iron ore deposit on record will be found on Baffin Island 
at a location known as Queen Mary River. Anyone can take a magnet and 
pick rocks off the ground in that area which are 86 per cent pure iron ore. 
My information leads me to believe that there is a very large find in this area, 
‘and that it will be very easy to mine and ship. I understand there will be 
no problem in shipping this ore to Europe, or to any other market where it 
may be required. 

In respect of transportation in the Northwest ree anes I should like 
to refer to the bill. The bill makes reference to a difficult problem in respect 
of transportation in the Northwest Territories, which causes difficulty in 
administering these areas from Ottawa. This statement is very true. However, 

I must point out that we do not need to be administered from Ottawa. We 
want to be administered from the Northwest Territories. The distance be- 
tween Frobisher bay and Yellowknife is 1,274 miles. The distance from — 
Frobisher bay to Montreal is 1,296 miles, and one must also add the distance 
from Montreal to Ottawa when considering administration. 

The minister of northern affairs made a statement very recently that he 
could make contact with people in the Northwest Territories quite easily by 
aircraft. I believe he has done so by using DC-3’s. I should like to point out 
that it is possible to travel throughout the Northwest Territories from Mont- — 
real to Frobisher bay; Resolute bay to Cambridge bay; Yellowknife to Fort © 
Smith by Pacific Western Air Lines operating out of Edmonton. I think the © 
old school was responsible for this situation when it split the country of 
Canada into provinces. That school thought in terms of horse and carriage © 
rather than in terms of airplanes which travel today at fantastic speeds, 
reducing distances to relative unimportance. Today distances are measured — 
in time, hours from A to B, rather than in terms of miles. Aircraft operaters — 
in the Northwest Tartare: today provide small aircraft and encourage © 
flights across the territories. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Pearson, perhaps I could point out to you that we 
normally hear summations made by witnesses and then ask questions to bring © 
out the information we require. Perhaps at this time you would like us to 
assist you by asking questions. 

Mr. PEARSON: That would be satifactory, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: I may say that you have done very well in presenting 
your comments and observations to this committee. : 
Mr. PEARSON: I am afraid, Mr. Chairman, I was incapable of thinkane | 
from the moment I walked into this room; however, I will do my best to — 
answer any questions that members of this committee wish to ask. . 


Mr. RHEAUME: Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask one or two questions. 
How long have you resided on Baffin island, Mr. Pearson? 


Mr. PEARSON: I have been a resident of Baffin island since September 17, 
1956. 


Mr. RHEAUME: Have you been there continuously since that time? 


Mr. PEARSON: Perhaps I could answer your question by stating that to my ~ 
knowledge I have not been out of the Arctic, with the exception of one or ~ 
two short trips to southern Canada, for periods longer than a few days for — 
something in the neighbourhood of six or seven years. 

Mr. RHEAUME: Mr. Pearson, do you feel that the suggestion to split the — 
Northwest Territories from your experience resulted from a feeling or pressure 4 


exerted by the population of that part of the Northwest Territories with which — 
you are familiar? 4 


@ 


d 
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Mr. PEARSON: I do not believe that is a fair statement. In fact, I am quite 


sure that this decision did not result from feelings or pressures exerted by 


the people of my area. No one from Baffin island to my knowledge has made 
this suggestion. 


Mr. RHEAUME: Are the present recommendations contained in this bill 


in respect of the division of the Northwest Territories well known to the 


population of Baffin island? 


Mr. PEARSON: This is not known, and I must emphatically say it is not 
known. Sometime ago I recall someone making a comment in this regard, but 
this is the only information I had. At some later stage I recall seeing a poster 
in the post office which suggested several names for the eastern area. As I 


- recall, the poster suggested a group of names, and requested opinions regard- 


ing the name to be chosen. There was Nunassiaq and Nunamarik, and a 
couple of others. This sign I believe was posted in the post office. I do not 


believe there was much interest shown in this at all, nor by the people in 


Frobisher bay in particular. I have spoken to Eskimos about this since the 


- name was chosen and it would appear to me that they were not too happy 


about the name. I asked several of them what name they would like but they 
could not give me a name right there and then. They said they would like to 
think about it. However, they certainly did not seem to like the name 
Nunassiaq, and from what I can recall they said it came from the Rankin 


— Inlet district. 


Mr. RHEAUME: To your knowledge was anyone from the Frobisher bay 
area or from Baffin island generally consulted at any time in 1960 or 1961 
about whether or not they wished the division to occur? Were any Eskimos or 
white people or anyone else to your knowledge consulted in 1960 or 1961 on 
whether they agreed with this? 


Mr. PEARSON: No, I do not believe so. In fact, definitely not. 

Mr. RHEAUME: That ends my line of questioning for the moment. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions on that matter? 

Mr. ROXBURGH: I want to say that Mr. Pearson evidently has had a pretty 


: rough time coming out here and he is a kind of tired man. I wanted to tell 


you that we are not here to try and put a knife into you. We want you to feel 
at home. After all, we are different types of men, some of us are farmers, a 
few are lawyers, we put up with them when we have to. I just wanted to say 
that. 


Mr. PEARSON: Thank you, it gives me much more confidence. What I 


- would like to say is that it is the mating season in the Northern Territories 


right now. 
Mr. ROXBURGH: Very good. 
Mr. Kinpt: Mr. Chairman, there is a thought running through some of 


- the evidence which has been given by Mr. Pearson that the north has really 
two types of settlers. On the one hand civil servants who in particular, as I 
_ have gathered from what he has said, are not in a position to really speak 
_ their minds; and then there are those who are attached to the chamber of 
- commerce which he represents. The point was made by you that these civil 


™~ 
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servants who are on the national council are not doing any good. Can you 
elaborate on this point of the effectiveness, in terms of building the north, 
of having civil servants in places of authority and of policy makers such as 


the ones on the council, as opposed to the others who are in private 
m enterprise? 


Mr. PEARSON: I think I understand you. One of the problems I have been 
faced with in the north is that if you mention politics to the civil servants, 
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they climb up the nearest tree. It is taboo, do not say such things. ‘The same — 
sort of thing seems to apply to this ferric factor. I spoke to many civil — 
servants about this and they would not offer an opinion. . | 


Frobisher bay is a peculiar place. Ninety per cent of it consists of civil © 
servants. There are actually three private entrepreneurs in Frobisher bay, © 
three private individuals who have set up their own businesses there. There © 
is the bank of Montreal, the Royal bank, Esso, Shell oil, and various other — 
representatives of organizations, but there are only three private entrepre- — 
neurs there. There is a general state of apathy in Frobisher bay. It is a peculiar ~ 
situation. A lot of it is I think justified. 


We also have a very peculiar liquor problem in Frobisher bay. It is quite © 
unique. I think it is the only one of its type in the world, and we are not 
particularly proud of it. When you go to a liquor store which has an abundant ~ 
supply of every kind of booze imaginable, you sign a little slip of paper and 
make your order, you hand over your dough, and three weeks later you go 
back and pick up the booze. The reason for this, it was said, was that the 
Eskimo people were getting too fond-of the stuff when it was first brought in. 
The place was wide open and they could go in and buy as much as they 
wanted. ; 


There were many problems in Frobisher bay over liquor. Many of the © 
upstanding Eskimos in the community lost their jobs, their homes, their — 
families broke up. It was a real mess. Therefore, this thing was brought © 
about. I am not too sure how or why it happened, but it just happened. No ~ 
one was consulted, to my knowledge. No white person was consulted about — 
this. It is over two years ago that this situation has been in effect. Since this — 
thing came into being the liquor problem in Frobisher bay has somewhat — 
improved. Eskimos are still able to go to the hotel and buy all they want and 
drink it on the premises. They cannot take it out, but it is still available to’ 
them and they do not have to wait three weeks for a pint of beer. However, 
this is the case in a liquor store. 


i 


I believe that the ratio of convictions over these past couple of years, i 
while this program has been in operation, greatly decreased, but the question — 
is - whether this is the case because the liquor is rationed, or is it because the 
Eskimos are becoming more sophisticated. Is it because they are learning to 
drink? The white people in Frobisher bay say that if the Eskimo can earn 
$600, $700, or $800 a month driving a water truck, paying his income tax and 
enjoying all the benefits of our so-called civilization, why can he not take the 
rest of it, such as liquor? If he drinks too much and gets thrown into jail, — 
it is too bad. There is such a thing as the interdiction list on which he can _ 
be put, or he can volunteer to go on it if he has a liquor problem. No one in © 
Frobisher bay was consulted about this. . 
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4 
I think this, and quite a few other things that affect the people of 
Frobisher bay, has caused this state of apathy. People just say “I am here for ~ 
two years. The government pays me $7,000 plus $2,000 allowance and apy 
all my furniture. In two years I can make a few bucks and I can go back 

down south and retire, and to hell with the place’’. : 


We want to see this eliminated. I think the only way we are going to get | 
at it is to have a fully elected council, with a representative on it from each — 
community. This may not be possible, but there should be at least several com- 3 
munities represented by a person on the Northwest Territories council, so — 
that we can decide these issues. 


Mr. KinptT: Would a resident commissioner in conjunction with that council 
help? 


: 
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Mr. PEARSON: A Se ae commissioner would be just as important as a 
fully elected council; most definitely. 
Mr. KINDT: Your thought is that decisions could be made on the spot bith 
out a long delay? 


{ Mr. PEARSON: Yes. 


: 
Rie. 
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Mr. KinptT: Which would be the case when decisions are made by people 
, who are 2,000 miles away. 
Mr. PEARSON: Exactly. If a problem arises in Frobisher Bay and the council 
is not sitting at that time, the problem is sent down by communication to 
Ottawa; it is hashed over there and held in abeyance until there is another 
council meeting. I believe the commissioner has the power to make certain 
decisions in respect of these things without a council meeting. 


i 


- Mr. DouceEttT: Are the liquor regulations set up by the council. 
| Mr. PEARSON: Yes; by the existing council or the past council. 


a Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): There is no elected representative 
from the eastern Arctic on that council? 


Mr. Pearson: No; I do not believe there is even an appointed representa- 

tive; if there is, we have never seen him. 

q Mr. RHEAUME: This is a hypothetical question. Why do you think the terri- 
torial councillors who made the decision to have a three week waiting period in 

Frobisher Bay did not apply the same legislation in their own constituencies 

over on the western side? 

: Mr. Pearson: If they attempted to pull that in Yellowknife, I am sure ns 

7 pula not. be elected the following year. 


Mr. TURNER: I would like to ask a few questions. Mr. Pearson and I have 
met before. Mr. Pearson, how did you first hear about these present committee 
hearings? 

Mr. PEARSON: The hearings of the present committee? 

; Mr. TURNER: Yes. 

q Mr. PEARSON: I read in Hansard that a house committee was being set up 
to investigate the situation. The bill sort of did not go over too big on second 
reading. The house committee was set up to investigate the matter. I heard 
from Mr. Rheaume that a committee was being set up and that a representative 
may be called or the committee may go north. 


<a 


a Mr. TURNER: How many representatives are there on the Frobisher bay 
meamber of commerce? 
. , Mr. PEARSON: Fifteen persons are eligible; that includes the bank managers. 


a that particular time, of those in town, I think there were ten. 


| Mr. TURNER: Of the 15 you have mentioned, there are only three private 
entrepreneurs in Frobisher bay? 


a Mr. PEARSON: Yes; entrepreneurs in the sense they are persons who went 
“there and started their own business. 


4 Mr. TURNER: You would be one of those three persons? 
Ke Mr. PEARSON: Yé€s. 

4 Mr. TURNER: What type of business do you have? 

Mr. Pearson: At the moment I am just the Shell agent in Frobisher a, 
4 Mr. TURNER: It would include Alec Gallagher? 

i Mr. PEARSON: Yes. 

f Mr. TURNER: What does he do? 

ig Mr. PEARSON: He runs the hotel at Frobisher bay. 
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Mr. TURNER: Would it include Ray St. Julien? 
Mr. PEARSON: Yes. 
Mr. TURNER: Those are the three present entrepreneurs? 


— 


q 


Mr. PEARSON: Yes. There are two others; there is Mossessee, the barber, — 


and Jacob Partridge who is the Sunshine Girl representative—it is not Avon, 
it is another company. He sells cosmetics and he is making a fortune. 


Mr. TurRNER: Is Mossessee a member of the chamber of commerce? 
Mr. PEARSON: Yes, he is. 

Mr. TuRNER: Is Mr. Partridge? 

Mr. PEARSON: Yes. Mossessee attended several meetings. 

Mr. TuRNER: Is he a member of the chamber of commerce? 

Mr. PEARSON: Yes. 

Mr. TurRNER: Is Mr. Partridge a member? 


Mr. Pearson: Mr. Partridge started in business after we had our last : 


meeting; that is, prior to the one I called before coming here. 


Mr. TURNER: You mentioned three entrepreneurs who have been in busi- | 


ness for the last few years. Mr. St. Julien, Mr. Alec Gallagher, and you, if I 
understand it correctly, are the three private businessmen in Frobisher Bay? 


Mr. PEARSON: Yes. 


Mr. TuRNER: And the only three private businessmen who are members of 


the Frobisher bay chamber of commerce? 
Mr. PEARSON: Yes. 


. 


Mr. TURNER: Was there a meeting of the chamber of commerce which © 


authorized you to come down to testify before this committee? 

Mr. PEARSON: There was. 

Mr. TURNER: When was that meeting held? 

Mr. PEARSON: On Monday night at 9 o’clock. 

Mr. TURNER: Was Mr. Gallagher present at that meeting? 

Mr. PEARSON: No. 

Mr. TURNER: Was Mr. St. Julien present at the meeting? 

Mr. PEARSON: No. 

Mr. RHEAUME: Is Mr. Gallagher in Europe at the present time? 

Mr. PEARSON: He is. 

Mr. TURNER: Who is the president of the Frobisher bay chamber of 
commerce? 

Mr. PEARSON: Captain Alec Gallagher. 

Mr. TURNER: Who is the vice president? 

Mr. PEARSON: I am the vice president now. 

Mr. TURNER: Since when? 

Mr. PEARSON: Since Monday evening. 


‘ 
> 
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Mr. TurNER: At a meeting at which Mr. Gallagher, the president, was not 


present? 
Mr. PEARSON: That is right; he is in Europe. 
Mr. TURNER: Who is the secretary of the chamber? 
Mr. PEArson: The manager of the Royal Bank. 
Mr. TURNER: Would you think that the Northwest Territories could be 


} 


administered territorially as well from Frobisher bay as from Fort Smith? © 


Suppose we were to choose a capital in one place or another, would you say 
the Northwest Territories could be successfully administered from Frobisher — 
bay? 


: 
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Mr. PEARSON: I do not think so, no. If you are going to have a centre of 


- government, it may as well be in the centre so that you can go this way or that 
way; if we go this way, we will be in Greenland, and that sort of thing. I 
imagine right in the middle would be the logical place. 


Mr. TURNER: »Would you be satisfied with a member on the Northwest 


_ Territories council—assuming you do not want it divided—or would you prefer 
_ the eastern Arctic to have its own council with only elected members from the 
eastern Arctic? Suppose you were to have a council from the eastern Arctic 
with only elected members. 


Mr. PEARSON: No. 
Mr. TURNER: You would not like that? 


Mr. PEARSON: No. If I may say so in answer to your question, you are 
assuming that the federal government will pass the bill to split the terri- 


tories. I believe this should be left to the people who live in the territories. 


Give us our own council, a fully elected council to start with, and we will 
decide whether or not to split the territories. It should be left to the people 
who live there. As I said earlier, I think there is no point in splitting the 


_ territories. You are making foreigners, you are splitting it up and making 
_ boundaries; you iare putting people into reserves. 


Mr: TURNER: Regardless of who makes the decision to split the terri- 
tories, would you not as a resident of Frobisher bay prefer to have your own 


elected representatives governing only that territory? 


Mr. Prearson: No. 


Mr. TURNER: You would prefer to be governed from Fort Smith and 
Yellowknife? 


Mr. Pearson: To get back to the centre, let us say Yellowknife. Yes, 


definitely I would prefer that. 


Mr. TURNER: You would not think the eastern Arctic would have a more 
responsive government to the wishes of the people if you had your own 
eastern Arctic council—and you have mentioned the question of lquor, for 
instance? 


Mr. PrEarson: As a whole unit, I think you have something, but if you 
cut off the east we do not have developed resources at the moment; Yellow- 
knife has gold mines and Hay River has the largest river fishing industry 
in the world. Ours will come, but until then let us all pool our resources and 


stick together right at the start and then gradually take it from there. 


Mr. TurNnER: How often has the territorial council sat in Frobisher bay, 


to your knowledge? 


Mr. PEARSON: They sat in Frobisher bay in 1957. I was the cook for the 
council members. I think it was 1957, and that was the only time. 


Mr. DoucettT: They were not anxious to come back! 


Mr. Pearson: I do not think they had ever been so well fed in their 
lives. 


Mr. TuRNER: How long have you known about this proposed legislation? 

Mr. Pearson: Legislation to split the territories? 

Mr. TURNER: Yes. 

Mr. PEARSON: A year. 

Mr. TurNER: Approximately a year? 

Mr. PEARSON: Yes, a year approximately. 

Mr. TurRNER: Do you recall a meeting of the Frobisher chamber of com- 
merce with the minister of northern affairs, Mr. Arthur Laing, and myself 


in Frobisher at the end of June of this year? 
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Mr. Pearson: Yes. 
Mr. TURNER: Do you recall whether you or the chamber of commerce 


brought this matter to the attention of the minister or myself? Was it dis- 


cussed, or was the discussion rather a business discussion? 


Mr. Pearson: I think this was a discussion on business: in the Arctic. 
I do not think this particular item was mentioned. 


Mr. TurRNER: Nobody in the chamber of commerce brought it up, to 


your knowledge? 

Mr. Pearson: At the time while I was present no one brought it up to 
my recollection. 

Mr. TURNER: That was five months ago? 

Mr. PEARSON: Was it? 

Mr. TURNER: Yes. 

You mentioned a notice that you read posted on the notice board at the 
post office having to do with a suggested name for the new proposed territory. 

M. PEARSON: Yes. 


Mr. TurRNER: This notice called upon people to express their wishes. I ioant 
to refer you to the fact that on two occasions—the first in the spring of 1962 
and the second in the fall of 1962—surveys were made in the eastern Arctic 
about this subject, and letters were distributed in both English and in Eskimo 


syllabics throughout the eastern Arctic, including Frobisher bay. The responses. 


from Frobisher bay to the first survey or to the second survey were in the 
autumn of 1962, 109 split fairly evenly between four names or suggested names, 
one of which was Nunassiaq, and in May and June of 1962, 137 people from 
Frobisher bay expressed their opinion on the same subject. 


Mr. PEARSON: You said the eastern Arctic? 


M. Turner: The eastern Arctic, including Arctic bay, Cape Dorset, Fro- } 


bisher bay, Hall Beach, Lake Harbour, Pangnistung, Pond Inlet, Port Burwell, 
Igloo lake, Chesterfield Inlet, Coral Harbour, Eskimo Point, Rankin Inlet, Whale 
Cove and Resolute bay, and the total ballots cast in May and June of 1962 were 
1,100 and in autumn of 1962, 809. 


Mr. Lespor: May I interpose a question at this point? How many of those 
would you suspect were civil servants? 


Mr. TuRNER: I will be prepared to introduce evidence to that effect. I do not 
have the figures at the moment, Mr. Leboe. 


Mr. Pearson: Mr. Chairman, you said—and I raised the point earlier—four 


names were submitted. Were any of those polls taken by the people who were — 


asked to send in a name? 


Mr. TurNER: There were other names sent in but the four names were 


submitted names. There was a number of “‘write in” ballots, as it is called in the 
United States. Mr. Pearson, did the Frobisher chamber of commerce ever present 
its views to the Northwest Territories council on these two bills? 


Mr. PEARSON: No, it was never asked. 


Mr. TuRNER: You have lived in Baffin island, according to your earlier 


testimony, since September 17, 1956, with a few absences. 
M. PEARSON: Yes. 


Mr. TURNER: Does that mean you have lived most of that time in Frobisher 


bay or have you lived elsewhere in the eastern Arctic? 


Mr. PEARSON: Frobisher bay, Broughton island, Kivitco, Hall Beach and 
Cape Dyer. 
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3 Mr. TURNER: Have you taken aut Canadian citizenship papers? s 

_- Mr. Pearson: No. 

j Mr. Turner: You are not a Canadien citizen? 

wy Mr. Pearson: No, I am not. : | 

q Mr. LEBor: From what country do you come? 

-- -‘Mr. Pearson: From Britain. 

j _ Mr. Lesor: In other words you are a British subject. 

Mr. PEARSON: Yes. 

Mr. LEegsoe: I just wanted to get that clear. a 
Mr. TurRNER: Were you the chief organizer for Mr. Rhéaume in the 1963 
election? 
‘Mr. Pearson: I was. 
Mr. TuRNER: And in the 1962 election were you the chief organizer for Mr. 
a Rheaume? 

; Mr. Pearson: In Frobisher bay, yes. 


a 


Mr. RHEAUME: I am fascinated, Mr. Chairman, to know how Mr. Pearson’s 
{ political affiliations bear on the evidence he has given. We should state that Mr. 
- Searle who gave evidence at the last meeting is on the executive of the Liberal 
party of the Northwest Territories, and he gave similar evidence to that given 
by Mr. Pearson. I do not want the witnesses discredited because of any political 
affiliation they may have or any support they might give to any political party. 


4 The CHAIRMAN: I am sure the committee when listening to the evidence 
' realize that a person probably belongs to one party or another. We all wish that 
q everyone in Canada would belong to one party or another. I am sure the mem- 
4 bers do not pay any attention to that type of fact. 


" Mr. ROXBURGH: You made the statement about the Eskimos. I know this has 
4 been brought up before but I would like your opinion on it. Is it your opinion 
| that they should have a say in affairs of the territory and that they should have a 
' vote? What percentage of Eskimos are, shall we say, educated Eskimos? 


4 Mr. PEARSON: I think it should be made quite clear that there are no 
» illiterate Eskimos. All the Eskimos read and write their own language. 


; Mr. RoxsurcGH: In other words, as far as your opinion is concerned, they 
“ would be able to vote with equal intelligence as compared to any other person up 


ie 


in that area? 


g Mr. Pearson: I think so. Eskimos take an interest in the community. For 
' example, if there is to be a parent teacher association meeting for instance in 
Frobisher bay, you may bet your boots that every Eskimo parent will be there 


’ present. I believe that the voting figures for the Northwest Territories were 
' very high. The percentage that turned out to the polls was one of the highest 
- figures in Canada. They are very interested. They feel they are getting pushed 
s around—for want of a better term—and being told what to do, and how to do 
» it. Some of them are getting a bit fed up. 
a An Eskimo, a fine upstanding man in Frobisher bay who speaks English, 
- and who is a civil servant, technical officer grade one or two, and who is 
_ president of the Eskimo council, told me that they held a meeting on Monday 
" evening, and that they had been discussing many things. 
Be At Frobisher bay at the moment there is an enormous search going on 
for two Eskimo rehabilitants from the rehabilitation centre there, who went out 
a hunting two weeks ago and who have not shown up since. They went by 
-mechanized machine, a skidoo, or something like that, and it must have broken 
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down and they must.have decided to walk back—this is what we presume— 
without their having any idea of the distance involved. They had gone out in 
this machine at great speed, and when only two hours away they may have 
decided to walk back. But the distance is over 60 miles. 


Mr. TuRNER: What was the temperature there when you left? 


Mr. Pearson: It was 39 degrees below zero; and during that two week | 


period the weather was intense. At my house we had gale winds of 100 knots. 
I believe there is very little chance of those two men being alive. 
And we had a very serious fire in Frobisher bay, and the place was all upset. 


An Eskimo called me and said: ‘‘When is the Canadian government going 
to send up white people to the Northwest Territories who understand the North- 
west Territories?” He said, ‘““We have no dogs with which to go hunting, because 
the mounties shot them. The reason they shot them was that we did not tie 
them up, and the reason we did not tie them up was that we could not feed 
them, and the reason we could not feed them was that we were working.”’ It is 


a vicious circle. So they are unable to go out hunting to gather skins to make © 


clothing from. 


Secondly they go to the Hudson’s Bay Company and buy adequate clothing. 
They cannot buy genuine caribou clothing, but they can buy manufactured 
clothing which is excellent, considering the weather in this area. 


Mr. TURNER: You. are now referring to a conversation you had with Simon? 


Mr. PEARSON: Yes. I am quoting his statement almost verbatim. He asked 
when the Canadian government was going to send people to Frobisher bay, 
or to the north, who understood the situation there. He did not refer to the 
problems, but he did want to know when civil servants would be posted to 
the north who could understand the difficulties. I have made this point before, 
but at the risk of repeating myself I should like to state that by the time a 
civil servant posted to the norh has served his probationary period, he is a very 
often removed, which causes a great deal of difficulty and upsets the community 
in the north. I think I have been quoted in this regard in the Edmonton 
Journal. 


Mr. RoxBurRGH: My understanding of what you have suggested is that the 
Eskimo people in the north are capable of looking after the affairs of the North- 
west Territories; is that correct? 


Mr. PEARSON: I think the general consensus in respect of the council 
indicates that the council should be made up on an equal basis of Eskimo, 
Indian and white people. I should state that we have always needed advisers 
from the federal government, and I suggest that we cannot do this alone. 
We do still need people to advise the council, but we feel they should not 
have the right to vote. This situation may exist as it is today for perhaps 
ten, 15 or 20 years. 


Mr. TuRNER: Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask a question or two but 
wish to reserve the right to introduce evidence at a later date. 


I understand in respect of Frobisher bay that there has been some difficulty 
in respect of enforcing liquor laws. I understand there are two sides to every 
story, but as a result of conversations with members of the R.C.M.P. that 


as a result of a request made by the Apex Hill community association the three ~ 


week delay period is imposed upon the people applying for the right to pur- 
chase liquor, is that right? I understand this request was made to the North- 
west Territories council, and although some objection was expressed at that 


meeting, the council acceded to the request on the part of the Eskimos at 


Appex Hill. I stated the situation accurately? 
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_ Mr, PEARSON: In answer to your question, I should like to state that the 
liquor store in Frobisher bay was not established as a result of requests or 
petitions on behalf of the residents of Frobisher bay. The individuals responsible 
for the establishment of this liquor store did not get in touch with the people in 
this community. As a result of this lack of communication, the people in this 
area did not have a plebiscite. The suggestion made in respect of the three 
week delay period was perhaps protested by white people on different occa- 


_ sions, but in fact this situation does now exist in Frobisher bay. Mr. Turner, 


I do not believe that the Eskimo people, as a whole, can think in terms of 
rationing periods. I do not believe that they are sufficiently sophiscated in 


respect of thought, if you know what I mean. 


Mr. LEBOE: On this point, Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask whether or 
not the community was asking and pressing for the liquor outlet to which 
reference has been made. Mr. Pearson, did they ask for it to be established 
there? 

Mr. PEARSON: No. 

Mr. LEBoE: Do they want it there? 

Mr. PEARSON: No. 

Mr. LEBoE: Were there any representations made? 


Mr. PEARSON: No, I do not believe so. We had a terrific system before they 
brought that in. We could send a letter to the distillers and get a case of booze 
for $52. : 


Mr. TURNER: Liquor, c.o.d. 


Mr. PEARSON: Yes, straight from the factory. When the liquor store opened 
the price doubled. Everything was going fine until they opened the liquor 
store. 


Mr. Srmpson: Mr. Chairman, there is one point on which I would like 
clarification. 

Reference was made to a meeting last June between a ministerial party 
which was in Frobisher bay and the chamber of commerce. Do you recall. 
what time of the day it was and if the discussion took 1% or 2 hours? 


Mr. PEARSON: It was in building 75, Sunday morning. Am I right? 
Mr. TURNER: Yes. ; 

Mr. Pearson: And the duration was approximately an hour. 

Mr. TURNER: One hour to 14 hours. 

Mr. PEARSON: Yes. We were given a lot of encouragement by Mr. Laing 


to get a chamber of commerce going; in other words to get it cracking. He 


said: “give us a brief; send it down to us; let us hear your views on business.” 
Now, I wanted to build a house in Frobisher bay and I went to Toronto; 


I said to the manufacturer that I wanted to buy this house. I asked how much 


it was and he said so and so, and I said I will call the finance company. 
But, they could not get me a mortgage because they cannot purchase land 
there. This was one of the immediate problems and one of the things that 
stuck out like a sore thumb. Those are the things we discussed with the 
minister at that time. : 

Mr. TURNER: A full range of problems? 

Mr. PEARSON: Yes. 

Mr. Simpson: The question was asked whether or not the chamber of 
commerce made their views known to the minister at that time in respect 
of the division of the territories, and I believe your answer was in the 
negative. 

Mr. PEARSON: Yes. 
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party? 
Mr. PEARSON: No. 


Mr. Smuwpson: Did any of those people who may have known not feel this 
was surprising? 


/ 


Mr. Snupson: Was this question not broached even by the ministerial ; 


Mr. PEARSON: No; the minister at that time,—I could be wrong, now; I have ~° 


a weird memory—I am pretty sure, did not mention the splitting up of the 
territories; otherwise I would have had something to say on it. I am sure it 
would have stuck in my memory. 


Mr. TurRNER: But, Mr. Pearson, in view of the fact that you are one 
member of the chamber of commerce who knew about splitting the territories 
for a year and the minister having had a meeting with the chamber of com- 
merce five months ago, if the chamber of commerce had been opposed to the 
splitting of the territories at that time why was the subject not brought up? 


Mr. Stimpson: Mr. Chairman, this is the clarification I wanted, but I do not 
recall where the question stands. 

Was there any discussion on this, or did the chamber of commerce bring it 
up? I want to know if it was brought up in any way whatsoever. 


Mr. LEBOE: I have a supplementary question to that. I wonder if it is pos- 
sible that the change in government—we are in politics so let us be realistic— 
might have had an effect on the interest in the proposed legislation, because 
this legislation was really introduced by the previous government and has now 
been followed by a different government. 


Mr. RHEAUME: ‘The legislation was never introduced. Reference was Hage 
to it in the throne speech only. 


Mr. TurRNER: Mr. Chairman, may I speak on that point of order? It was 
mentioned in the 1962 throne speech by the former government, and I referred 
to a letter dated January 2 where the former minister approved the general 
terms of the legislation, and that letter became public as a document of the 
Northwest. Territories council. It is clear the general terms of this legislation 
had been approved by the former government. 


Mr. LEBOE: My own reaction to this is that, having been in politics, I would ~ 


rather have dismissed the thing until something new cropped up after there 


was a change in government because these things do not happen, as you know. — 


There are complete changes in some of these things when we have a change 
in government, at least the dressing of it is for me just the same. 


Mr. PEARSON: There is one particular point which I should like to make 
again; that is that Frobisher bay has never been openly asked and openly con- 
sidered territorially. This is something new to us. As I said when I started 
stuttering half an hour ago, this came as a surprise, that we should be asked. 
At least we are now being given some consideration. 


Mr. TURNER: Do you recall Mr. Laing’s and my own request fete a brief? 


Mr. PEARSON: Yes. There are many reasons why that brief has not been 
sent yet; probably one of them would be a lack of interest at that particular time. 


There is one thing that upset a lot of people in Frobisher bay, that is the 


business of the mace of the Northwest Territories. Some of the people feel very : 


proud of this mace because it was manufactured in Cape Dorset, and this was to 


be given to the Mackenzie territory. Was that the general idea, that they would © 


make a mace for the Nunassiaq council? 
The CHAIRMAN: Who are “‘they’’? 
Mr. PEARSON: The Mackenzie council. 
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Mr. TURNER: What you mean apparently is that under the legislation the 
mace will go to the Mackenzie territory, and you want your mace back? 


Mr. PEARSON: We want the crown jewel put into the museum because this 
was the mace of the Northwest Territories council as it existed then. 
Mr. TURNER: In Cape Dorset? That is a reasonable request. 


_ Mr. Pearson: We could make a mace for each of them, and then switch 
them. People got upset over this. This is the point I am trying to make. I 
am not doing so well. 

The type of people who live in the north are a cut above the ordinary 
man down south. They have something to offer, they are unique—perhaps 
they are all nuts but they are all different. That is why they go north. They 
are desperate pioneers. They go there to battle out a living out of the harsh, 
_ frozen wastes. These people should be given some consideration, and I do not 

see any reason why they should not be given the right to vote and to have 

a fully elected council in the Norhwest Territories as well as a resident 
- commissioner. 3 
Mr. DoucEetTr: When you speak of the Northwest Territories do you 
mean just what we call the northwest constituency now, or do you mean 
_ the Yukon and the northwest? 


4 Mr. Pearson: No; the Northwest Territories. 
Mr. Dovucett: Without this new division? 


Mr. Pearson: Yes. One of the reasons given for splitting the territories 
is the problem of administration and getting around; that is, that transpor- 
tation is the problem. I do not believe this is valid. The problems are simi- 
lar; we have Eskimos in Tuktoyaktuk, in Kivitoo and Igloolik. We do not 
have any Indians. 


Mr. Doucett: I do not know whether or not this is a fair question, but 
do you think it is the consensus of opinion of the citizens and natives in the 
territory that it should be left as one? 
Mr. Pearson: Most definitely; I really do. 


Mr. DoucrEtT: Do you think it would be just as advantageous to ad- 
minister in one as in two? 

Mr. PEARSON: Yes, if the seat of government, the council and resident 
commissioner lived at a strategic geographical location which perhaps might 
_ be Inuvik, for all I know, or Fort Smith—Fort Smith is a bit too far south; 
but perhaps Yellowknife. Transportation as it is today is measured in terms 
- of hours and minutes and not in terms of miles. We do not have horses 
and buggies any more. In the Northwest Territories the resources are un- 
touched. They are drilling for oil now in Resolute bay; there is iron in 
Baffin island, and Lord knows what you will find, and gold in Yellowknife. 
The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? 

: Mr. LaprisE: (Interpretation) Would the witness object to the islands 
around Quebec belonging to the state of Quebec; that is, the islands which 
are near shore? What do you think about that in Frobisher bay? Do you 
_ feel the inshore islands should belong to Quebec? 
Mr. Lesort: On a point of order; I think this is introducing something 

-- which is completely foreign to what we have before us. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. I was endeavouring to listen carefully to the ques- 
tion; it was split in half. 
§ Mr. LapriseE (Interpretation) I would like to know whether you think 

the islands around the province of Quebec at the present time near the 
shores at low tide should belong to Quebec? On the assumption that the 
- territory of Nunassiaq will come into existence, do you feel these islands 
_ should belong to Nunassiaq or to Quebec? 
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Mr. TURNER: On a point of order, Mr. Chairman. Has the Frobisher chamber 
of commerce ever considered the question? 


Mr. Pearson: I do not believe so, personally. 
Mr. TuRNER: You are speaking personally? 
Mr. PEARSON: Yes. 


Mr. Kinpt: Then you would not be in a position, Mr. Pearson, to give a 
definite answer on that particular problem. 

Mr. PEARSON: I can give you my own personal viewpoint. 

The CHAIRMAN: There is a point of order, Mr. Kindt, raised by Mr. Leboe 
and spoken to by Mr. Turner. 

(Interpretation): It was decided yesterday that it was only when we would 
discuss the new order of reference that we would be called upon to discuss the 
problem which is brought up at the present time. This witness was called here 
to give evidence on the matter of two bills and not on the matter of the other 


problem which will be examined when we have completed the discussion on - 


the two new bills. 


Mr. LApRISE (Interpretation): Could this gentleman return later? This is ~ 


probably the only time when we will have the opportunity to question him. 

Mr. TuRNER: As a matter of convenience to the committee, with the reserva- 
tion that Mr. Pearson has just made that the Frobisher chamber of commerce 
has never considered the matter and that he is only speaking in his personal 
capacity, for whatever it is worth, I would withdraw my objection. 

Mr. LEBor: I do not want to see a precedent set here of getting drawn into 
something we do not want to discuss. 

The CHAIRMAN: Have you finished your remarks? 

(Interpretation): The witness indicated that the chamber of commerce has 
not discussed this matter. 

Are there any further questions? 

Mr. TuRNER: I am wondering who is your barber up there, Mr. Pearson! 

Mr. Kinpt: Perhaps I can get some legal advice. Has a British subject, 
under the Canadian Elections Act, who has the proper requirements plus 
domicile, all the rights and privileges to vote and take part in elections and 
that sort of thing? 

Mr. TURNER: Yes. 

Mr. RHEAUME: But he can vote just once! 

Mr. TurRNER: On the assumption that Mr. Pearson has lived in Frobisher 
bay for one year, he has the right to vote. 

Mr. Pearson: I have lived in Canada for seven years. Since I have been in 
Canada I have been fortunate in many ways. I have learned a tremendous 
amount of things. I have tried to give something in return to the country, and 
I feel that if IT can in any way assist the people of the Northwest Territories, 
which is my home, I will do everything I possibly can. 


Mr. Kinpt: May I say, Mr. Chairman, that if we had more men like Bryan 


Pearson in the north country it would be an advantage to the north as well as © 


to the rest of Canada. 


The CHAIRMAN: I am sure the committee all agree with this, Mr. Pearson. 
I am not sure that everyone has indicated that they have no further questions. 
If they have not, I would like on behalf of the committee to thank Mr. Pearson 
for coming here and giving us his views and the views of the chamber of com- 
merce. I feel the committee is fortunate in having a witness from that area of 


the north to question. We give you our thanks, Mr. Pearson, and we wish you ~ 


the very best. 
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Mr. PEARSON: Thank you. 
Mr. Doucett: There is one other question. There are different organizations 
up there as well as the chamber of commerce; I think we were told there were 


- seven or eight, nine or ten, or something like that. Do you think those organiza- 


tions will be interested enough, now the proposed change has come to their 


_ knowledge, to express their views in favour or against the bills? 


Mr. PEARSON: In Frobisher bay, as I have said, you have three individuals 
who are in a position to comment. All the other people are involved with govern- 
ment contracts or are civil servants, and from what I can understand from 
these individuals in Frobisher bay their feeling is “Oh no, that is politics, and 
I keep right out of it.” 


Mr. Doucett: They have views but do not feel they can express them due 
to their position and occupation? 


Mr. PEARSON: Yes, it is very unfortunate because there are fine people 
there and I am sure they would like to give their views. Perhaps I may ask 
this so I can go back and tell them the answer: Do territorial politics, if that is 
what it is called, jeopardize these people at all if they make known their 


- opinions? There are some capable people there. 


Mr. Doucett: It certainly should not. 


Mr. PEARSON: They will not stick their necks out, so to speak, for fear 
they will get their heads chopped off. 

Mr. TURNER: You said there were only three white people able to speak 
their minds. The other men and women all represent either the civil service or 
national concerns, or financial concerns; their homes are not necessarily to be 
in Frobisher bay or in the north. 

Mr. PEARSON: That is right. 


Mr. TURNER: So there are only three men who really have made a stake 
in the north. 


Mr. PEARSON: I have not made a stake. I have made a mistake to a point. 


_ I am stuck in Frobisher bay. I have invested so much money there that I 


cannot possibly get out. No one in his right mind would go to Frobisher bay and 
buy a business. The odds are against him from the start. 

The way to get people in the north to stay there, be they civil servants 
or not—the only way we can get them to stay there is to give them a voice in 


* matters concerning the north, and that is something they have not got. I am 


sure you will see very different circumstances in places like Fort Smith and 
Yellowknife where the civil servants do become increasingly a part of the 
community. But in Frobisher bay this is not the case, and one of the reasons 
for it is that they do not have representation. 


Mr. TurRNER: Is it not that Frobisher bay is not a self supporting com- 
munity in terms of natural resources, industry and so on? 


Mr. PEARSON: That may be so. But there are many things: there is a move- 
ment afoot to establish tourist business in Frobisher bay. This is the largest 
industry in the world, and we have tons of it, millions of acres of it. The 
tourists just bring money in. They do not take anything out except silly pictures 


- or a couple of old chars, and we have plenty of them. 
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Mr. TURNER: You say there are only three men now who have made their 
stake in the north, in Frobisher bay? 


Mr. PEARSON: That is right. 
Mr. TurRNER: And two of them were not present at that meeting. 


Mr. PEARSON: That is right, because one was in Europe, and the other one 
could not find someone to relieve him at his pool hall, when it was a busy 
night, a pay night. 
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Mr. DovucetTT: If a plebiscite were taken, all the chamber would be able to 
vote? 

Mr. PEARSON: That is right. I think if a plebiscite were taken Eapoeen the 
Northwest Territories, the ballot would simply split or not split it. Would this 
not be a deciding factor? 

Mr. Doucett: I was going to ask you about that, ifa miebiseii were taken; 


= 
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but I thought it was hypothetical, and I did not think I should do so. You. 


have your own views. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further dassuciee 

Mr. TuRNER: Since there are no further questions may we thank Mr. 
Pearson. I move that we adjourn. 
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REPORT TO THE HOUSE 


Monpay, December 9, 1963 


The Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters has the honour 
to present its | 


SECOND REPORT 


Your Committee recommends that it be given new Terms of Reference 
empowering it to consider the question of the off-shore islands and the borders 
between the Provinces and the Northwest Territories. 


Respectfully submitted, 


OSIAS GODIN, 
Chairman. 


(This Report also appears in Issue No. 2) 
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ORDER OF REFERENCE 
WEDNESDAY, December 11, 1963 


Ordered,—That the Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters 
be empowered to consider the question of the off-shore islands and the 
borders between the Provinces and the Northwest Territories. 


Attest. 


LEON-J. RAYMOND, 
The Clerk of the House. 
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ee OF PROCEEDINGS 


* FRIDAY, December 1 1963 
(11) 


- The Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters met at 9.53 a.m. 
this day. The Chairman, Mr. Osias J. Godin, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Cyr, Dinsdale, Godin, Harley, Korchinski, Leduc, 
~ Loney, Rhéaume, Roxburgh, Simpson, Turner (EL). 


q In attendance: Mr. Louis Desrochers, former elected member of the 
_ Territorial Council of the Northwest Territories. 


3 The Committee resumed consideration of Bills C-83 and C-84. 


The Chairman invited Mr. Desrochers to make a general statement on— 
which he was severally questioned. 


The examination of the witness being completed, he retired. 


* At 11.15 o’clock a.m. the Committee adjourned until Monday afternoon, 
- December 16. 


Maxime Guitard, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE | 
FRIDAY, December 13, 1963 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. 

I should like to welcome the ten members present, the witness and others. - 
I hope we can make an effort to proceed as quickly as possible. 

This morning we have with us Mr. L. A. Desrochers, a solicitor from 
Edmonton, who was an appointed member of the Northwest Territories council. 


__ I would ask Mr. Desrochers to come to the front and take a seat at the head 


table. 
Mr. Desrochers, our normal practice is to have witnesses make an opening 


- statement and then the members ask questions to clear up any points that 


seem unclear or have not been covered. 
Perhaps you would now commence with your opening statement. 


Mr. L. A. DESROCHERS (Former appointed member, Northwest Territories 
Council): Thank you Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee. 
I have prepared a few notes which I propose to read in the interests of 


brevity. 


When I come before you to testify regarding my opinion relating to the 
desirability of dividing the Northwest Territories, as we now know them, 
I speak as a dissentient member of the last council of the Northwest Territories, 
which ceased to exist a few weeks ago. Indeed, that council repeatedly affirmed 
its belief in the desirability of the division and, in January, of 1962, as you 
know, passed a resolution requesting the federal government to place before 
parliament the necessary bills to enact this change. 

It is my understanding that the originator of the proposal is Mr. Knut 
Lang, an elected member of the council for the constituency of Mackenzie 
Delta. 

The proposal had been accepted in principle before I became a member 
of the council in January of 1961, at which time it was discussed briefly and 
the administration was requested to prepare a memorandum referring the 
problems of the division for study at the summer session at Fort Simpson 
mn: 196k. 

This study took place and it was decided that a paper, setting out the 
views of council, be circulated in the territory and the views of the residents 
solicited. There were very few—two as I recall—letters sent in, one by Mr. 
Norman M. Byrne, of Yellowknife and the other by Mr. H. M. Jones, one of 
the appointed members of the council, and then the director of the Indian 
affairs branch. One letter seemed to suggest deferment of the proposal while 
Mr. Jones’ letter did not deal with the principle of division but dealt only 
with the effect the proposed boundaries may have for some Indian bands. 

At this meeting we listened to C.B.C. recordings of eight interviews, four 
from Yellowknife and four from Fort Simpson. My interpretation of these 
recordings was that the Yellowknife interviewees, with one exception, were 
not in favour of the split at this time, while the Fort Simpson interviewees 
favoured a split by a majority. 

The resolution was adopted by the council but not unanimously. 

During the summer session of 1962, the summer session of 1963 and the 
winter session of 1963 the elected member for Mackenzie North in which 
Yellowknife is located, began to express some doubt on the merits of the 
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proposal, but I believe I express his feelings when I say that by that time 
the division in principle was well entrenched, and the machinery to set it 
up in practice was well under way. The rescinding motion was doomed to 
defeat largely as a result of the votes that would be cast by the three other 
elected members. 

The rest of the history, gentlemen, is known to you. 

My first objection to the proposal was based on the premise accepted 
by the’ council that the western part could and would develop more rapidly 
than the eastern part and would thus achieve full representation and later 
full responsible government long before the eastern part, if the eastern part 
achieved either at any time. The boundary question thus became very im- 
portant because one part could look forward to getting control of the revenue 
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from the natural resources within its boundaries at a later date, while the other — 


part because of its slower development and other factors might never reach 
this stage. We were thus arbitrarily and, in my opinion, at an inopportune 
time, giving to the slower part, as it was called, vast areas of the shield which 
might and should justifiably and equitably be later part of the western ter- 
ritory. I said: “inopportune” because we are just on the eve of what is expected 
to be an era of great prospecting and developing activity and which is ex- 
pected to come with the completion of the Pine Point railway. 


My hope was that if division was necessary it be retarded a few years so 


that the viable western part be given more natural resources eventually in 
order to help it finance the tremendous cost it would eventually assume. I may 


be too boundary-conscious and too natural-resources-conscious, but I think © 


one member of this committee who is absent today might see some merit in 
this opinion. 


My second objection was and is that in my opinion one proposal only 


seems to have been accepted in order to achieve decentralized administration 
and more representative government. 

I was the junior member of the last council and by far its less knowledge- 
able member but I venture to affirm that I find no impelling reason to split the 
territory at this time in order to achieve the desired end. As a matter of fact, 


the council has already taken a step which in my view is somewhat incon- 


sistent with the basic premise outlined earlier. 

At first it was decided that the council of the eastern part would not at 
first, have any elected members. Since the last federal election, however, it 
has been decided that perhaps the eastern territory could have two elected 
members and, I believe it has become more generally accepted that the eastern 
part may not be so materially different from the western part. 

One of the bases for the recommendation to split the territory into two 
parts has thus lost or suffered a severe set back. The eastern part, or at least a 


portion of it, is deemed sufficiently evolved or developed to justify representa-— 


tion on a council. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the desired end of decentralization and 
more representative government might be achieved within the present bound- 
aries and with less drastic adjustments. I have in mind a possible increase of 
members to the council; for example, from nine to 11, so that the eastern part 
or a portion of it, would have immediately elected representation. I con- 
template also an acceleration of the pace at which appointed members are to 
be replaced by elected members. In this proposal that I outlined there would 
already be a majority of elected members, and I contemplate the retention of 
appointed members only for two reasons. First, because of the repeated in- 


sistence of the elected members that appointed members remain on council 


for a time and, second, the fact that at present it may be difficult or artificial 
to create more constituencies. As population centres develop and as polars 
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urbanization continues, the appointed members could be replaced by elected 
-members from the constituencies gradually created. 
_ In regard to the problem of decentralization of administration, I suggest 
; that a commissioner of the Northwest Territories could reside in the territories 
and serve both parts as they are presently known. I recognize that there is 
overlapping of territorial and federal jurisdiction, particularly in the eastern 
; part where the majority of the population is Eskimo. I cannot appreciate, how- 
ever; that this fact necessarily means that the commissioner and his staff can- 
: “not reside in the territory or that there need be a division so that one com- 
- missioner be in Ottawa for the eastern part and one in the west for the western 
part. 
. The chief of the northern affairs branch and key members of his staff as 
well as the two, and maybe more, elected members from the east could ensure 
_ that policies and legislation be in keeping with the needs of the eastern popula- 
_tion. In my view these needs are not that fundamentally different from those 
: of the western part and, where they are, even they fall within the existing 
constitutional responsibility of federal authority. 
- TIrealize that the present Northwest Territories are formidable in size and 
that there are problems of communication and travel which hinder administra- 
tion. I fail to appreciate, however, that these difficulties necessarily justify a 
_ division. 
I have heard and read allegations that the proposed division is the brain 
child of a Parkinsonian Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 
I have yet to find any evidence to substantiate this allegation. As I said earlier, 
Mr. Lang has been and is the most staunch supporter of this division. 


Mr. TurNER: You are referring to Knut Lang?. 
Mr. DesrocHERS: I referred to Mr. Knut Lang, yes. 
Mr. TuRNER: There may be confusion between him and the minister. 


Mr. DESROCHERS: Yes. I am sorry, I referred to Mr. Knut Lang. 

He has enjoyed the support of his elected and appointed colleagues on 
: ‘the council. The territorial division of the northern affairs branch has merely 
. applied its staff to the task of helping to translate a policy into practice. I am 
certain that the administration is also convinced that the split is desirable but 
~ not for the motives that are often imputed to it. I wish to add in passing that 
I have been constantly impressed by the devotion and skill displayed by the 
a administration in the handling of territorial matters and the great personal 
contribution made thereto by the former commissioner, Mr. R. G. Robertson 
whose task was formidable during the last ten years. 


= ee 


" Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, there is another problem that I would like 
_ to raise with you which is not directly concerned with the division. Perhaps 
I should leave it until a later time this morning. 


| The CHAIRMAN: I do not think there will be any harm done if you at least 
' indicate the subject matter of your further point. 


Mr. DESROCHERS: Now that I am no longer a member of the council I feel 
_ that I am free to speak on this subject, Mr. Chairman, and this is in respect of 
_ the policy of not paying appointed members who sit on the council of the 
_ Northwest Territories. As you know, the elected members are given an honor- 
arium which is set out in the act; appointed members are not. The principle 
has been somewhat attacked in the proposed legislation relating to the Nunas- 
_ siaq territory where an exception is made, I think, for the members who would 
| be appointed from that territory. My reason for saying this is that the time 
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required for the work of the eouneel of the Northwest Territories is increasing © 
every year. When I was first appointed I do recall Mr. Dinsdale’s letter to me F 
setting out what the normal work was, and he was absolutely correct. However, 4 
over the years the added Fosponcinliics taken on by the council have caused 
meetings to be longer and there is quite a bit of work between meetings. You 
gentlemen will know what that entails. While there is some merit in leaving 
the policy as it is, I think the fact nevertheless remains that while this policy 
exists fewer people are eligible for selection by the governor general in council. — 
There are a number of people who have had firsthand experience in respect — 
of northern affairs, who have been resident in the Northwest Territories, and — 
who might be excellent members of the council but because of the conditions 4 
and because of their working commitments, they cannot, I do not think, be { 
considered as candidates. * 

That is my submission, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Desrochers. 

Are there any questions? 

Mr. TuRNER: Mr. Desrochers, I am interested in your argument that in 
your view the entire territory could be administered from one point within the 
territory by a resident commissioner. I was wondering whether you calculated 
the cost of that type of administration in terms of the necessity of employing 
chartered aircraft and that sort of thing to bind the territory together? os 


Mr. DrSROCHERS: Mr. Chairman, I have not made a cost analysis of this 
situation. However, I do not think that it is absolutely necessary that the com- 
missioner fly around constantly. It would undoubtedly in my submission be 
natural that the seat of government be in the western part, largely because of 
the fact that the population is centered there. I think that it would not be too 
expensive and need not be done by chartered aircraft all the time for the ~ 
commissioner to visit the eastern part, or the Arctic archipelago if necessary, 2 
much like he does now from Ottawa, or as members of the staff do from Ottawa. 

I realize there is no direct ear tunieanon from Fort Simpson, for example, 
or Yellowknife, or other centres in the western part to the eastern Arctic divi- 
sion, but I do not think that necessarily means that the only solution we have eq 
to the improvement of conditions in the Northwest Territories government is — 
division. I think that some thought should be given to exploring that further. 
I know some thought has been given, but I think given with the thought in és 
mind that the principle of division has already been accepted. 

Mr. TURNER: Were there any minutes of the council meetings in which 
you participated which you record how the vote went on each of these 
proposals? 

Mr. DESROCHERS: I never requested a recorded vote on this issue. mal 
votes and proceedings in respect of the matter of the resolution, and Mr. — 
Bartlett is here and can bear me out in this regard, indicate that the resolution 
was passed in January, 1962 and that all members except myself agreed to =f 
the resolution. Is that what you were referring to? es 

Mr. TURNER: Yes. In that statement you include the four elected mem-_ 
bers? ee 

Mr. DESROCHERS: Yes. 

Mr. TURNER: I am interested in your views on the matter of whether the | 
western portion of the territories, the Mackenzie area, would be able to support 
the eastern portion which at the moment is not as well developed and 
populated, and really aside from the indigenous population, is populated by 
civil servants in the great majority. Do you think that the linking of these 
two areas would in fact hold back the western area from developing into au 
more representative type of government because it would be economically 
more viable? | ! 
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_. Mr. DESROCHERS: No, it would not, Mr. Chairman, with certain financial 
agreements that could be worked out between the Northwest Territories, as 
_ it would then be, and the federal government. It seems to me that the financial 
_ program is a very important one, but it also seems to me that the so-called 
burden of the eastern portion need not find its solution only in division. That is, 
when the five year financial agreements are worked out, that could be a 
matter taken into account in determining what is fair compensation by the 
9 country as a whole for the very particular conditions that prevail throughout 
the Northwest Territories, including the more indigenous eastern part. 
Mr. TURNER: You have had an opportunity, as I understand it, of travelling 
a good deal in the Northwest Territories since your appointment three years 
ago? 
-Mr. DESROCHERS: Yes. 


Mr. TURNER: What is your feeling in terms of time in respect of the 
- economic self-sufficiency of the Northwest Territories? 

: Mr. DESROCHERS: Mr. Turner, I cannot project any estimate in this regard. 
_ You are thinking of the economic viability from the point of view of reaching 
Y the stature of a province? 

Mr. TURNER: Yes, I was thinking of the stature of a province and being 
able to support itself without an influx of funds from the federal government 
or southern Canada. ; 

Mr. DESROCHERS: I cannot answer that question. It may be because I am 
Ps 2 resident of a city that is very interested in the Northwest Territories, but 
_ I think there is a great deal of interest, and we all expect the next ten years 
‘. to bring about fantastic developments. Beyond that I do not know what that 
_ development will entail or what population will be brought in. I really cannot 
_ answer that question. 

F Mr. TURNER: I suppose this depends primarily on the discovery of natural 
resources? 

Mr. DESROCHERS: That is essentially correct. 

Mr. TURNER: As well as upon payroll economy? 

Mr. DESROCHERS: Yes, other than government payroll. 


Mr. TurNER: Mr. Chairman, I find Mr. Desrochers’ testimony very balanc- 
_ ing and I have no further questions to put to him. 


= Mr. RHEAUME: Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask Mr. Desrochers one or 

two questions. Mr. Desrochers, at the time this division was being discussed 
- by council do you recall whether council had available studies in respect of 
the administration of justice, as it would be affected by the division, and 
- studies of mineral resources and how they were to be parcelled out, or were 

comprehensive studies of this type available to the council in respect of a wide 
range of problems in the Northwest Territories and the effects which might 
result from a division? 

Mr. DrESROCHERS: No comprehensive studies were available. On the question 
of natural resources, this matter was not immediately relevant because of the 
—- fact that our council has only indirect authority and a very indirect and very 
_ inferior concern with that subject. 

; Mr. TURNER: You say that in the sense that jurisdiction over natural 
_ resources, unlike the provinces, is still federal? 
Me Mr. DESROCHERS: Yes. 
In respect of the field of administration of justice, in those areas, the 
past years have been formative for the administration of justice in the terri- 
_ tories. I did not personally see any comprehensive study, but I always assumed 
_ that a territorial court would be set up in the new territory. I see that the 
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bills provide for that. also, or at least the Nunassiag territory is to have a 


territorial court. No comprehensive study was made, although there may have 


been one made prior to my being appointed to the council. I really must say, 


Mr. Rheaume, that there was no express request for a comprehensive study, 


in fairness to what took place. 


Mr. RHEAUME: In relation to justice, from your reading of the Nunassiaq © 


bill which is the provision to set up the court, you feel that a court should 


be located within Nunassiaqg. My impression of the bill, of course, and the 


provisions is that it will not, but that judges from other provinces will be 


used in respect of cases that may arise in Nunassiaq. There is no provision — 
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for a resident territorial court or court officials for Nunassiaq. ene : 


could be corrected in this regard if I am wrong. 
Mr. DESROCHERS: Paragraph 24, subparagraph (2) says that the governor 


in council may appoint a person 15 be a judge of the territorial court, and — 
then there are to be ex officio judges who are judges from other jurisdictions. — 


Mr. TURNER: There is an exact duplication proposed for the Nunassiaq 
territory of the territorial court in the Mackenzie area, but there is the right, 
as the witness has pointed out, to have ex officio judges exercise jurisdiction. 

Mr. RHEAUME: Perhaps we will have to wait until we have the administra- 
tive witnesses before us to find out what they in fact have proposed. 


Mr. Desrochers, you were discussing the possibilities of administering all 


territorial matters for the entire Northwest Territories from one location! 
Mr. DESROCHERS: Yes. 
Mr. RHEAUME: Are you aware that there are now three services linking 


the Edmonton—Fort Smith—Yukon—Cambridge bay—Resolute bay—Hall — 


Beach to Frobisher bay area by the use of three carriers? This is a very new 
development. Would you agree that this would tend to bear out your point 
that it would be possible to visit these areas without the use of chartered 
aircraft? 

Mr. DEsROCHERS: I would agree with you, Mr. Rheaume. I am surprised 
I did not know that fact, coming from Edmonton. As a matter of fact, I am 
ashamed to admit this. 

Mr. RHEAUME: In your opinion would it be necessary to a healthy adminis- 
tration of territorial affairs within the whole 1,300,000 square miles of the 
Northwest Territories to have two commissioners, two courts with all ac 
officials required and two superintendents of child welfare? 

Mr. DESROCHERS: No, Mr. Rheaume, I do not believe so. 


Mr. RHEAUME: In other words, at this stage, without putting words into 
your mouth, you do not feel that it is necessary to have two territorial 


governments to administer the affairs of the population in this area? 

Mr. DESROCHERS: That is correct, at this stage. 

Mr. TURNER: Perhaps I could just interject on a point of order. The 
validity of the question will depend on how much duplication there is. In 
other words, are we merely dividing the present civil service or administra- 
tion into two, or are we adding to it? 
| Mr. DESROCHERS: Yes. 

Mr. TURNER: On the assumption that there is duplication your answer is 
as you have given it? 

Mr. DESROCHERS: Yes. 


Mr. TURNER: If there is no duplication your answer is obviously worth 


proportionately less? 
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Mr. RHEAUME: It was the last part of the question to which I really 
wanted an answer. Do you feel it is essential to have two separate territorial 
_ governments to administer the affairs of the north? 


Mr. DrEsrocHErRs: No, Mr. Rheaume. 
. Mr. DINSDALE: Mr. Chairman, did I understand Mr. Desrochers to say 


hat in any formal divisions on this matter there were no dissenters among 
_ the elected representatives of the council? 


ss Mr. DrESROCHERS: Mr. Chairman, in 1961, and at the January session of 
1962, as I recall it, all the elected members stood together. Mr. Brown was 
with me at that council meeting and I think he will recall as I do, that it was 
only in Cape Dorset in the summer of 1962 that an elected member for Mac- 
_kenzie North began to display or give some indication that he had second 
thoughts. These arose from the fact that the residents of his constituency were — 
ae to react, I assume. There had been very little if any reaction, as I 
_ mentioned in my opening remarks, to the invitation made by the council at 
an earlier stage for the views of the residents. But, now that the ball was 
in motion and the residents could see that everyone meant business, some 
reaction was starting in the Yellowknife area. He was the spokesman for the 
- Yellowknife area and felt that he had to convey this feeling. I think he has, 
since that time, by several remarks he has made, displayed this doubt. 


The CHAIRMAN: In order to assist the Cfo you are referring to 


Mr. DESROCHERS: I was ee iee to Mr. Gall, yes. 


Mr. DINSDALE: Among the appointed representatives to the council other 
_than yourself there was unanimous support for the division? 


Mr. RHEAUME: Yes, Mr. Dinsdale. 
Mr. DINSDALE: No reservation was expressed, is that right? 
Mr. DESROCHERS: None that I have ever heard. 


Mr. DINSDALE: I take it from your remarks that you feel that appointed 
members still have a useful role to play in northern matters? 


_ Mr. DrsrocHERS: We have been told repeatedly by our colleagues, the 
elected members, that we do have a role to play. I will now speak for the 
_four other appointed members. I can say that in many debates and in many 
fields the contributions they have made have been very very helpful to the 
deliberations of council. I do not believe that the council need absolutely 
have appointed members. However, I find it extremely difficult to find a 
way of getting a nine or ten man body together without having appointed 
' members largely because of the fact we would have to create, as I said earlier, 
artificial constituencies in the territories. I do feel, however, that for a time 
the appointed members should remain. Within a population of 23,000 as has 
been said many times, you may have very many capable people who could 
_ bring to the council diversified experience, but because they are so few and 
‘because they live in a country that is difficult to live in, in many respects, they 
cannot devote to council affairs as much time as possibly other people living 


Mr. DINSDALE: You have pointed out the present difficulty in respect of 
appointed members arising from lengthening sessions. This, of course, is a 
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Mr. DESROCHERS: I do not think so, because unless they are very affluent 4 
or in a way of life which gives them a great deal of time, apart from family, — 
professions or work, I do not think they could devote the time that is required to : 
the proper attention to territorial matters of a council member. 


Mr. DINSDALE: Up until three years ago, if my knowledge in respect of 
these matters is accurate, an appointed member tended to be the deputy head © 
of a department involved in the north. I think it was at the time you were — 
appointed that this break away was made and members not having any — 
formal connection with the federal government were appointed. This was — 
the trend in a certain direction, with more autonomy from Ottawa. Would — 
you feel that this would be the time to make a complete break from a de- — 
pendence on representatives from other parts of Canada? 4 


Mr. DESROCHERS: Do you mean that this would be the time to appoint — 
non-civil servants? 


Mr. DinspALE: No, but perhaps this is the time to have no appointed mem- 3 
' bers at all, depending entirely on people living within the territory. : 


Mr. DESROCHERS: Personally, Mr. Dinsdale, I have often said to my col- 
leagues on the council that ideally speaking I felt that the council should — 
be a completely elected body. It is, as I said earlier, through their insistence, _ 
and in this they say they represent some public opinion, that for a little time — 
appointed members should remain. That swayed me to the idea that possibly ~ 
for a matter of five, six, seven or eight years appointed members still have their 
place on the council, but this is a result of this insistence. . 

I perhaps should point out another fact. Recently an elected member came 
on to complete the term of another, the member for Mackenzie South. I do > 
recall that when he first arrived on the council he expressed to me his 
opposition to the idea of having appointed members. He was in this way, I 
think reflecting the opinion of his constituency. Since he has been on the 
council I think I am fair in saying that he has changed his idea considerably — 
and sees the usefulness of appointed members at this time. I always say — 

“at this time’. I do not know that it would be wise or desirable to erase the® 
appointed members. : 


Mr. TURNER: You were referring by name to which councillor? | 

Mr. DESROCHERS: I was referring to Mr. Kaser. ¥ 

Mr. KORCHINSKI: You mentioned that it was becoming more and more dif- — 
ficult to get people to serve on council as appointed members because of the 
fact that perhaps they did not receive any payment, am I correct? 

Mr. DESROCHERS: I did not say it was difficult, but that it had its limiting 
areas. ° 


Mr. KorcHINSKI: You suggest the area becomes smaller from which you 
can choose. 


Mr. DESROCHERS: Yes. 


[aoa 1 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: If you divide the territory you would normally expect 
the amount of work to be naturally less for each area, therefore would you — 
not agree that the area might be enlarged in respect of your choice of ap- 
pointed members? § 

Mr. DESROCHERS: I would agree with you, sir, so far as the eastern terri- — 
tories are concerned, because as the legislation is presently before you there | 
are five appointed members out of the seven members. I do not mean to be 
disrespectful here, gentlemen, but I think it can be fairly said that when the 
elected members achieve a majority there will follow longer meetings. 


Mr. DINSDALE: We understand. 
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Mr. DESROCHERS: So that if the division takes place as contemplated the ~ 


meetings of the Mackenzie territory I expect to be rather very long. I think 


there is precedent elsewhere to support and justify this view. 

Mr. KORCHINSKI: I do not know whether you answered my question en- 
tirely. I do not suggest that they should be all elected members. Even 
if you retain the number of appointed members you now have and you 


split the territory there should be naturally less work per territory; is that 
right? 


Mr. DESROCHERS: Yes. 
Mr. KORCHINSKI: This would result from the fact that you have not got 


. such a large area. Do you still feel such a split would not provide a wider field 
from which you can appoint members? 


Mr. DESROCHERS: I think I tried to answer your question. I said so far 
as the Nunassiaq territory was concerned there will be fewer problems. They 
will not be concerned at that time with municipal affairs; they will not be 
concerned with some of these matters and, therefore in the Nunassiaq terri- 


_ tory I can foresee there will be less time required. In respect of the Mackenzie 


territory I do not think that the time required for the particular attendance 
of a member would be much shorter. As a matter of fact, I think it will be 
longer. 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: You indicated that the progress would be greater for 


_ the western area than in the eastern area. Without having the territory divided, 


decisions are made generally on the basis of generalizations. You apply the 
same principles to all areas. If the eastern area is to have a slower rate of 


_ progress, then perhaps in many cases decisions can be made in such a way 


that their immediate problems are not taken into account; whereas if you 


separated that area from the west, special attention could be given to their 


problems. Do you not agree this might be the wise course to follow? 
Mr. DESROCHERS: No, I do not. 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: I am speaking in terms of economics. If you are to build 
up a depressed area, so to speak, or an area with a slow rate of growth, and 


_ you apply special measures to that area which might not be necessarily applied. 


or required in the western part, this may tend to increase the development; is 


_ that right? 


Mr. DESROCHERS: Mr. Chairman, I do not think I can answer Mr. Korchin- 


 ski’s question. I think if there were immediate representation from the east on 


the council of the Northwest Territories as it is presently constituted we would 


go a long way to meeting the problem that you pose. In respect of interjecting 
_ policy, or setting policy that will promote development in the eastern part, that 
is largely within the realm of natural resources development and industry, and 


| these fields are not within the immediate jurisdiction of the council as we 


|-- presently have it, or within the jurisdiction of the territorial administration as 


we now have it. So, it seems to me the answer to that comes from sources within 
your control, or the federal control. 


Mr. RHEAUME: Mr. Desrochers, from your experience in the north and your 


; continuing contact which have been going on over the last three years, are you 


aware of the recent increase in ferment in the central and eastern Arctic among 


the people to have representation on the Northwest Territories council? 


Mr. DrsrRocHERS: Not personally, no. I have seen reports in the press 
relating to the committee studying the situation which indicate that the east 


- wants a more direct voice. When we were in Cape Dorset, some residents in 
' that area and in the area of Frobisher displayed to me and to several others 
a desire to have more to say about territorial matters. Beyond that point I 
cannot say from personal observation that I have seen any great ferment, as 


you put it, within the last few months. 
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Mr. RHEAUME: You are certainly aware that prior to 1962 the people who — 
lived in the proposed eastern part, as well as in fact some of the people who 4 
lived in parts of what would be the Mackenzie district, did not have the © 
federal vote? 


Mr. DESROCHERS: Yes. 


Mr. RHEAUME: In your opinion would this situation help to contribute to 
the apathy that has been experienced by the council when it solicited or sue. 
gested that people make representations? 


Mr. DESROCHERS: That may have had some effect, Mr. Rheaume, but I do 
not know. The apathy at that time was general and it existed even in those 
areas that had maximum representation under the existing system. As I say, 
we got one letter from the Northwest Territories and the other letter came from 
the department head of the Indian affairs branch. 


Mr. RHEAUME: Just to follow this line of questioning, do you not feel there 3 
would be an anomaly in that the Eskimos, Indians and whites have the federal — 
franchise but do not have the right to vote in a territorial matter? ; 


Mr. DESROCHERS: I do not know if I would call it an anomaly, Mr. Chairman, 
but there is certainly an inconsistency, because if you are able to cast your 
ballot in respect of a central government matter you certainly should be able j 
to cast your ballot in respect of a junior government matter which this is. — 
This brings us into the realm of practicality. How can we achieve a consistency f 
at this time which would be practical. That is the problem in my mind. I agree © 
with you entirely on principle, but when you come to reduce this to practice % 
at this time I find some difficulties. For example, once the principle was agreed — 
~ to in respect of representation on the Nunassiaq territorial council there wasil 
little or no difficulty in finding two seemingly reasonable constituencies in the a 
eyes of the council. That left many places without direct representation but — ‘ 
spread the constituencies out over such an area that it would be difficult to 
truly represent them. You know what I ees of because you have such a vast 
area to cover. £ 
Mr. RHEAUME: Mr. Chairman, fortunately the witness is not aware of | 
the previous testimony, but the desire of the spokesmen we have heard from ~ 
so far from the east to have the territorial franchise extended all over is, © 
after all, peculiar in the face of their experience with the federal franchise. — 
How can we justify to Canadians generally the ability of the senior govern- 
ment to conduct elections throughout the entire territory, with all its attendant 
problems of practicality, and deny the same people the right to a territorial — 
vote? I am interested in knowing what discussions have taken place and how 
deeply this situation was explored by the territorial council. > 
Mr. DEesRocHERS: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Rheaume, I think at first it was as-— 
sumed that the degree of development and other practical problems of com- — 
munication render it extremely difficult for the council to contemplate elected 
representation from the eastern territory. Once the federal election took place 
the immediate effect was to give that argument quite a severe set back. 
I repeat, in principle I agree with you entirely, and I say that this can be 
handled much as before in the western territory with a gradual development 
of constituencies which are reasonable—not homogeneous, necessarily. There 
has been taking place in the west a gradual development of these constituencies sf 
and I suggest the same thing could occur in the east at this time by two, ~ 
or maybe three and I am not putting any magic on the figure two, and gradu- 
ally as the population increased we could dispose with the appointed members. 
Mr. RHEAUME: I should like to ask another question but will have to refer 
to the map. You were a member of the council which discussed additional 
constituencies on the western side I believe this year called the Arctic con: 
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, ag 
- stituency which includes Inuvik, Tuktoyaktuk, Cape Bathurst, Coppermine, 
_ Prairie River and Cambridge bay, to mention a few? 


Mr. DESROCHERS: Yes. 


Mr. RHEAUME: Could you conceive of a constituency in the eastern Arctic 
_ that would be any more impractical than this one which your council said 
_ should be a constituency represented by one man? 


Mr. DESROCHERS: Yes. 


= Mr. RHEAUME: Could you conceive of a constituency in the eastern Arctic 
_ for practical purposes, knowing about the transportation and communication 
_ difficulties, which would be any more unrealistic? 
Mr. DESROCHERS: I think partly in answer to your question, Mr. Rheaume, 
I should say that the means of communication in that western area have been 
- and are as you said earlier much superior I think to those which prevail in 
_ the east, and I think that did have a bearing on the decision. As you said 
i: 7 earlier, one can reach these points by existing air lines, and that was the 
_ answer of the council to that objection. 


4 ~. Mr. Srwpson: Mr. Desrochers, at the meeting of the territorial council, 
" when this matter was discussed, can you tell me whether the proposed border 
itself was discussed to any great extent, or was it a controversial issue? I 
am referring to the border dividing the eastern part from Nunassiaq. 


4 Mr. DESROCHERS: Yes, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Simpson, there was consider- 
able discussion on the question of the border. The administration had asked 
certain government departments as I recall to outline the principles that 
- usually govern a decision on boundary questions. There was quite heated 
_ debate in the council. There was a question of high water points discussed, and 
_ there were some who favoured the extension of the Manitoba-Saskatchewan 
line. There were individuals who favoured a high water point, but I remember 
| ie was considerable discussion, and this line was finally adopted. This 
_ question was studied at some length. 


i q ~ Mr. Sumpson: During your travels in the eastern district have you come in 
| contact with any group or groups of people, or natives in the area, who are 
| concerned about this proposed border? In general can you tell me anything 
4 about what some of the people in the eastern proposed Nunassiag territory think 


| about the proposed border? 

a . Mr. DESROCHERS: When we went to Cape Dorset in the summer of 1962, I 
a did hear opposition to the principle of division expressed by some residents, 
bt but not native residents. The question of the actual boundary lines was never 
_ discussed in my presence by a resident of the eastern area. 


q The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Turner, Mr. Roxburgh and Mr. Harley have indicated 
is that they wish to speak. 
Mr. TURNER: Arising out of some of the subsequent questions I am prompted 


by to ask a few more of Mr. Desrochers. 
a In the area referred to by Mr. Rheaume in the east, which we might call 
4 


* 


¢ 
_ 
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- north Baffin Island, Cornwallis, would there be some dimicalty for a man to 
campaign in that area without a party organization behind him? You do not 
_ have party government out there? 

Mr. DESROCHERS: Not at all. ; 

. Mr. TURNER: So, as I understand it, one man would be on his own resources 
_ to campaign in that area. 

| Mr. DESROCHERS: Yes. 

i _— Mr. TurNER: Would that have a bearing on the practicality that you 
' mentioned? 
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Mr. DESROCHERS: A very great bearing, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Turner, and 
not only in that constituency. I think that applies to all the constituencies in 
the Northwest Territories even as they now exist. I made some remarks 
earlier about the honorarium; I do not know if the elected members men- 
tioned anything about this, but I think with the responsibilities that they have 
some adjustment should be made because of the fantastic travelling costs and 
the expenses that should be incurred for the proper discharge of their duties 
as elected members of the council. Those distances are fantastic. 


Mr. TurRNER: Mr. Knud Lang when he was in Ottawa said, if I recall 
correctly, that the reason there was apathy, if there was apathy, to the proposed 
division was that there was little opposition and that a northerner does not 
bother to write letters if he does not oppose. Is that a fair statement? 


Mr. DESROCHERS: I cannot answer that. I do not profess to be an authority 
on the personality of northerners. I find them very interesting people and very 
forthright people to speak to. I do not know whether they are as forthright when 
it comes to sitting down to write a letter. I think even in southern Canada, or 
“outside” as we say in this context, people do not react immediately to any 
proposal such as this one. I do not know. I cannot measure, personally, the 
amount of sympathy there is towards this proposal or the amount of antipathy. 
I have not the means of doing that. 


Mr. TuRNER: Could you expand on your earlier remark that there were 
invitations sent to the residents of the area for their views on the proposed 
division? 

Mr. DESROCHERS: Yes. The history of that was in July, 1961, the division 


proposal was studied by the council at Fort Simpson. I expressed some doubts — 


at that time, and all those who favoured the division on the council recognized 
that the residents of the territory should be given yet another opportunity 
to express themselves on this matter, in addition to that afforded to them 
through their elected representatives. It was as a result of this decision that 
the administration was requested to prepare a brief, a copy of which I have 
in my files which I think was quite well prepared, in fact very well prepared 
in summary form. It was not too long to prevent people from tackling it. It 
was circulated throughout the territories, as I understand it. With regard to the 
method of circulation, I know nothing, but I do know that some people spoke 
to me and wrote to me about it, and the way they did proved that they had 
received this paper and that they had considered it. I think the administration 
would be able to tell you exactly how it was circulated. 


Mr. RHEAUME: On the same line, Mr. Chairman, the suggestion was made 


to you that it would be possible for a candidate for example, if he had Baffin 


Island as his constituency, to get around without the support of the party — 


organization, and I think you agreed. 

Mr. DESROCHERS: I did not agree with that. 

Mr. RHEAUME: It would be extremely difficult? 

Mr. TURNER: I said in practicality it would be more difficult to get around 
without financing. I said it would be more difficult in practicality to get around 
that type of constituency, but I did not say it was impossible. It would not be 
impossible for some men to do it on their own. 

Mr. RHEAUME: The distances a man would have to travel to get around a 
constituency of that size is the difficulty. 

Mr. DESROCHERS: Yes. 

Mr. RHEAUME: Are you aware that the Department of Northern Affairs 


has regional offices, for example at Frobisher Bay, to cover the entire Baffin © 


Island area? 
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Mr. DESROCHERS: Yes. 
Mr, RHEAUME: Would you agree if the vote were extended that councillors 


could have made available to them the transportation services that are avail- 


able to regional administrators, in other words hitching rides on aircraft, as 
is often the case? 


Mr. DESROCHERS: Yes. 
Mr. RHEAUME: Would it be difficult to expect councillors to represent the 


area that an area administrator represents? 


>. Mr. DESROCHERS: It is difficult for me to answer that because I do not know 
to what extent the staff of northern administration travels and when it travels 


and what justifies a trip. What I mean is that because of the great distances 


and the sparse population it is much more difficult for the representative to get 
the feeling of his people. 


Mr. RHEAUME: But on the assumption that the regional administrators of 


the Department of Northern Affairs in fact know the problems and in fact 


travel around and visit the people whom they are administering, on that 
assumption— - 

Mr. DESROCHERS: Oh yes, on that assumption. 

Mr. TURNER: On a point of order, on that assumption it might be a little 
difficult to assume the federal government would be itself in a position to open 
its planes to one or more candidates unless it took them all around at the 
same time. 

Mr. DESROCHERS: That is what I mean. 

Mr. RHEAUME: I am talking about representatives after they have been 
elected, not candidates. 

Mr. ROXBURGH: Some of these questions have been answered, but Mr. 
Desrochers could perhaps give me some information. 

You mentioned earlier on that there was one of the elected members who 


a was very much against the idea of appointed members, that after he was on 


the council for some time he had a change of mind. What would be his reason? 
He must have a reason. 


Mr. DESROCHERS: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Roxburgh, it is difficult for me to 


answer that, but I think the problems that are brought before the council are 


quite complex and go from A to Z and that the elected member in- question 


e realizes that the average human being cannot have all the knowledge he would 


like to have on matters from A to Z, and by having these others who have 
experiences other than his, whether in the field of business or whether in the 
field of a profession, or in government activity, the contribution these other 
people could make was helpful to him. It helped him to understand the issues 
and helped him to determine whether the administration was presenting what 


is best in the circumstances. 


Mr. RoxsuRGH: In other words, if tomorrow they threw out the appointed 


members, it would be some years before the elected members would have the 


over-all knowledge to conduct the business of the Northwest Territories, before 
sufficient administrative ability could be collected from Frobisher Bay or any 
other place you wanted. Do you think an elected member could at the present 
time replace an appointed member? 


Mr. RHEAUME: Very definitely. He could replace an appointed member 


« because I think that his local knowledge, as you may call it, is vastly more 


important than the so-called expert type. Not one of us is an expert in any- 


i thing on this council, at least I am not and I should not speak for the others,— 
and we are not able to give the so-called expert contribution which we are 
expected to make. We just serve as a third sounding board, a third opposition. 


. 
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Mr. DINSDALE: Like the Senate. 
Mr. TURNER: Perhaps a little more active! 


Mr. RoxBuRGH: Do you yourself feel you should do away with appointed 
members at once? Do you feel that it is practical to do so or should they remain, 
as has been suggested by some of the elected members, for a number of years — 
to readjust? Do you feel there should be more elected members and that these ~ 
appointed members should still continue for so many years? 

Mr. DESROCHERS: I cannot pin it down to any number of years, Mr. Rox- | 
burgh, but I think for a maximum of seven to ten years. While the population 
is as it is now, 23,000 for the entire area, it is extremely difficult to get from 
that population possibly all the points of view that could be acquired from a 
population of 80,000, 90,000 or 100,000—and the experiences. For that reason 
there is in my opinion merit in retaining one, two or three, depending on cir- 
cumstances, appointed members. For example, the question of municipal affairs, 
municipal administration, questions of health have to be attended to. There is 
a question of policy relating to these matters which has to be attended to. When 
you have a representation from a population of only 23,000, you have fewer 
chances of finding therein people with experience in these fields. I am not say- 
ing there are none. Ideally speaking and hypothetically speaking there must 
be fewer, and that is what impels me to say that for the next few years, while 
the population remains at that level and because of the responsibilities— 
because after all the responsibilities of this council from a legislative standpoint — 
are just about as great and important as a provincial legislature—there should 
be more breadth of experience, and this is a means of providing that. I am ‘ 
not suggesting this to say there is not in the territories the ability to do this, — 
but it is just that because of the smaller population fewer people of those who — 
are capable find the council work accessible to them. q 

Mr. TurNER: Especially when compounded by distance? 3 

Mr. Desrocuers: Right. 4 

Mr. RHEAUME: On this specific point I would like to pose a question to Mr. 
Desrochers. If this same expert advice were made available to a fully elective 
council, without allowing the experts also to vote, would that in your opinion 
overcome the problem of the need for broader opinion and expertise? 

Mr. DrsrocHers: Not fully, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Rheaume, because the 
expert, if he is called as an expert, acts as an expert; and my experience in this 
field is that an expert does not like generally to suggest policy or to take stands. 
I do not know if I am making myself clear. i 

Mr. RHEAUME: Yes. 

Mr. DEsrocHers: Whereas if the man, not necessarily an expert-—I should 
not have used that word to start with—if a man with other experiences is 
committed and is responsible, and I do not speak for myself, but the others 
have displayed evidence of very great responsibility——if he is responsible he is 
much more committed and whatever experiences he has will be loaned, so to 
speak, to the work of the council or to the work of the administration much 
more effectively, and he will take a stand because of his constant association 
with his colleagues who are elected and will receive some of the influence of 
the community itself. I know personally that I feel much more attuned to the 
feelings of the Northwest Territories residents now than I did three years ago. 
I am presumptuous enough to say that. 

Mr. RoxsurGH: Just one more question, Mr. Desrochers. On the constitu- — 
encies that would be formed in the east, have you any idea as to the number — 
of representatives. there should be? Assume the division down the centre. — 
Should it be in proportion to the population?. If it were, there would not be ; 
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_ very many people representing the east. Or should it be in a special constitu- 
- ency itself? How many and what percentage would represent east as compared 
_ with west? 
Mr. Dresrocuers: I think we usually work on a 24,000 population basis. 
_ The scheme that I have in mind contemplates five from the west and two from 
_ the east. That may be a little higher, for the population breakdown is roughly 
_ two-thirds to one-third, but it is not bad. This is not bad. It is two out of 
seven for one-third. 

Mr. RHEAUME: This is on your proposed Northwest Territories council? 
Mr. Desrocuers: Yes. 

Mr. RoxspurGH: That is made up of elected members only? 

Mr. DESROCHERS: Yes. 
{ Mr. RoxspurGH: Then you would add, as I understand, another four 
appointed members who would have voting power. 
Mr. DESROCHERS: Yes. 
Mr. RoxspurGH: In other words, if there was a quite serious problem at 

least the east would be able to vote in favour if it was practical? 
; Mr. DESROCHERS: Yes. 
fe Mr. RoxpurGH: I think that is more than ever the reason why appointed 
a “members should still continue for some time, because under that set-up the 
_ west would just run the show, and that is the whole thing in a nutshell; that is 
_ it. It would be just exactly the present situation with your appointed members, 
_ which everyone is talking about. The appointed’ members run the show. 
) Mr. DEsROcHERS: Mr. Roxburgh, I think I have to try to set the record 
ik straight on that. Throughout my years on the council the appointed members 
_ have consistently taken the position in practice that the elected members are 
ie given every opportunity of giving to the council what are the views of the 
_ residents of the Northwest Territories on any matter. We then, with humility 
_ -—and I say that sincerely, we then with humility put in our pennies’ worth 
Wie relating those experiences to the ‘outside’. There has never to my knowledge 
been a recorded vote or any vote in which there was a decision made by the 
_ appointed members out-voting elected members. I have seen many cases of | 
- committee recommendations and things of that nature being divided by a 
- majority consisting of elected and appointed against elected and appointed 
__ members. 
| Mr. RoxpurGH: I am glad to hear you say that because I misunderstood 
_ Mr. Rheaume in another meeting. I thought he pointed out the fact that that 
- had happened. I apologize. I had that in mind. I do think in these other cir- 
“4g cumstances your idea sounds good for the future. 
That is all I have to say. 
Mr. Harury: I have one very brief question. Is it fair to say that one of 
P your major objections, which you mentioned at the very first, is that the split- 
a Bing of the territory was a split off of the east, which has a great deal of natural 
| 4 _ resources which the west actually needs for its proper development. 
Mr. DEsROcHERS: No. If I may say so, that is over simplifying it. 
Mr. Haruey: I was trying to simplify it. 
a . Mr. DesrocHERS: As I understand it, the Shield more or less takes this line 
Be oe on the map. What concerned me at the time when I first heard about this 
| was that if we set the line here, and if we assumed that this was going to 
ia develop very rapidly and become responsible and one day be in a position to 
piske control of the natural resources and derive the revenue therefrom, and 
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that this other part was not—if we fixed the line at this time we might be 


depriving the western area of possible resources which would be within a 


workable distance of the arbitrarily set border. We might later regret that 
action, or at least the western part might regret it, the western part being 
more autonomous than the eastern, the eastern part being more related, 
revenue-wise, to the whole of Canada. 


The CHAIRMAN: You indicated the Shield ran in this way. Perhaps you 
should explain what this is. 


Mr. DINSDALE: I think Canadians’ general enowiedae of their geography 
will be sufficient for them to know where it is. I think we know where the 
great Canadian Shield is located. 


Mr. TuRNER: We can leave the Shield without aeapetests as it is a 
geographic phenomenon, but it should be stated that when you were referring 
to “this line” you were referring first to the proposed boundary line; then you 
referred to the Mackenzie-territory; and then to the proposed Nunassiaq 
territory. 


‘Mr. DESROCHERS: That is right. 


At that time, Mr. Chairman, when I first had this feeling the boundary 
question had not been decided so we did not know where this line was going 


to be. I still think the objection should be considered because the line is I think 


in a position of importance right now. 


Mr. DINSDALE: Mr. Chairman, earlier in his remarks Mr. Desrochers said, 
and I am paraphrasing, that the north was on the eve of a great boom, or 
a great period of development. Perhaps the witness could be more specific 
and indicate to the committee just what this boom might be based on and 
what will bring it about? 


Mr. DEsRocHERS: Mr. Chairman, let me preface that remark by saying 
I am not an economic expert or anything of that nature. 
The fact that has always been presented as being the cause of the holdback 


in the Northwest Territories relates to the problem of transportation and ; 


particularly in connection with the development of natural resources .and 


mining. It is expected by the residents of the Northwest Territories that natural — 
resources will cause development in the Northwest Territories with the — 


changing of facilities and better facilities for air transportation; with the 
existing highway system, which is important, and as a result of the com- 


mencement of the transportation by rail to the great lake. I feel that that fact © 


will be to a large degree effected and there will result some fruition to. the 


prospecting work that has been going on. We may see the development of — 


natural resources where we might not otherwise have seen it within the next ten 
years. 

Mr. DINSDALE: I think you are aware as a former member of the council 
of the oil exploration that is going on in the north at the moment. The 
current drilling would all lie within the eastern part of the Arctic. Would 


this have any bearing on your attitude toward the division or on the attitude © 


¢ 


of the easterners and westerners toward division and I refer to the possibility ~ 


of the great oil potential there? 
Mr. DESROCHERS: My objection was based on the premise that one could 


a3 
% 


develop and the other could not. I do not now agree with that premise. The — 


oil reserves are certainly material, but in my mind the fact that the oil is — 
east or west, as I understand the problem, has no bearing, and there should © 


be no division as I said earlier, and the people of the northwest as a whole 


line. 


should enjoy the natural resources, whether they are east or west of the : 
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Mr. DINSDALE: Would you say the fact, which has been stated several 
times this morning, that the east has developed more slowly has relation in 
terms of population, exploration, education or general economic progress? 


Mr. DESROCHERS: When this phrase has been used I have always under- 
stood it to mean it was the slowness of activity generally in the fields which 
you have indicated. Of course, in respect of population I do not think it has 
to do with an increase. 

Mr. DINSDALE: Is the birth rate not higher? 


Mr. DESROCHERS: The birth rate is higher, but by an increasing population 
I mean an increase in the population which may come from outside, drawn 
by industry and development. I have always interpreted that phrase to also 
mean that there was less education and generally less contact with the so 
called white civilization, keeping in mind all of the attendant corollaries of 
that statement. | 

Mr. DINSDALE: Would you suggest there has been a change in that respect 
in recent years? 3 

Mr. DESROCHERS: Mr. Chairman, I saw the east once and that was in 1962. 
We visited parts of Baffin island; we visited parts of Southampton island and 
we visited one centre on the west coast of Hudson bay. 

I cannot make any comparison with what existed before, but from the in- 
formation that was given me there on the occasion of these visits, much devel- 
opment has taken place within the last 10, 12 or 15 years. Consequently, the 
thing was being worked out. 

Mr. TurNER: To your knowledge, Mr. Desrochers, what is the reason for 

— the opposition in the Yellowknife area to this proposed division? 


Mr. DresrocHErRS: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Turner, I do not know of any single 
reason for the opposition. I have heard statements to the effect that it would 
impose burdens. I do not see why that would be so. 


Mr. TurRNER: Burdens by way of what? 
Mr. DESROCHERS: By way of taxation. 
Mr. TURNER: You do not agree with that or you do not see it? 


Mr. DEsSROCHERS: I do not see it necessarily. I cannot give to the committee 
any assistance as to the reasons of the Yellowknife opposition. 


Mr. TurRNER: Does it relate to the choice of the capital to a certain extent? 


Mr. DesrocHERs: No, I think not. The people I know who oppose it opposed 
it before the recommendation of the capital site was made; and they are being 
consistent in their opposition, they are still opposing it. 


Mr. RoxspurGH: On the information you have, what would be your main 
reason for non-division? 


Mr. DESROCHERS: Possibly because of my professional background; I am 
; a lawyer. I cannot see that a case has been made out for it. When you want to 
_ change a situation you have to make a case and in my opinion the burden 
has not been discharged, and I say this sincerely and in all honesty. That 
burden has not been discharged. Many good arguments have been presented 
_ for it, but the arguments, in my mind, are such that they leave room for other 
solutions to achieve the desired ends. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? 

Thank you very much, Mr. Desrochers. 

| Do any members presume they will wish to question Mr. Desrochers 
_ further? I believe we can give him his leave of absence and thank him very 
~ much for coming. 

There is one point I should like to bring to your attention before we ad- 
_ journ. Mr. Williams is in Ottawa and he has sent a wire to say that he would 
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greatly appreciate it if his return reservation from. Ottawa, Winnipeg, Churchill ¥ 
could be made for the evening of Sunday, December 15 as he is desirous of 
getting away. He is afraid of being stranded in the south for Christmas. a 
I understand the estimates of the Department of Northern Affairs may © 
come up this afternoon in the house. In this case it would seem that it would © 
be impossible for the committee to meet this afternoon. 3 
Mr. TURNER: According to the house leader last night the estimates of 7 
northern affairs will be considered after orders of the day. ia 
The CHAIRMAN: Then can we meet tonight? 4 
I will explore the possibility of meeting this evening. In the meantime the | 
meeting is adjourned to the call of the Chair. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Monpay, December 16, 1963. 
(12) 


The Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters met at 4:28 o’clock 
p.m. this day. The Chairman, Mr. Osias J. Godin, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Alkenbrack, Cyr, Deachman, Dinsdale, Godin, 
Gray, Harley, Laprise, Leduc, Loney, Nielsen, Rhéaume, Simpson, Turner, 


Watson (Chdteauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie)—(15). 


In attendance: Mr. Robert Williamson, Rankin Inlet, Northwest Territories. 
The Committee resumed consideration of Bills C-83 and C-84. 


The Chairman invited Mr. Robert Williamson to read a prepared state- 
ment, and a question period ensued. 


And the examination of the witness continuing, at 6:05 o’clock p.m. the 
Committee adjourned until this evening at 8:00 o’clock p.m. 


EVENING SITTING 
(13) 


The Chairman, Mr. Osias J. Godin, presiding, the Committee convened 
at 8:13 o’clock p.m. this evening to resume consideration of Bills C-83 and 
C-84. 


Members present: Messrs. Alkenbrack, Berger, Cyr, Dinsdale, Doucett, 
Godin, Harley, Korchinski, Loney, Nielsen, Rhéaume, Roxburgh, Turner, Wat- 
son (Chdteauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie), Simpson—(15). 


In attendance: Mr. Robert Williamson, Rankin Inlet, Northwest Territories, 
and Rev. Father Louis Lemer, O.M.I., Missionary. 


The Committee completed the examination of Mr. Williamson who retired 
after the Chairman thanked him for his appearance. 


The Committee then heard Father Lemer, O.M.I., from Cambridge Bay, 
who made a statement and was thoroughly examined. 


His examination being concluded, Reverend Father Louis Lemer, O.ML.I. 
was thanked by the Chairman and retired. 


At 10:25 o’clock p.m. the Committee adjourned until Tuesday afternoon 
at 4:00 o’clock p.m. 


TUESDAY, December 17, 1963. 
(14) 


The Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters met at 4:33 o’clock 
p.m. this day. The Chairman, Mr. Osias J. Godin, presided. 
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Members resent: Messrs. Alkenbrack, Cyr, Dinsdale, Doucett, Goain, Le- 
duc, Loney, Nielsen, Rhéaume, Simpson, Turner—(11). 


In attendance: Mr. Justice J. H. Sissons, Judge of the Territorial Court of 
the Northwest Territories. 


The Committee resumed consideration of Bills C-83 and C-84. 


The Chairman invited Judge J. H. Sissons to make a general statement 
before being thoroughly questioned. 


The Committee completed the examination of Judge Sissons who retired 
after the Chairman thanked him for his appearance. 


At 6:05 o’clock p.m. the Committee adjourned until Wednesday at 9:00 
o’clock a.m. 


Maxime QGuitard, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


at 


q 7 EVIDENCE 
q . Monpay, December 16, 1963. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. Good afternoon to both 
members and witnesses. 
~The clerk of the committee handed me a list concerning the witnesses. I 
believe we could follow this order, unless the witnesses themselves have a 
preference and would like to come before us in a different order. 
. First on my list is Mr. Robert Williamson, then we have Father Lemek: 
_ third on my list is Judge Sissons and Mr. de Weerdt. 
= _It is possible that we will finish before dinner. However, if we do not, we 
- may decide later whether or not to proceed tonight, to assist the witnesses who 
- undoubtedly have a long travel ahead of them. We can solve these problems 
' when we reach them. 
We now have before us Mr. Williamson from Rankin Inlet. 
Mr. Williamson has been in the Canadian north since 1951 and has worked 
- both in the Arctic and along the Mackenzie river. He is a graduate in arts— 
_ (anthropology) from Carleton university. Mr. Williamson is the foremost 
_ Eskimo linguist in the north today, because he has mastered all Eskimo dialects. 
He served as an officer of the department of northern affairs for eight years, 
: some of it in Ottawa and some in the north. He resigned from the civil service 
. in the spring of 1963 and now makes his home in Rankin Inlet. He is writing 
a book on the economic and social evolution of the north and the Eskimo’s role 
in the north. Present income consists of a Canada Council grant plus part time 
work for the C.B.C. as the Keewatin reporter in Eskimo and English. 
This information is probably familiar to most of the members. 
Mr. Williamson, it has been our practice to hear general comments on 
your point of view concerning the two bills before us. I presume you have 
_ read them both. After that, the committee asks questions on additional informa- 
' tion. You can feel free at this time to inform the committee of your main 
_- views concerning the two bills in question, and later, of course, members will 
follow with questions. 


a Mr. ROBERT WILLIAMSON (Rankin Inlet, Northwest Territories): Thank 
_ you, Mr. Chairman. I have prepared a written statement for the benefit of the 
" committee and also for the benefit of myself because I think I am too tired to 
| speak extemporaneously any more. I have not had much sleep in the last four 
days. My mind will run blindly along the Leaeks I have already written for 
myself. 
4 Mr. Chairman, hon. members; I would hope that it is with a great sense 
| of history that all of us are participating in these unique and vitally impor- 
tant deliberations. I would like first, against this background of our apprecia- 
tion of the historic role we are playing, to speak favorably in the strongest 
possible language of the intention of the Mackenzie and Nunassiaq bills. No 
true northerner could in all conscience oppose the intent of legislation designed 
to give our part of the country more self-determination. We in the north 
desperately need, deserve and are more than ready for a much greater degree 
of self-government. I am speaking now, not only of the Mackenzie basin, but 
of the districts of Keewatin and Franklin, in what is generically known as the 
eastern Arctic. 
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Many of us in the north, must however, confess to a sense of malaise 
about the way in which these two bills were prepared. The intention is good, 
but the execution has so far been half-hearted, lacking in thorough under- 
standing and perception of modern northern realities, and just plain un- 
democratic. 

I am sure it is not necessary to remind this distinguished gathering, on 
the eve of the nation’s centenary that this legislation will decide, for all time, 
the final shape of our Canadian confederation. This historic task, gentlemen, 
is now directly and personally in your hands and on your consciences, and 
history itself will decide on the legislative statesmanship and far-sightedness 
of the men who frame and ratify this legislation. 

We pride ourselves on being one of the most balanced, broad-minded and 
geuinely democratic nations in all the free world. Remembering this, it is 
shocking and disgraceful in the eyes of the world that the people most directly 
concerned and forever the most directly affected by this legislation—have not 
in any way whatsoever been properly represented in the preparatory delibera-. 
tions. The people of the eastern Arctic had no voice on the council, made up 
of the four elected men of the Mackenzie river, and five Ottawa appointees and 
the senior civil servant of Ottawa who presided over them which decided 
upon the division of the Northwest Territories. 

People of the eastern Arctic were not consulted at all. Gentlemen, we 
have not been even officially informed about these decisions of such vital im- 
portance. They have been made over our heads and with no reference to us. 

I truly believe that the past commissioner for the Northwest Territories, 
Mr. Gordon Robertson, did his very best to inform the northern people per- 
sonally through the medium of a series of excellent broadcasts made on north- 
ern service of the C.B.C. I am sure that only the enormous office administra- 
tive responsibilities, and not any lack of sincerity—was the reason that Mr. 
Robertson was never able to learn the language of the majority of the people 
in the eastern Arctic. His words therefore were understood only by the com- 
paratively small number of English-speaking’ people: who happened to be 
listening to his broadcasts, and the proportion of those who could and would 
communicate the substance of these talks to the Eskimo population is even 
more limited. The council of the Northwest Territories did deliberate on the 
division in Cape Dorset on Baffin island but, through no one’s fault, the local 
people were not able to gain much idea of what was going on. The considera- 
tion of the division has been underdevelopment in the department of northern 
affairs since at least 1958, during which time the Eskimo language translator 
_ staff of the department of northern affairs has increased. However, in all this 
past time, there has not been circulated in the eastern Arctic one piece of 
information to tell the people of these major constitutional developments. I 
know, Mr. Chairman, from personal experience, that the burden of the Eskimo 
translators of the department of northern affairs is enormous. I know too that 
the rendering into the Eskimo language of the minute details of this legislation 
would be very difficult. But I know also that in the total time available and 
with the resources available something could have been produced to inform 
the Eskimo population of the eastern Arctic about the essential aspects and 
major implications of the planned legislation. Nothing, Mr. Chairman, nothing 
has been done. Certainly the problems of the translator services are great— 
but not so great as to completely excuse this utter neglect of any Canadian 
citizen’s basic right. 

I have made it my business to attempt, by every possible means, to in- 
form myself about these constitutional developments. The Prime Minister 
has written in detail and with great concern and courtesy in his letters to me 
in reply to my inquiries. Mr. Laing, the Minister of Northern Affairs and 
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National Resources, has been equally gracious. I have received information 


from the members of parliament for the Northwest Territories, and I read 
_ Hansard with such assiduousness that I might well be accused of self-flagella- 


tion. My ear has ached with my painful efforts to leach the vaguest snippets 
of information from the cacophonous outpourings of my radio sets. Not many 


of my fellow northerners enjoy such facilities for information-gathering as 


I. But even so at the moment that I arrived in Ottawa to meet this committee 
I did not have the slightest idea as to whether the Northwest Territories still 
had a legal territorial government, or if it had ceased to exist, if its term had 
been extended or if indeed the normal democratic process of governance for 
the north country had been thereby suspended, accomplishing the liquidation 
of our council in the euphoric gas-chambers of Ottawa. How much less the 


‘majority of our northern citizens know about this whole sorry legislative mess 


is demonstrated by the fact that very recently one of the most intelligent and 
dedicated field administrators of the department of northern affairs told me 
that he believed that something was going on in Ottawa designed to create 
two new federal constituencies in the Northwest Territories! There have been 
no pamphlets in Eskimo. Administrators have not been instructed to hold meet- 
ings or in any way inform local residents of these historical developments 
concerning their own country. In fact, they have not even been informed 
themselves. All of this demonstrates on the part of the powers that be a very 
cavalier attitude toward our part of the north. 

It appears, from my reading of a departmental information sheet distri- 
buted only in the west, that the reason for the division is the alleged vastness 
of the differences between the eastern part of the Arctic and the western part, 
and that the pace of progress in the western part is much greater than that 
of the east. 

I submit to you, Mr. Chairman, and hon. members, that the similarities 


sociologically across the whole of the Northwest Territories are much more 


significant than any of the admitted differences. Seen with a proper sense of 
sociologic and historic proportion—the Northwest Territories is relatively the 
most homogeneous unit in the whole Canadian confederation. The way of life 


~ in Eskimo Point is not radically different than that in Fort Good Hope. Life 


in Inuvik is largely and in some ways tragically similar to life in Frobisher 
Bay. Basically the north is made up of a traditionally hunting and trapping 
society, now drawn progressively more into centres of industrial, military and 


- administrative development. The social problems are strikingly similar. There 


is nowhere in the Northwest Territories where the way of life differs so enor- 
mously as between Attawapiscat, near James bay and Toronto, which are 


‘both in Ontario, or between Ivugvik, on Hudson’s bay, in the province of Que- 


bec, and Montreal, P.Q. But no one has seriously suggested making two prov- 
inces out of northern and southern Ontario and northern and southern Quebec. 
The wide differences in provincial districts are appropriately represented in 
the provincial legislature. I would like to ask what would be the reaction of 
any hon. member here if a group of decision makers in a neighbouring province, 
out-numbered and overwhelmed by Ottawa appointees—decided without ref- 
erence to your constituents that your province be divided up for someone 
else’s administrative convenience. In the total social and economic process of 
development in the Northwest Territories, the pace of change in the eastern 
Arctic is not likely to be a delaying factor in the progress of the whole of 
the north. In fact, from the point of view of economic and human possibilities 


they already assume a potential which is positively breath-taking. Progress 


has started, and it is developing pace, socially and economically—in the man- 


ner of a geometrical progression. It gets broader and faster all the time. 
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United, the Northwest Territories population with its unique and fascinat- 
ing mosaic pattern of cultural heritage—can offer to the Canadian confedera- 
tion and the world a richer and more distinctive social entity than any other 
out-growth from the old world now making its contribution to the Canadian 
community. se 

Most of us in the north feel that the “Ottawa” attitude concerning the 
eastern Arctic and its part in this new legislation has been remote, uncom- 
mitted and disdainful. I know that senior and responsible executives would 
deny this with genuine feeling, but that is the impression which has been 
given. In the information paper to which I referred earlier, there was a phrase 
which seems to epitomize this unfortunate attitude. The Northwest Territories 
is almost as big as the rest of Canada, and Canada is the second largest country 
in the world. The eastern Arctic is larger than the prairie provinces put to- 
gether. It contains a population made up of the most intelligent and resource- — 
ful people in the world. Its economic possibilities are great. But in the govern- 
ment’s information paper, this whole great area was dismissed as the “residual 
part of the Northwest Territories’. Mr. Chairman, this reminds me of the 
phrase of the Kaiser when he dismissed our expeditionary forces in the first 
war as ‘‘that contemptible little army’. This was an army which fought back, © 
won and taught the Kaiser and the world greater respect. There are men 
today, veterans who proudly call themselves the old contemptibles. I shall 
be equally proud in future years to be called one of the “old residuals”’. 

To examine for a moment the Nunassiaq bill, I am disturbed to see that 
it allows for only two elected representatives on its territorial council, with — 
the overwhelming majority of the decision makers to be made up of Ottawa 
appointees, presided over by a senior Ottawa civil servant resident here in 
this remote and southern-oriented centre of bureaucracy. We in the eastern 
Arctic are ready for a much greater degree of self-government than that. 

Another striking anomaly of the Nunassiaq bill is the arbitrary line thrown 
like a whiplash across the north, to sever a large part of its population from 
any form of territorial vote. The reason given for denying representation to 
the people north of this line is the expense involved in giving them the fran- 
chise. We in the north cannot accept pecuniary excuses for denying any Cana- 
dian his democratic right. This move is particularly strange and contradictory 
when you realize that parliament has already given the vote to all northern 
Canadians for the selection of a member of the federal parliament. But now 
the House of Commons is asked to deny these same northern people the right 
to vote for a councillor in their own local, territorial affairs. This contradic- 
tion, based on financial considerations, is strikingly pointed up when it is 
already accepted as only right that thousands of dollars should be spent to 
deliver ballot boxes for the half dozen white men serving as weather observers 
at the satellite posts of the high Arctic. If the seven men at Alert are worth 
enfranchisement for federal purposes, how much more so are the 300 people 
of Igloolik, 864 miles to their south, in deciding on their local affairs. 


I would not wish any of my remarks to be interpreted as lacking in ap- 
proval of the dedicated and fine work of the department of northern affairs. 
As a past member of this government agency I can attest to the idealism and 
incredible hard work of many of its servants, who have worked 16 to 20 hours ~ 
a day, every day of the week for years, with great intensity, driven by the 
desire to make up for what Prime Minister St. Laurent once admitted in the 
house had been decades of administrative and legislative absence of mind. 
These outstanding and exceptional Canadians, the cream of the world’s best 
civil service have in a decade tremendously changed the ancient and care 
worn face of the Arctic. In recent years, with the proliferation of bureau- © 
cratic processes, its original great momentum has inevitably slowed up, and 
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_ Parkinson’s law has taken over. This is a serious problem for the north when 


so much control is in the hands of southern residents. A move for much greater 


and more effectual self-government in the north must be made now. Now is 


the time to realistically, wholeheartedly and thoroughly give more control 
over their affairs to the northern people themselves. Even the translator diffi- 


- eulties which I referred to earlier and which partly account for our lack of 
information on this legislation—need not have become so great if the admin- 
_ istration had moved more effectively into the north. 


Now the ills of absentee control are compounding daily, and the dead 
hand of bureaucracy is having a stifling effect. My own observations and 
those of many of my ex-colleagues of the department show with almost dra- 
matic despair that the morale of almost every department of northern affairs 


‘employee in the north has deteriorated to an almost pathological degree. Sin- 


cere men have become so frustrated in their attempts to do good and take 


3 direct action to improve the situations for which they are responsible that 
- many have given up. Ottawa has changed its northern field staff from a team 
of idealistic doers into a sad and stultifying sprawl of bureaucratic beatniks. 


Applications for transfers out of the north and out of the department have 


become frighteningly frequent. The oft-repeated phrase is “I can’t do that 
- because Ottawa would drop on me from a great height.” The attitude of the 


average field officer to any demand upon him other than the manipulation 
of bureaucratic symbols—has deteriorated from inertia to automatic negativ- 
ism. Office procedures seem more important than people, and some systems 


- are now in action which no other Canadians would accept—but which the paper- 


- encapsulated accountants are free to force on the Eskimo people. 


A few examples from the Keewatin district. Departmental handicraft 


experts are entrusted with the evaluation of the products of the Eskimo 


craftsmakers, but they cannot pay for the work directly. They have to send 
through the mails a requisition to headquarters office for cheques. These 
cheques are automatically and unquestioningly made out and sent back, but the 


I whole process often takes weeks, while the needful Eskimo craftsman waits, 


or draws credit but not cash from the local store. This has already caused 
a significant decline in the production of a valuable element in the northern 


4 economy. If a blizzard blocks the doorway of a young single teacher’s house, 


the local area administrator has no way to hire casual labour to free her. The 


funds are “tied up” but he can write a memorandum to headquarters asking 


for a service contract for this work to be done. The same amount of money or 
more is expended, but with infinite delay and frustration. 

The Canadian public as a whole has been recently told through the news 
media, of the disaster this year at Eskimo point in my home district. Over 


fa hundred of the local Eskimo people, almost half of the population, were 


- evacuated to sanitorium for tuberculosis. A very few were returned. The ma- 


jority are still there and will continue to stay there, and the total cost 


- to the Canadian taxpayer, we have been told by the director of the northern 


health branch—will exceed $600,000. For some years the local department of 


northern affairs officials have been worried about the deadful living conditions 


of the Eskimo point people, and the most passionate appeals for some form 
of housing have been made. These ragged, demoralised and undernourished 


- people lived, or subexisted and died miserably—in leaky tents and freezing 


a igloos. The local pleas were only materially responded to after the disaster 


: took place. It took a human disaster involving over half a million dollars, 


a and extraordinary human deprivation and terrible misery to stimulate this 


needed response, not because the field officers of the department were negligent 


a or not interested in the problem, but because they were not able to obtain 
_ sufficiently rapid response from the comfortably living executives who have 
_ final authority, and live in Ottawa. The blame does not lie in the department 
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of northern affairs completely. Treasury board and its endless entailments, 


has whitened the hair of this department. And treasury board is an instrument — 


of the cabinet. Eskimo point is on our consciences, gentlemen. But, you may 
say, we didn’t know. Exactly! There was no free voice there to cry warning. 
There was no chosen representative from among us to arouse public concern on ~ 
behalf of his people. By the time that part of the north was even federally 
enfranchised, tuberculosis had already eaten away the inner fabric of these 
people—and the ultimate collapse was inevitable. And anyway, Eskimo point 
people learned in an earlier era, and are being retaught now—that if a ‘“‘native”’ 
knows what’s good for him—he will never complain, but keep his mouth shut, 
his smile fixed, and his manner respectful. 

I spoke a little earlier of the enormous effort of the department of north-— 
ern affairs in the last ten years. It is popular among many people to speak of 
the large amounts of money being poured into the north. That money was not 
excessive, but because the form of its expenditure was decided upon by south- 
erners, a great deal was wasted. Here are some statistics presented by the 
northern health service which may give us some genuine measure of the 
progress in this last ten years. I say again, there has been great progress, but 
it could have been greater, and some of the inevitable casualties of economic 
and cultural change were added to by losses which need not have taken place... 
On the first page of its report on health conditions in the Northwest Territories, 
1962, the department of national health states that last year the Eskimo crude 
death rate was nearly four times the white status rate and three times the 
all Canada rate. The infant death rate goes up after the first 28 days of the 
Eskimo baby’s life. The report says ‘“‘this points strongly to environmental 
factors—poor housing, relative lack of shelter and inadequate heating (borne 
out by the high death rate of pneumonia), lack of sanitary facilities and ex- 
posure to new strains of bacteria and virus as the north opens up...” 

Here is an interesting statistic. There were eight suicides in the Northwest 
Territories, five amongst persons of white status and three among Eskimos. 

Now please pay close attention to this statement. ““There was a 25 per cent 
increase in new cases of tuberculosis over 1961. The rate of notified cases of 
gonorrhoea is about eight times the rate for Canada.” Is this progress? 

There are two large, government-planned model town developments in the 
north, one at Inuvik in the Mackenzie delta and the other at Frobisher bay. 
The report says—‘The illegitimacy rate among Eskimos living in the Mac- 
kenzie delta and at Frobisher bay is high... .” 

“There is no apparent change in the Eskimo infant mortality rate from 
last year. It is still shockingly high.” Is this progress? 

The department of national health report contains a graph showing trends — 
in Eskimo and all Canada infant mortality rates from 1951 to 1961—roughly 
the decade of the ‘“‘great leap ahead” in the north. In this decade while infant 
deaths have gone down in the rest of Canada, among Eskimos they have 
actually gone up. The official report shows that the incidence of new active 
cases of tuberculosis among Eskimos and Indians appears higher in 1962 than 
in 1961: and that there was more gonorrhoea in the Northwest Territories in 
1962 than for any year on record, with a rate nearly eight times the national 
rate. 

The department of northern affairs made, a few years ago—a sincere 
attempt to clear its increasingly chaotic lines of communication—by setting up 
an organizational process called ‘‘decentralization’’. In effect, this accomplished 
a decentralization of responsibility, but a centralization of authority in Ottawa. 
To this day, senior Ottawa officials are spending as much time on items of 
detail (which could be better handled in the north)—as they are on matters of 
broad policy and wider-range planning. Everything in the north of any signif- 
icance is now referred to Ottawa. Great advances in communications have been 


. 
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made, and for the regional and district administrator at Fort Smith, Yellow- 
knife, Churchill and Frobisher—the telephone line has become his umbilical 


cord, linking him with this flabby, engorged and eclamptic uterus on the banks 


of the Ottawa River. 
I can assure this committee and the Canadian public that the taxpayers’ 


money will be saved substantially, if the executive power guiding the destinies 


of the north and governing the expenditure of public funds is vested in north- 
ern people. They will predictably (and this surely must be obvious to any 


_ person of common sense) have more knowledge and experience of the north. | 
_ Their decisions will be realistic, knowledgeable, and practical. A totally-elected 


territorial council for the whole of the Northwest Territories, with a resident 


- commissioner, will do a better job in the development of the north, and the 
administration of public funds than the best-intentioned and most capable 


executives living and drawing their understandings from the streets, back 
gardens and offices of Ottawa. 
The justification for the presence of appointees on the territorial council 


_ has been that there is a need for the great experience and capability and special 
_ knowledge of such people. These appointed councillors have already demon- 


strated their interest, their tremendous competence, and their good will. But 
I suggest that they can still be available to a territorial council as advisers 


' but not as decision makers, because democratically the decision makers should 


be elected representatives. Then the advisers will be serving exactly the same 


- function as the advisers, who are legion in Ottawa and who so effectively serve 


Zz 
aa 


the legislators of the nation here in the capital. One must accept the reality 
that federal funds in considerable amounts will be necessary for the subsidiza- 
tion of northern development for some time to come. This is no different than 
the support which most of the provinces of Canada receive. No one would seri- 
ously suggest, (if he wishes politically or in any other way publicly to sur- 
vive)—that the federal government have unquestioned and complete control 
over the funds that it makes available to the provinces. That same principle 
should and must equally apply to the north. 

Continuing the analogy to the provinces, I would also very strongly press 


for the representation, if only at first in the form of observers—of the terri- 


torial council at the dominion-provincial conferences which form such a sig- 
nificant part of our federal life. 

In conclusion, I would suggest alternatives to the proposed legislation. First, 
the Northwest Territories Act should be amended to provide constituencies and 
elected councillors for every part of the Northwest Territories. If at some 
future moment a decision upon division of the territories were arrived at by 
a fully-elected territorial council representing every part of the north—the © 


move would have much more democratic validity, with the added thrust of 


northern experience and reality. 
I want to end with a word on behalf of the people who comprise the 
majority of the population of the eastern Arctic. This is a people who in a 


very short historical period conquered and successfully lived in the most diffi- 


cult and merciless part of the world. They covered an area 4,000 miles wide 
from Alaska to eastern Greenland and extending from as far south as 600 


-miles north of Ottawa to 500 miles from the pole. All of this was done with 


‘no resources other than the skins and the bones of the country’s hard-won 
game, and the great powers of endurance and resourcefulness of this ex- 
ceptionally intelligent race. To survive in the north, one had to be intelligent. 
The less intelligent were simply eliminated by nature. This process, over 
4,000 years, has bred a race of people who have a higher degree of intelligence 


- among them than any other identifiable human group. I know that their capa- 


bility, their resourcefulness, and their drive are enormous. They are a people 


_ of great sophistication. 
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In the home of the commonwealth’s Queen, in a distinctive place, there is 


a soapstone carving of an Eskimo woman with a baby on her back. Similar — 
great works of art now grace the palaces and chancellories of Europe and Asia. — 


It has become common for the rock-like strength, the fluent power, and the 


‘ 


great imagination of the Canadian people to be epitomised in its gifts to © 


the nations of the world—by the carvings of Eskimo men like Manumi. The last 


time I say Manumi, one of the great carvers of Cape Dorset, he and I were — 
working together with pick and shovel, building a new road from the beach 
to the new townsite of Frobisher bay. That road might serve us today as a | 
symbol. Eight years ago, it led to hope. Today, in this place, that road has © 
reached a turning point beyond which the future cannot be seen. Both the — 
great governments of the past decade have demonstrated their faith in the — 
north and its people. Now is your chance to give this faith its fullest meaning, © 


by placing our own government in the north thoroughly in the hands of the 


northern people. Let it not be said by the watching world today and by 


F, 


the historians of the future that you did not wholeheartedly give us our — 


chance. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Williamson, for your most colourful © 


expose of the northern problem. I say this jokingly; but at times the evidence 
which we have had has been a geological description of the north and the 


Chairman wondered whether he should look around and ask some of the mi-— 
ners to leave the room at that point. We appreciate the work behind the brief — 


which has been submitted. I, myself, and I am sure the members of the com- 


mittee, would like to obtain clarification of many of the aspects of this brief. — 


Are there any questions, gentlemen? 


Mr. RHEAUME: At one point in the brief Mr. Williamson states this has — 
been under consideration in the department of northern affairs since 1958. | 
Evidence given before this committee earlier was to the effect that it was first — 
suggested and brought before the territorial council in late 1960 or early 1961 © 


by councillor Knut Lang of the Mackenzie delta. I would like Mr. Williamson 
to clear up this point. As an official of the department of northern affairs, in 


1958, were you aware that it was proposed to divide the Northwest Territories — 


into two districts? 


Mr. WILLIAMSON: I believe this was the time I first heard about it, when — 
I was serving in the department in Ottawa. There was a meeting of the Ottawa — 
officials and one of the senior executives at that time did bring forth the plan © 
for the division. At that stage it was a plan of phased changes toward this — 


division. There was a meeting and I remember this being outlined at that time. 


It was talked about in the department, as I remember it, for quite a number © 


of years. 
Mr. DINSDALE: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Williamson used the phrase “phased 


changes leading ultimately to division’. Would he say now what was the nature © 
of these various phases or changes which would ultimately lead to division? | 


Is that asking too much of the witness’ memory? 
Mr. WILLIAMSON: Mr. Chairman, do I address you? 
The CHAIRMAN: You address me, but through me the entire committee. 


Mr. WILLIAMSON: As a simple northerner, dg have to get my protocol © 
straight. 


> 


The CHAIRMAN: We do not pay too much attention to protocol in this. 


committee. 


Mr. WILLIAMSON: No sir; I am afraid I do not remember the details of this — 
phased plan, except that I believe at first there was to be the drawing up of © 
the idea, its discussion—frankly, I must admit that each phase of the plan does 
not remain very clearly in my rather tired mind at this moment. I do remem- — 
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4 ber, however, there were phases in the plan, ultimately accomplishing division 


' of the territories in 1963. It was laid out year by year, and I think was to be 
done by the spring of 1963. 

; Mr. DINSDALE: The two bills before the committee largely are the result of 
_ the recommendations of the Northwest Territories council. From the informa- 
_ tion given in this very interesting brief, I come to the conclusion that the 
‘ 


‘ 
‘ 


recommendations of the Northwest Territories council would have been much 
_ different had the views of the eastern Arctic been heard in that body. Is that 
f. correct? 

‘Mr. WILLIAMSON: I believe so, sir, from my own unofficial discussions 
with eastern Arctic people. I am stating a personal opinion here, sir; I do 
not pretend to represent anybody. I have not been sent here by anybody. 
I have been called by the House of Commons. I travel fairly extensively 
_ through the eastern Arctic. I have discussed this sort of thing with people, 
and I have found that in discussing it I have had to outline the whole plan, 
_ because very, very few people know anything about it. However, when the 
- idea is opened up, most people I have heard talk about it—and I am speaking 
4 of Eskimos as well as white people—seem to feel this move in respect of 
- division is not a necessary one, or at least one about which they would have 
liked to have been more informed in respect of the full implications before 
they would make up their minds about it. Does that answer the question? 


e. Mr. DINSDALE: Yes. With reference to the attitude of the eastern Arctic, 
- it was my understanding there had been discussion concerning a name for 
the new eastern territory; that this had been discussed extensively among the 
' Eskimo population, and that it was such discussion which resulted in the 
a selection of a typical Eskimo name. Were you aware of any activity of this 
_ kind in the eastern Arctic? ) 

a Mr. Wiuuiamson: Yes, Mr. Chairman; I was. There was a sheet sent 


me 


E around in Eskimo land saying “This is how it is going to be; so you can choose 
_ the best name”. We were not asked “Would you like to voice your opinions 


- on this”, but simply were told the north is going to be divided into two; “we 
_ in our wisdom have decided this, but you can decide on the name”. The Eskimos 
finally did choose the name Nunassiag, which is a very nice name; I think 
it is a pleasant one. But this is all the say the people of the north had in 
- respect of this whole legislation—the name of the territory. I feel that this 
ia should have been one of the minor details, and that perhaps it would have 
_ been better had the serious constitutional implications been discussed with the 
- residents of the Northwest Territories in the east. 

: Mr. Watson (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie) : Mr. Williamson, at 
- the end of the first paragraph on page 9 of your brief, you make a very serious 
_ charge, when you say: 

} Anyway, Eskimo point people learned in an earlier era, and are 
PS 
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being re-taught now, that if a “native” knows what’s good for him, 
he will never complain, but keep his mouth shut, his smile fixed, and 


4 his manner respectful. 
ng On what do you base this? 


Be Mr. Wiut1amson: I base this on the colonial history of the Arctic. I think 
3 anyone who has done a sociological or research analysis of the Northwest 
fr Territories or even some of the northern parts of our provinces would describe 
a their way of life as a classical colonization set-up and refer to them as a sub- 
_jugated people economically and socially, with a very small but entirely 
dominant white society in charge. Now, this was a colonialism usually of a very 
benevolent nature, but it was colonialism. 
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Now, in the case of Eskimo point some of the white people in charge were 
not so benevolent all the time and to this day we can see the results of this. 
On many occasions I have spoken with the people from Eskimo point and Baker 
lake in an endeavour to try to find out from them what they want; their last 
generation of subjugation has taught them not to say anything until they can 
define what the white person thinks. To give you an example of what I mean, 
if an Eskimo from Baker lake sees a white man walking down a path one 
hundred yards or two hundred yards away he does not know who he is other 
than that he is a white man and, all of a sudden this white man, who is well 
known in the area there, comes face to face with the Eskimo. The Eskimo does 
not know whether the white man is going to see him or even speak to him, 
and all he is going to say is “Ai; ai;’. This is what, in fact, happens. This does 
not happen in the case of all Eskimos but this does happen historically in some 
parts of the north. It happens in Baker lake and Eskimo point. 

Use is made of the word “native”. I have known people to say: “Yes, he 
is a good native; he minds his business.” Such things do go on in the north. 

Mr. WATSON (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): Have you found this 
attitude among members of the department of northern affairs and the depart- 
ment of Indian affairs? The department of Indian affairs are involved up there, 
are they not? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON: Yes, in the Mackenzie valley. 

Mr. Watson (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): And, in Rankin Inlet 
as well? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON: Well, it is with great regret I must admit that this sort 
of attitude is being evidenced by some members of governmental departments 
in the north at the present time. 

Mr. WATSON (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): You do find that this 
happens in Rankin Inlet? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON: This happens all over the north. 

Mr. WATSON (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): That is, by members 
of both the department of northern affairs and the department of Indian affairs? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON: Well, it is sometime since I have had experience with 
the Indian affairs branch people. When I was in the Mackenzie valley 11 years 
ago this sort of thing did exist. If you would like an example, I could give 
you one. It was suggested that a field telephone should be linked to the homes 
of some Eskimo people so that if there is a fire or a sudden illness they could 
telephone to the nursing station or the R.C.M.P. and report the emergency. 
This suggestion was made to the government officer in charge of this one particu- 
lar settlement and his response was: ‘I do not know whether or not we could 
do that; we do not have enough for ourselves, let alone them.” 

Mr. WATSON (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): Has the Eskimo popu- 
lation in the eastern Arctic increased? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON: Yes. Would you like the statistics? I do know the in- 
crease is tremendous, according to the department of health and welfare. There 
are some figures on page 2. I cannot pick them out immediately here; however, 
the birth rate in the north is much higher than elsewhere in Canada, about 
the same as in Venezuela and Mexico. 

Mr. WATSON (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): How many square 
miles in the north are required to support Eskimos on a hunting and fishing 
basis? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON: First of all, may I say that according to statistics of the 
department of health and welfare, the rate of annual increase is nearly twice 
that of the rest of Canada, and the Eskimo birth rate is more than twice the 
all Canada figure. 
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The square mileage required to support any given Eskimo family depends 
on the availability of game which, of course, varies over the whole of the 
north. My home is Keewatin and it is the most deprived area in terms of 
natural resources of the whole of the Arctic. It is not entirely denuded of game 
but the caribou herds, upon which the native people depend, are limited. My 
home area at Rankin Inlet supported two families. They trap in and around 
Rankin Inlet and they just about made out; they had just enough game to 
get along. 


Mr. Watson (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): Just two families? 
_ Mr. WILLIAMSON: Yes. 
Mr. Watson (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): How many people 


-would be involved? 


Mr. WILLIAMSON: Probably ten or twelve people, including the small 
children. Now, there are about 400 people living in Rankin Inlet and all of them 
are trying to live off the same amount of game. Very few of them have any 
work. Of course, the answer is the most demoralizing answer possible to them, 
relief. * 

When I was a social worker it broke my heart to see the proudest men 
I know finally have to come into my office and say: “Look, I have spent all 
my savings’. They were referring to the mine; there used to be a nickel mine 


~ there at Rankin Inlet and it is closed now. They say: I have trapped and done 


my best; now, I have to ask for help to feed the children”. You can see the 


pain, the real hurt that it gives a man of pride to have to come and ask for 


help. But, this is happening. It does not take much winter to rot the moral 
fibre of the best people when reduced to relief. As I say, there was a mine 
there but we did not do anything about the situation when the mine was 
closed down to take up the economical slack. There were many meetings and 


recommendations made, but nothing happened. 


Mr. WATSON (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): In view of your ex- 
perience in the eastern Arctic I take it you found this situation exists Py 
well throughout that area? 


Mr. WILLIAMSON: Which situation? 


Mr. WATSON (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): This over-population 
situation exists at various spots throughout? 


Mr. WILLIAMSON: No, I did not say that. 
Mr. Watson (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): Is this the case? 


Mr. WILLIAMSON: No, it is not. Traditionally, the Eskimos live in small 
kin-linked hunting groups scattered over a wide area of the coast or inland, 
and they take advantage of the game over a wide area. There is a tendency 
now, because of schools, medical facilities and so on, for the people to be drawn 
into these smaller areas or centres. This means you have a larger group of 
people hunting in a smaller area, as a result of which the game gets hunted 
out more rapidly, unless they can range farther. And, in some areas transpor- 
tation facilities are better, as a result of which in some parts of the north the 
resources are still good. _ 

One thing the department of northern affairs is doing is making economical 


surveys initially to get a real idea of what the potential is. It is easy to say: 


‘These natives should go out and fish, the rivers are running with them.” But, 
they never really know. As I say, the department of northern affairs is trying 
to find these things out. We need a lot more money to find out the facts before 
we say the north is pouring riches into western Canada or, the reverse, that 


_ the place is empty. We know the truth is somewhere in between. I think the 
_ difficulty is this: are there enough resources to support the population? 


e 
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Mr. rasan (Chateauguay-Huntingdon- mage To Beier in- 
creasing population? 4 

Mr. WILLIAMSON: It would seem so, if there is provided more ‘Segnnnices 
opportunity for the people to do so; that is, economical opportunity through the 
encouragement of industry in the north, through the better organization of 
hunting and fishing facilities and the harvesting of renewable resources. For 


example, I think that industry would be encouraged much more readily to go — 


into the north if they knew the country was being administered by people who 
knew something about it and who lived in that part of the country and, there- 
fore, were experienced. I think any industry or businessman from the south, if 
he was investigating the expenditure of capital in the north, would feel more 
secure if he knew that the administration of his establishment in the north was 
in the hands of experienced people. 

Mr. WATSON (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): Do you feel the de- 
partment of northern affairs is doing everything possible now to ensure that 
the economic growth of this area will expand, or do you have any specific 
suggestions to make in that- connection? . 

Mr. Winu1amMson: To answer your question and at the same ates swing 
our discussion back toward the legislation, if I may, I think I can answer the 
two at once. I really would not lke this meeting to develop into an analysis 


of the department of northern affairs, to which I have a great loyalty and 


for which I have the greatest respect. Also, I would not like to feel that some 
of my executive colleagues, who are some of the finest people I know, are 
on trial in this committee. What I will say is that the department of northern 
affairs is doing its level best to bring economic opportunity into the country 
in every way it can. 

I said in my brief that these are the most hard-working and dedicated 
people you will find in the Canadian civil service, and I mean that. But, these 
people are hamstrung and strapped in being realistic about their expenditure 
of federal funds in the north by the ever extended lines of communication and 
the fact the decision makers live in the south, as a result of which there is no 
body of recommendations from some representative body living in the north 
upon which to base their policies and developments. After all, we did not 
always have to have a department of northern affairs any more than there is 
a department of Manitoba affairs. 

Mr. Dinsdale, would you like to have a department of Manitoba affairs? 

Mr. DINSDALE: Not at this stage. We did have back in 1870. 

The CHAIRMAN: I will rule out of order questions put by the witness to 
members of the committee. : 

Mr. WILLIAMSON: I am sorry. In answer to your question, I think the 
department is doing its level best but I think it could do better. I think the 
difficulty is that the whole effort of decision making and action of executive 
men is centred down here in Ottawa rather than in the north. I think these 


people have the best of intentions but they are too far away from the scene of — 
action and are not living through it every day. In this way they are unable to — 


understand what is going on. There is too much effort being put into summer 


activities. These are the halcyon days when you harvest as much as you can, but — 


the economy of the Arctic is essentially a winter economy. 


Mr. RHEAUME: You recommended in your brief that every part of the north ! 


be given an elected representative on a reconstituted council of the Northwest 


Territories. Do you feel it would be possible to draw constituency boundaries 3 


in the central Arctic, Keewatin and the eastern Arctic, which is not now repre- 
sented. Do you feel it would be possible to devise constituencies that would be 
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practical, homogeneous and capable of being represented by man in each of 
these areas. 


Mr. WILLIAMSON: Most emphatically; I see no problem there. I do see a 
problem in people being disfranchised, the way the legislation is drawn up now. 
This would have to be done in a way in which all constituencies are arranged 
proportionately by the geographic determinants and the population determi- 
nants. It can be done in the north; I see no problem. 


Mr. DINSDALE: Mr. Chairman, I wanted to continue a line of questioning I 
had started. It seems to me that the residents of the eastern Arctic from the 
Keewatin district are the most politically literate of this part of the Canadian 
north. It was their agitation back in 1960-61 that made it possible to bring about 


_ the federal vote. Now, from your knowledge of this part of the north can you 


confirm that impression which I have, that this is a section of the eastern 
Arctic which is somewhat more interested in public affairs than perhaps are 
other areas in the eastern Arctic? 


Mr. WILLIAMSON: I think that all parts of the eastern Arctic are interested 
in their political development. I think perhaps the people in the Baker lake 
and Rankin Inlet area, as well as other settlements in Keewatin, have the 
better opportunities, and this is probably because they have had excellent 
field officers, who have given them encouragement. 

I would agree that my own neighbours and friends in Keewatin are cer- 
tainly politically alert. But, as a card holding member of the Liberal party 
of the Northwest Territories I am in no position in this committee to judge 


their political acumen at this point, and I would not wish this discussion to 


develop into a political affair. But, they are interested in politics, are very 
informed, and they aim to become more so. 

In my role as freelance broadcaster in the Eskimo language I assist in this. 
But, to follow up, we do agree the people in Keewatin are remarkably alert 
politically speaking, are interested and well informed. However, they are not 
very well informed about the division in the Northwest Territories, as I pointed 
out. But, they are anxious and are following what is going on. They want to 
know a lot more. Although technologically and culturally this same group of 
people have lived a very simple life they are among the most tremendous 
Eskimos in the world. They are the least sophisticated in their many ways of 
existence. How much more then, if given the opportunity, will they be people 
of greater sophistication in those parts of the Arctic. I have answered your 
question with a rhetorical ending. 


Mr. DINSDALE: At the time the residents of the eastern Arctic were request- 
ing the federal vote—this is back in 1959 and 1960—did they at the same time 
ask for a representative on the territorial council? Did this ever become an 
issue in that part of the eastern Arctic? 


Mr. WiLLiamson: Not to my knowledge. Not in the same way in which the 


- request for a federal representative was documented. It did not seem to have 


the same thrust. It may have been putting the cart before the horse. I think 
the feeling of all the people was that they wanted some form of representation, 
some public voice, and I think that was because of the impetus in the human 
rights thinking in North America. This is really what affected it, when I think 
about this. People in the north have learned quite realistically that power is 


in Ottawa, and they learned that a member of parliament is in Ottawa, among 
the great of the land, among the real decision makers. Perhaps the first thing 


to really get some start in this process of self-government and this process of 

representation in their own affairs, was to get someone who would speak for 

them in Ottawa where the ultimate power is. Perhaps in other places people 
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would have preferred to say, “Let us get our own local government going first, 
and then talk about Ottawa”. In fact, it works about the same. 


Mr. DINSDALE: Would you say that granting the federal vote to the resi- 
dents of the eastern Arctic has stimulated the present interest in representation 
in the territorial government? 


Mr. WILLIAMSON: Very much so because they can see it working now. 


I think anyone in the whole of the world knows that you only learn democracy ~ 


by practising it. There is no such thing as waiting until somebody is ready. 
You are ready to perform as a democratically oriented citizen of your nation 
the day you get the vote. When you are putting it to use and in action, then 
you are ready and are learning more about the whole process. You cannot 
learn democracy in a social vacuum. 


Mr. DINSDALE: As I recall, some of the observations that were made back 
in 1960 concerning the federal vote were pretty similar to some of the observa- 
tions you have made about the territorial vote question. 

I have in front of me an_article that appeared in Macleans magazine on 
January 27, 1962, which was written by Mr. Don Peacock of the Canadian 


Press. It is Mr. Eastern speaking, who is manager of the north Rankin 


nickel mines who summed up the situation with reference to the failure 
to grant the federal vote in the following sentence. ‘‘There is a hidden part of 
Canada that is not much better off than the darkest part of Africa’. That senti- 
ment has been repeated in a certain sense in the observations you have 
made here this afternoon. Do you think there has been any improvement in 
this part of the eastern Arctic as a result of the granting of the federal vote? 


Mr. WILLIAMSON: Emphatically, I do. Andy Eastern ds quite a man. There 
is a man who is not any “do-gooder”’; he is not a person who does the 
rushing around, emoting and pleading about the poor dark-faced natives. 
He is a businessman, a hard, tough, rock-hard miner. However, he had enough 
faith in the Eskimo people to start and run and successfully keep going a nickel 


mine in the Arctic. If a person who really financially and economically comes 


from Missouri, who has not got any political bones to pick here, who is just 
out to make cash from his mining company or in Bloor street, wherever they 
hang out in Toronto, if such a man has faith in the Eskimos, I think the 
rest of us should, too. The whole of the Northwest Territories is showing 
interest in these Rankin Inlet people who successfully operated a mine. They 
are going to work in Yellowknife. Four men went there over three months 
ago. They did so well that other mining companies are now asking for Rankin 
Inlet miners, and they are going to do all right. If a hard, cold businessman 
has this much faith in the Eskimo, I think the legislators of the nation and the 
government should show equal faith. 

Mr. DINSDALE: The outbreak of tuberculosis at Eskimo Point, and also 
the related observations you made concerning the high infant mortality rate 
indicate that last year it was higher than ever before. Could that possibly have 
resulted from the fact that better statistics are kept than had been kept 
previously? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON: I was referring to the report on health conditions in 
the Northwest Territories made by the northern health services. I did say that 
according to this report infant mortality rates are high. “Higher than ever 
before’, as you indicate, is something in respect of which we honestly are not 
able to answer; but the fact that they are higher than the year before and 
the year before that is bad enough. We can, of course, use statistics in any way 
we like. Benjamin Disraeli said there were such things as lies and damned lies 
in statistics; but there are lives and damned lives in Eskimos. 
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Mr. DINSDALE: Mr. Chairman, the witness is familiar with Mr. Farley 
Mowat’s book “People of the Deer’ in which he refers to people actually 
starving to death in this part of the Canadian north some ten years ago. Do 
those conditions prevail today? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON: No, Mr. Chairman; that situation does not prevail, but 
there still are people who are more hungry than any Canadian should be who 
is living in the Canadian Arctic. 

Mr. DINSDALE: So you would agree there has been an improvement, and 
you would also say, I would conclude, that if these people are given a greater 
degree of self-determination, both at the territorial level as well as the federal 
level, this would make a great contribution to the development of the Canadian 


north? 


Mr. WILLIAMSON: Not only a great contribution to the development of the 
Canadian north, but a great contribution to the enrichment of our whole 
Canadian confederation. The Eskimo people can offer to the whole of the 
north American continent an integrated and united culture of great richness 
and great dynamism, and to see this dissipated by misunderstanding and lack 
of wholeheartedness would be one of the greatest tragedies of history in 
North America in this century. 


Mr. WATSON (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): I have two more 
questions, Mr. Chairman. From what you have said up to now, I take it you 
feel an accentuated program, federally sponsored, of economic development is 
necessary in the eastern Arctic if we are going to provide jobs to, for instance, 
the people in Rankin Inlet, in order to take them off the welfare lists, and 
that we should do this also in other areas in the eastern Arctic where similar 
conditions exist. I take it you feel this is necessary to start with and you would 
like to see the federal government spend more money to stimulate the economy 


in that area? 


Mr. WILLIAMSON: I would like to see funds expended more realistically in 
the north for economic development. I accept the reality that much of this, 
as is the case in respect of other provinces in Canada, will have to come from 


the federal coffers. ie 


Mr. WATSON (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): My reasoning in my 
approach to the final question is that in the western Arctic, according to earlier 
testimony, I have received the impression there is enough prime industry 
already established and that perhaps this type of program is not as necessary 


| g in the western Arctic as in the eastern Arctic, and that if a rapidly increased 
- federal program for the eastern Arctic is necessary it could be more efficiently 


carried out by having the division as outlined in this legislation, and by having 


4 this direct intervention by Ottawa in the eastern region, even though the 


western region will not require this direct intervention by Ottawa. Are you 


— following me? 


Mr. WILLIAMSON: That is a marvelous question. I will try and thread my 


4 way back through these points and I trust the hon. member will help me 
along, if need be. 


I believe that federal investment in the whole of the Northwest Territories 


is necessary to help along the excellent enterprise of the pioneers in the 
Mackenzie basin; to generally enrich the western Arctic will also help the 
whole of the Northwest Territories, if they remain united. 


I would like to see this investment of federal funds program not federally 


- organized or sponsored; in other words not an Ottawa organized and sponsored 
program, but a federally money sponsored organized plan which would be 
- developed by the people who know the country themselves and are committed 
to it because they live there. Now, integrating this with the western side of 
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the Northwest Territories I think would be a practical scheme. Dividing it 


I think would cause losses. I am quite sure the geological survey of Canada and — 


the independent mining companies, as well as the independent oil exploration 
people already have established that in the eastern Arctic the mineral riches 


are enormous, really tremendous. And, I know the human riches can meet — 
any potential the mineral riches will offer us. But, to split the north in half. 


would actually, I think, not accomplish too much. 


We may have a situation a few years from now where the people in the © 


western Arctic would look enviously at the eastern side, if they were split. At 
this point there seems to be more economic development over a longer period 
in the west. As I pointed out, progress goes along very rapidly; it expands as 
well as accelerates. I think, given the economical opportunity, given a sense of 


confidence which industry and business can win from knowing this administra-_ 
tion is in the north and in the hands of the northerners, the eastern part of 
the Northwest Territories will very rapidly catch up with the economical 


progress of the west. 


I do not think gradualism is any more justified. I think we might find our- — 
selves running and skipping too fast to catch up. We might find that progress © 
in the eastern Arctic has gone ahead of the legislators’ power to prepare for ~ 


progress, and I think it is the responsibility of legislators, who should have a 


great sense of historicity in everything they do, to see far enough ahead so that 


the legislation will meet the demands when they come. 


Mr. WATSON (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): Assume there was an 


expanded federally sponsored economical development program for the eastern 
Arctic, do you feel this could be best carried out directly from Ottawa, as would 
occur if present legislation goes through dividing the territories, or do you feel 
that an expanding federal program could be better carried out through the 
Mackenzie river area capital for the whole of the northwest? 


Mr. WILLIAMSON: Mr. Chairman, any northerner from either side pre- 


dictably is an experienced northerner and will have more understanding of all — 


the implications of economic and human development than any southerner, 


whether the capital is in Yellowknife, Inuvik, Fort Smith or Rankin Inlet, which © 


is a very good place, being very central. ' 
Perhaps I could pick up the member on just one point, Mr. Chairman, in 


respect of a federally sponsored program for economic development. I should — 
like to draw the attention of the committee to an excellent suggestion, in my ~ 
opinion, made by a very competent Canadian economist, Professor Rea of the 


University of Saskatchewan. He suggested that the north will predictably never 
really develop as rapidly as it could by the efforts of either the government 


alone, or by individual members of private enterprise. However, he suggests — 
there should be established, either by government sponsorship or private — 


sponsorship a development corporation. Perhaps I may take up the time of 


the committee for a moment and refer to this very interesting article which was — 


on “‘Personally Speaking” of the C.B.C. 


Professor Rea says: 


But simply being, or becoming, large is not the whole answer to — 
the problems confronting individual firms operating in the north. Even — 
when they are large enough to provide their own transportation and 


other essential facilities I think that more often than not they are unwill- 
ing to do so. 


This is so because one firm will make a big investment and firms following ~ 


will profit from it. He suggests, in the same way as in respect of the Cameroons ~ 


Development Corporation and other development corporations under the Brit- 
ish and French influence in Africa, a development corporation of the broader 
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spectrum of industry and investment would be the way to economically develop 
the north. This seems to me to be a very practical and sensible idea. It is 


- already working in other undeveloped territories, and we have an undeveloped 


territory in the north. 


Mr. Watson (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): Do you know whether 
the department of northern affairs has shown any interest in respect of this — 
proposal? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON: I am afraid I do not know, but it very probably has 


because the department of northern affairs is composed of a very alert group 


of people. 
Mr. DINSDALE: In respect of this matter of economic development, Mr. 
Chairman, while it is not specifically related to the bills, I would like to direct 


a question to the witness if I may. How does the witness regard the activities 


of the Eskimo co-operatives? Do you feel that they have a large role to play 
in northern economic development? These co-operatives are expanding rapidly. 
Do you feel that decentralization in this area, if possible, would also assist 
economic development? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON: Mr. Chairman, I am very glad Mr. Dinsdale asked 
that question because J was wondering how I could sort of plug this into 
the record on my own. 

I believe deeply in the tremendous importance of the development of co- 
operatives in the Northwest Territories. This is one of the greatest accomplish- 


ments of the the department of northern affairs; the development of co-opera- 


tives across the whole of the north. Their part in the economic development in 
the Canadian Arctic is of tremendous significance because it is, of course, 
a process of social development and self-determination, and that is what we are 
after; people running their own economic affairs. 

There are various types of co-operatives, and one form of a co-operative 
which I feel is not really a good thing yet, because it is somewhat premature, 


is the retail store co-operatives of which there are now a few in the north. 


There are some which have done a good service, for example at Resolute bay, 


Craig Harbour and Grise Fiord, where there is no other form of store, and 


where there is no competition from private enterprise under a monolithic 
government. However, in other places, where this beneficial service is not 
really necessary because a store already exists, I feel this is a waste of Eskimo 
investment; sinking it all, first of all, into running the store. There is a logical 
progression for this type of thing. First of all I think the Eskimo should have 
the opportunity and perhaps encouragement to develop producer co-operatives 
using their own skills and traditional knowledge, and I refer to producer co- 
operatives in respect of their handicrafts, their seal skins, their trapping and 
others. One of the most famous co-operatives I suspect in the world started 
in respect of handicrafts, and I refer to the west Baffin Island Co-operative. 
This was stimulated by the Department of Northern Affairs. It is now in the 
hands of the Eskimos themselves. After a co-op—a producer co-op, not a 


4 consumer co-op—has successfully built up capital over a decade or so and 


finds it has a surplus capital, then maybe that is the time when they could 
consider putting their capital into a retail store. But to start a retail store 
with which one Eskimo or a small group of Eskimos has something to do, I 
think is putting the cart before the horse. 

In summary, the answer to your question, I believe very strongly—is and 
I am very happy to see the development of co-operatives in the north—that 
producer co-ops should precede by some time retail store co-operatives. We 
want more co-operatives, Many more. 


Mr. Simpson: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Williamson has given us an outline of 


certain situations at the present time at Rankin Inlet and Eskimo point. I 
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wonder, Mr. Williamson, if you would be in a position to tell us briefly your 
opinion of the economic situation at some of the other centres in the eastern 
Arctic, places such as Baker lake, Coral harbour, Cape Dorset, Resolute bay | 
or any places you would care to mention. I am wondering how they would differ 
in any respect from the two you mentioned at Rankin and Eskimo point. 


Mr. WILLIAMSON: Yes, Mr. Chairman, I mentioned Eskimo point and Rankin 
Inlet because they are two of the more depressed areas of the most depressed 
part of the Arctic—Keewatin as a whole. Baker lake is another place in Kee- 
watin which is depressed. It was a great centre for trapping in the past and 
the Eskimos lived very well off the caribou herds. These have declined. There 


is now a very large population which does not have the opportunity to support — 


itself completely off the local resources because the local resources are declining 
and the population is increasing. In the same district of Keewatin there is 


Southampton island, which I refer to as the garden of the Arctic. It is at the 


- mouth of Hudson bay. There the resources are considerable and the population 


is quite small. Sealing is excellent and the seal fur prices at this moment are 
higher than they have ever been, at least for a very long time. Walrus hunting 


on the south coast of Southampton island and Duke of York bay on the north 
side of Southampton island is good. Walrus is a very important element in 
Eskimo economy. If you have good walrus meat in the summer, you have meat 


for the dogs all winter and you can then get more trap lines, therefore more > 
fur and therefore more support. There is a tremendous bird population on 
Southampton island in the summer—blue geese, waveys, eider duck. Southamp- 
ton island is one of the most famous resources for polar bear in the whole of 
the Arctic. Resolute bay is even better. There is a very rich area there. Resolute > 
bay is only one part of the Arctic, and there is an enormous area north of that. 
Just look at the map. You will see Melville island, Devon island and Ellesmere © 


island. There is a gentleman here now who has spent some time on Devon 
island. This post is now abandoned. Many of these high Arctic areas we know 
have tremendous game resources which have not been tapped; they have not 
been tapped for 3,000 or 4,000 years in some cases. Also in this part of the 
Arctic not far from Resolute bay, we know there are tremendous oil resources, 
so great that people are getting quite excited about the oil resources of the 
eastern Arctic. 

The CHAIRMAN: Possibly the chair could intervene at this point for two 
purposes. I realize there is much interest in discussing the economic situation 
in the north, but the testimony I would like the members to try to entertain 


is the type of government which possibly in the long run would do something 


about the economics. I do not think it is the duty of the committee to hear the 


economics of the north and what capital is required and what type of industry — 
is promoted. I think the Chairman has the duty of making sure that we primarily 


discuss the type of government that is proper for the Northwest Territories. 


Possibly the committee would permit me at this point to ask what you 


wish to do this evening. If we could know if you wish to sit tonight it would 
be helpful to the clerk who has to send out the notices. 


Mr. Sumpson: Mr. Chairman, just before we take this minute to decide 
whether we sit tonight or not, I would like to say, in respect of the question I 


just asked and the explanation, that I had another question on the same line 
and I intended to preface it with the remark that some may feel we are getting 
away from the direct subject of whether these two bills are not in the best 


interests of the people in the north, but throughout the hearings, or the ones © 


I have attended, when we have discussed these matters with people from the 


western part of the territories questions have been put to them in many 
cases on whether or not they thought the western part of the territories might — 
not develop more quickly if it was split and not held back by the east. I am — 
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trying to decide what the economic situation is in some of these places that 


_ IT have not had the opportunity of getting to from the west. Therefore I feel that 
- we must hear something along this line to be able to make up our minds. 


Mr. Watson (Chateauguay-Huntingdon- -Laprairie) : I agree with the 
member from Churchill. 


The CHAIRMAN: Shall we take a minute to see how we get on with our 


work? Is it agreeable that we sit tonight at eight o’clock? Very well. You may 


send out the notices for eight o’clock tonight. Now, you may proceed, Mr. 
Simpson. 


Mr. Suupson: I felt the witness may have wanted to continue with this 


The CHAIRMAN: You said you had one more question along economic lines. 


Mr. Smmpson: Yes, but I do not think the witness has finished giving his 
economic report. 


The CHAIRMAN: He had moved over the northland, and I was trying to get 


the debate more in line with the subject matter of the bills. 


Mr. WILLIAMSON: I appreciate the discipline of the Chair in limiting my 
speaking on the potentialities of the north, because I could talk about it all 
night. I believe in it So much. And this is an historic opportunity for me to 


speak my belief before the legislators of the nation. However, I shall try to be 


brief. 
We have talked about Keewatin, and we have said that the game resources 
are limited. But we do not know enough about them. There could be more 


in that respect than we believe. We have talked about the northwest of Baffin 


islands and of the Queen Elizabeth archipelago. We heard at a seminar in 
Monireal last fall an expert from the oil industry say that it would be no more 
expensive to equip and maintain a submarine tanker fleet with which to bring 
oil out of the eastern Arctic than it would be to build and maintain a pipe line 
in Alberta. That is an interesting fact. This was said by an oil expert. 

Baffin island is an excellent hunting area, and it is good for whale and seal 


hunting. Another valuable asset of this country is its fantastic potential in 


handicraft. 

- Keewatin, we admit, is economically the poorest in the case of game re- 
sources which are considerably limited, but it has tremendous economic poten- 
tial. In Keewatin the first mine in the Arctic was established. I know from 
the talk that goes on in mining circles that there are other really serious poten- 
tials in Keewatin. There is substantial exploration going on for gold and nickel 


- in Keewatin at this moment. There are considerable nickel resources not very 


far away from Eskimo point. And there are several known gold reserves. The 
possibilities of their being exploited are quite real. There is gold at Chantney 
inlet, and there are considerable mineral resources in Keewatin. When you take 
the whole of the north, with its game, and its mineral resources in base metals 
and precious metals, you will find there are people there capable of developing 
those potentials. 

Mr. Smuvpson: I have one more question. I think that possibly we are getting 
a little away from our order of reference in connection with these two bills. 


The CHAIRMAN: Could the witness not relate these economic potentials to 
the two bills and the type of government that would properly provide advance- 
ment for them? If he would do so, it would be helpful to the committee, because 
after we have heard other evidence, over a long period of time, we might be 
in a position to report to the house that they should pass another piece of legis- 
lation which is different from that which we have here. We are here to study the 
good and the bad. Could the witness not relate his remarks to this new. type 
of government, because that is what would be of assistance to the committee. 
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In what way do you link the possibility of the northwest with the legis- 
lation that we are studying? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON: I will be pleased to answer this. As I said earlier, I 
think the confidence of the capitalists and businessmen wishing to invest 


their money in the north would be greater if they felt the administration of — 


the north and the legislative decisions concerning the north were being made 


by people who are experienced in the north, who belong there and are com= 


mitted there. Therefore, I think the establishment of greater self-government 
in the north would stimulate the economy. This is why I started off by speak- 
ing strongly in favour of the intent of these bills and I am simply saying they 
need to be beefed up a little to give more self-government. 

I would like to speak in praise and gratitude to the people who created 
this legislature, and just say to them “let us be a little more wholehearted”’. 


The CHAIRMAN: What do you mean by the words, “a little bit more”? 
Mr. WILLIAMSON: More self-representation, more elected representatives 


on the territorial council of the northern people. This is the way in which I | 


would suggest the legislation be amended. 


Mr. DINSDALE: On that point too I would presume the witness would be 
strongly in favour of an entirely elected council. 


Mr. WILLIAMSON: Emphatically so. 


Mr. DINSDALE: Would that mean the exclusion of all the appointed mem- 
bers operating in the north? 


Mr. WILLIAMSON: I do not like to use a negative term here, Mr. Chairman. 
Exclusion means something negative. I would say the inclusion of the expertise 
and the dedication and interest of the appointed members as advisers. This 
House of Commons has many advisers upon which they draw to make their 
decisions, but the advisers are not the decision makers themselves. I would 
therefore suggest, Mr. Chairman, that the decision makers, the members of 
the council themselves, should all be elected northerners drawing upon the 
advice of the economists, the lawyers, the constitutionalists and all the other 
very fine people who can help in our northern government. 

Mr. DINSDALE: I would imagine Mr. Williamson is aware that the appointed 
representatives of the Northwest Territories council were formerly the deputy 
heads of the departments working in the north, so that the situation that pre- 
vailed in the past three years was a further step forward in getting away 
from centralized control in that the appointed members were not connected 
with the government as such. Would the witness feel that this is a desirable 
change, a move in the right direction, and would this situation change his 
attitude towards the appointed members? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON: Certainly, Mr. Chairman. The history of the territorial 
council has shown excellent progressiveness in terms of a gradual augmenta- 
tion of the elected representatives, and this intent still remains inherent in the 
legislation. However, I feel that we are ready in the north now for our form 
of government to democratically reflect the form of government which exists 
in the rest of our nation. Yes, I do agree, Mr. Chairman, that there has been 
good progress in the evolution of the territorial council. All I am asking is 
that this progress be stepped up. I am terribly conscious of the nations of the 
rest of the world observing as we Canadians strike a posture of democracy 
and progressiveness. I think they are watching us closely to see what we do 
with our own underdeveloped territory. I think we can put forward a good 
example and show good will by giving complete self-government to the people 
who are in the north without losing any of the expert advice available to us. 

Mr. Suvwpson: I feel the committee still has these two bills in front 
of it, and that it is our obligation to try to assess the situation. If we are not 
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going to be allowed to discuss economic situations in the east and the west, 
I can put my question in this way in order to make it relevant to what is be- 

fore us. Can the witness say, if these two bills are going to be approved by 
"parliament, whether he would feel there is any justification, or justification 
to any extent, in setting the border line between east and west where it has 
been planned to place it? 


Mr. WILLIAMSON: Mr. Chairman, I can only repeat what I have said be- 
fore; that is, that division of the Northwest Territories should be something 
_decided upon by the people most directly and permanently affected. If division 
is necessary, I would like the northern people to be consulted. It may be that 
_we would find, after much discussion and evaluation of the whole thing, that 
division is desirable. Personally, at the moment I doubt it as do many of my 
friends and neighbours in the north. We are awful individualists; we make 
up our own minds; we are not influenced by anybody else. I am not at all 
influenced intellectually or politically by anybody else on this matter in the 
north. Other northerners are equally independent. If there is any unanimity 
in their total opinion, this is not collusion; it is just that we all have the 
same northern purview of this problem. So, I would say to the member, 
let division, if it is necessary, come out of the deliberations of the elected 
‘members of a territorial council; let the present legislation or the existing 
assented legislation be amended first to create constituencies in the eastern 
- Arctic—and I would suggest three; and let these people, in discussion with 
their other elected representatives, decide the case in respect of whether or 
_ not division is necessary. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions for Mr. Williamson? 
Mr. WATSON (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): Yes. 
The CHAIRMAN: Very well, the committee is adjourned until eight o’clock. 


—The committee adjourned until 8 p.m. 


EVENING SITTING 
Monpay, December 16, 1963 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. 
| Mr. Williamson is still at the disposal of the committee and I think Mr. 
Simpson had some further questions. I believe Mr. Watson indicated he would 
have some questions. 


Mr. SIMPSON: I have no further questions at the present time, Mr. Chair- 
-man. 


4 Mr. TurNER: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I understood Mr. Williamson’s 
_ argument correctly. I understood him to say that there had been in the eastern 
Arctic at any rate, a certain lack of information or understanding about 
proposed legislation. An earlier witness before this committee who had his 
reservations about these two bills stated that he was not against the bills in 
principle, but so far as he was concerned the case had not been proven. 
Would the witness be of that mind? 


Mr. WILLIAMSON: Yes. This seems to be part of the complaint of many of 

the northerners who have had any opportunity to consider this. So far the 

i people who have suggested and attempted to implement this legislation have 

| not satisfied the people who live in the north sufficiently that this is the best 
possible move. 

; I would like to state now for the clarification of the committee that nothing 

oj I have read or heard in discussions in the north or here in Ottawa, in this 
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committee, in the corridors, or in the bathrooms, or in any other part of my 
experience so far in discussions has so far changed my feeling about this 
legislation. I have not been sufficiently convinced. Unequivocally I want to say — 
I believe that the best interests of the north will be served by retaining the 
territories as a unit, united in the confederation, with a totally elected council 
and a resident commissioner. I would hope that by this statement I have made 
my own stand quite clear. Nothing I have heard so far has convinced me to the 


‘\ contrary. 


Mr. TURNER: If I may with the permission of the Chairman direct my 
questions directly to Mr. Williamson I would ask Mr. Williamson this. You 
say nothing you have heard so far—that would not mean necessarily that you 
_ have a closed mind and it is conceivable that there might be administrative, 
economic and even sociological reasons that could justify the division, but so 
far to your mind the case has not been made? 


Mr. WILLIAMSON: Yes, Mr. Chairman, and I would hope that nobody here, 
with this great historic responsibility, will in all honesty approach this matter 
with a closed mind if we sincerely have the wellbeing of our nation at heart. 
I certainly would not say that I have a closed mind on the subject. 


Mr. TURNER: So it is conceivable that if sufficient administrative proof or 
economic proof were adduced to your satisfaction, let us say, your mind is 
still open to review and open to change? 


Mr. WILLIAMSON: Administrative proof and economic proof, but there is 
another form of proof I would require— ; 


Mr. TURNER: Sociological proof? 


Mr. WILLIAMSON: Sociological proof, and also the proof of the body of 
represented opinion of people in the area directly affected, in other words, in the 
eastern part of the Northwest Territories. This too I would feel is only right 
and democratic. Beyond all the other proofs, we have to have the democratic 
proof of the experienced and committed understanding and feeling of the people 
who live in the north. 


Mr. TURNER: Just as you have said that you have not a closed mind, I 
would assume that people who live in the eastern part of the Arctic would not 
have a closed mind either, and if the proof were sufficient administratively, 
economically and sociologically, they might be convinced, would you not say, 
Mr. Williamson? | 


Mr. WILLIAMSON: They might, but I would say there has been a great 
deal of opportunity so far for this proof to be adduced, for this proof to be pre-- 
sented, for the facts to be collected, for the inquiries to be made, for a very 
thorough body of information to have been collected from the people to justify | 
this move. Even then they still should have an elective say in a constitutional 
move of this nature, and they have not had it. So, unequivocally, I say I am 
against the form of this legislation at this time, that I believe we should have 
one united Northwest Territories with a fully elective council. I have faith in 
the members of the population of the Northwest Territories to serve adequately 
and intelligently on a fully elective council. I think it would be in the hands of | 
the elected representatives of the Northwest Territories to examine all the 
information which could be collected with the assistance of the administration, | 
of the universities, and of any other people who are concerned, and then the— 
decision should be in their hands. E 

Mr. TURNER: What type of newspaper is there in Keewatin? ; 

Mr. WILLIAMSON: I would very much like to see a newspaper published - 
in the Keewatin district for the Keewatin district, but there is not one at the 
time. At the moment there is an excellent newspaper called the Northlander- 
published in northern Manitoba, in Thompson and Churchill, which is circulat- 
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gq ing in Keewatin and is carrying a great deal of news about Keewatin. The 
_ Northlander is at this point serving as a newspaper for the Keewatin district 
4 and it is a very fine service. 


Mr. TURNER: How long has this been carrying Keewatin news? 
Mr. WILLIAMSON: A year or so. A dream of mine is to publish an Eskimo 


i language newspaper in our part of the north. 
BS Mr. TurRNER: Is there any locally originated broadcast in Keewatin? 


Mr. WILLIAMSON: Yes; I originate two. Every week from the radio station 
which serves the Keewatin district there are two regular broadcasts, a news 


and commentary in English about the region and its affairs and the affairs of 


the north, and one in Eskimo. In addition to this, again originating from the 
Keewatin area, there is an Eskimo language broadcast which is beamed on 


__ the shortwave all over the north including the district of Keewatin. This again 


originates in the district of Keewatin. , 
- Mr. TuRNER: Have these bills been discussed on those two programs? 


Mr. WILLIAMSON: Yes, they have been discussed in so far as there has been 
enough information to discuss. I should probably say there has been more 
discussion about the lack of information. 


Mr. TURNER: Are you the broadcaster in both these programs? 
Mr. WILLIAMSON: Yes. I have felt it my responsibility as a person with 


; access to the media, in the default of any other person willing to inform the 


northern population, to do my part in explaining quite objectively as much as 
is known in the north at this point about these bills and about their implica- 


. tions and about our hopes. 


Mr. TuRNER: Did you approach the Northwest Territories council about 


a this legislation when the Northwest Territories council was discussing it? 


Mr. WILLIAMSON: No, not the Northwest Territories council. 

Mr. TURNER: You did not appear to make any protest in the Northwest 
Territories council? 

‘Mr. Wittiamson: No. 

Mr. RHEAUME: Were you a civil servant at the time? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON: Yes. 

Mr. RHEAUME: Would this in any way have affected your decision not to 
appear before the territorial council and state your views directly. 

Mr. WILLIAMson: Mr. Chairman, I think both the last questioner and all 
the members here know about the rules and regulations of any civil servant 


self and certainly not through the public media—demonstrate his opinions about 
political developments or any thing else. At the time when the territorial 


council was meeting, I was a civil servant and of course I had my opinions 


but, like a good civil servant, I kept them to myself. 
_ Mr. TURNER: When did you leave the civil service, Mr. Williamson? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON: Last April. For clarification, Mr. Chairman, may we 
‘ discuss how my personal history affects this legislation? 
Mr. TuRNER: I did not bring up your personal history. Mr. Rheaume asked 
you if you were a civil servant. 
Mr. RHEAUME: I just wanted to help Mr. Turner to understand. 
The CHAIRMAN: Does the witness mean that he was the one who put it on 
foot? | 


Mr. WILLIAMSON: The questioning seemed to be turning away from the 


_ two bills to my personal history, and I was wondering if it was really germane 


to our discussion at this point. 
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The CHAIRMAN: I believe the questioning arises from the lack of informa- 
tion, and the point you made that in your position you were unable to approach 
the Northwest Territories council. Previously, you said, you couldfeither inform 
or disagree with the bill since you were a civil servant, and the questioning 
that went on tried to pinpoint at what time you had been deprived or relieved 
of the position in which you could not do this. I presume that is why the ques- 
tion was asked. 

When did you abandon being a civil servant? 

Mr. KORCHINSKI: In what year did you move into the territories? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON: My last move into the territories was in the spring of 
1960. 

Mr. KORCHINSKI: Was there a previous move? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON: Over the last eleven years I have lived and worked in a 
number of parts of the Northwest Territories. : 

Mr. KoRCHINSKI: Prior to that time, when did you first move into the 
territories? : 

Mr. WILLIAMSON: In the early spring of 1952. 

‘Mr. KorcHINSKI: Prior to that where did you reside? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON: I resided for a couple of months in Ottawa, having arrived 
in this country on January 4, 1952. I am a Canadian who was born in England 
and chose to become a Canadian. 

Mr. KORCHINSKI: Have you had any experience in residing in what might 
be termed the three prairie provinces? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON: No, Mr. Chairman, I have not resided in the three prairie 
provinces. My wife is a native of Saskatchewan and I have spent short periods 
of time visiting my family in Saskatchewan. 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: Have you ever heard of any expressions to the effect | 


that the prairie provinces, that is the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, might have been better served by amalgamation, by uniting in a 
common effort for the simple purpose of economically serving the people of 
that particular area? I am a resident of Saskatchewan and I have often heard 
it expressed that in certain areas we might have been better served if we had 
united. Whether this is true or not is a question which should be resolved at 
another time. I am wondering whether, if in similar fashion the areas of the 
Northwest Territories were to exclude an area which might not be economically 
productive at the moment, you think they may eventually find themselves in 
a position in which they will not progress as rapidly as the rest of Canada. 


It seems to me that, for example in areas like Alberta which might be ~ 


oil-rich and areas like the north of Saskatchewan and Manitoba, which might 
be minerally rich, and areas like southern Saskatchewan and southern Manitoba 
which might be rich in the production of grain, we might mutually benefit each 
other if we had united or combined together 50 years ago instead of separating 
into provinces. Perhaps it might have been better for the whole of Canada 
if these provinces had presented a common front. I do not necessarily agree 
with some of the expressions one hears to this effect, but do you not think 
this might be as true of the areas of the north at the moment as of the prairies? 


Mr. WILLIAMSON: Yes, I think the questioner is making a very good case 
for combining the riches of an area, and I think this would very well apply to 
the Northwest Territories. If the resources of the prairies were divided off and 
split up for convenience, there would be a definite loss. I think we can learn 
from this by applying the same principles to the Northwest Territories. 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: Is it your opinion that we have insufficient information 
on the western part of the territories or is it your opinion that against that 
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area we might consider the eastern part? I refer to the area commonly known 

as Nunassiag. Are we not perhaps in a position in which we are not too familiar 

with the potential of that area and that therefore we are unable to give a 
clear judgment of what is proper for that area? 


Mr. WILLIAMSON: Mr. Chairman, I believe this is true. A great deal more 
needs to be known now although we have some very strong indications of the 
economic potential of the whole of the Northwest Territories in terms of the 
fullest and most efficient utilization of all the resources, mineral, human and 
renewable, and by renewable I mean game. 

A great deal more needs to be known, and federal funds could be expended 
very, very satisfactorily in doing a great deal more basic research. I think in 
that way we could conduct our future administration with a great deal more 
certainty. 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: Would the witness care to indicate what he might con- 
sider the size of the population should be? I do not think it is really that 
important, but the point is to what extent should it develop and continue 
before that area should be in a position to decide how we could split it, or how 
we should govern that area, in a better way than we do it at the moment? 


Mr. WILLIAMSON: I think in terms of deciding this, if it is a matter of 
democratically governing it efficiently, the population of the Northwest Ter- 
ritories is already big enough; there are enough intelligent people there, with 
- enough commitments to the country, that they are capable now of exercising 
a greater degree of self-government. As to the total number of people that 
that country should sustain, I do not have sufficient economic information to 
answer thoroughly, but the possibilities are endless. 


Mr. KorcHINSKI: I do not think I intended to indicate that there should 
be a certain number of people in the area before they should govern themselves 
entirely. What I wanted to bring out was what development do you feel is 
essential before we can perhaps have a break from what our normal relations 
are with the territories? Should we have more development in terms of re- 
sources, or more development in terms of population, or should we just have 
perhaps one area being more active than another area, to indicate that it needs 
developing; the other will have to wait. In your opinion what is the criterion 
which will govern the split of the area or cause division? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON: I think the criterion which should decide this legisla- 
tion is the same criterion that affects any other democratic part of the free 
world; and that is the existence of people of voting age and maturity who have 
a right to decide their own affairs, in their own local area. In other words, the 
time for that is now. As to the normal relationship between one part of the 
country and another, much of the government of the north at the moment is 
directed by civil servants at Ottawa. These are very fine people, but they are 
not northerners, therefore they do not have the essential local knowledge. I do 
not think this is normal. I think it is abnormal. I think it is undemocratic, and 
it is time that we changed. 

Mr. KORCHINSKI: Is it the opinion of the people of the north that ean 
they are almost—well, I may search for words at the moment—living in a world 
that is different from the rest of Canada, or perhaps that this part of Canada 
does not quite understand the feeling of that part of the north, and of what the 
Northwest Territories comprise? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON: I think there are answers to a two-part question. The 

Northwest Territories and the population there are significantly different only 
in the degree of their superior intelligence to any other average part of Canada. 
I am speaking about the Eskimo people. I referred to them in my brief this 
afternoon. I am not debating their readiness to participate more fully. I think 
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the Northwest Territories are normal in so far as they compare with the rest 
of Canada, and that we are more and more becoming part of the total Canadian ~ 
community. I am a perfectly normal Canadian who happens to live in the 
Northwest Territories. There are lots of people like me. I do not think that 
we should regard the Northwest Territories as some other planet. I do not 
think we should expect the people, when they come down here, to put on some 
sort of show for the entertainment of the local people, such as to wear fancy — 
northern garb which is perfectly good in the north, but not sensible down here. ~ 
I do not think we should be regarded as performing bears for the south. We do ~ 
not expect southern people, when they come north, to expect the living and 
clothing conditions of Toronto. We actually have analogous living conditions in 
many ways. But I would agree with the second part of the question, or the 
inference in the second part of the question, that the south is inadequately in- — 
formed about the north, about its people, and about its needs. That is perfectly — 
true. 

I would like the record of this committee to contain words of the most 
strenuous praise for the public relation efforts of the department of northern — 
affairs, who more than anyone else have made the rest of the nation and the © 
world conscious of the north and its people, of its needs and its potentials. 

If we had not had this brilliant public relations work performed by the — 
executive of the department of northern affairs, the Canadian taxpayer would ~ 
not have so willingly supported this great drive towards development in the ~ 
north. But there is still a lot more to be done, and it is the responsibility of the 
Canadian citizen in the south to seek to inform himself. 

In reference to another point earlier about communications, communica- 
tions are improving there considerably, so there is no reason why lots of Cana- 
dians should not go north to find out for themselves, rather than keep on ~ 
going to Florida. : oa 

Mr. KORCHINSKI: I just want to make this point. If you look at the witness, 
you will notice that he wears a beard. I think this is symbolic of the north. 
If you noticed some of the other witnesses who came before us, I think you 
will have noticed that they appeared in the garb of the north. I think it is a 
great thing for the witnesses to come, and be able to represent that particular 
area of the north that is so much different. I think it is typical of the Cana- 
dian north. But leaving to one side their garb and their beards, I think 
the witnesses have given us in as clear a manner as they could an indication 
that their intelligence is far superior to that of some other people whom 
perhaps we may have encountered in other areas. But be that as it may, I — 
think whatever we can bring out is significant of the way the north has felt. 
Perhaps they want to encompass themselves into one complete area. Perhaps 
they feel that it would be better for them to live in a separated area. Do they 
feel—to put it clearly—that they are still not ready for separation from domi- — 
nance by Ottawa? 

Mr. RHEAUME: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order, could the hon. mem- 
ber from Mackenzie have time made available to him to read Mr. William- 
son’s brief which he presented today, and which covers all these points? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON: I can only repeat myself. I do not feel it is necessary, 
unless the committee, or someone else requires me, to defend my personal 
likes. 

The CHAIRMAN: It is true that Mr. Williamson presented a lengthy brief, 
which contains most of his opinions outside of further explanations he has 
given in response to questions. This has gone on since, roughly, I believe it was,. — 
four o’clock this afternoon. I am sure that the hon. member for Mackenzie — 
will appreciate that the committee is now more or less hearing a review of a — 
number of broad suggestions and matters of principle concerning problems in 
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the north. The committee is now hearing all this for a second time. So I think 
you will appreciate—not having been able to be here this afternoon—that pos- 
-sibly we may be a bit SOURIS to the witness in asking him to sort of 
repeat in some respects. 

‘ Mr. KorcHINSKI: If this happens to be repetition, I shall stop my ques- 
tioning. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON: I have reiterated my belief about the necessity for a 
united Northwest Territories with a fully elected council at this point. I hope 
I have made it clear. I would like to assure the member for Mackenzie that 
the north can enrich the Canadian community with more than its whiskers. 

The CHAIRMAN: That I believe. I have seen more whiskers in Toronto than 
I have on the witnesses who have appeared before us. Are there any Free 
questions? 

Mr. ALKENBRACK: Do you have any more copies of your brief? I was 
absent when it was distributed. I do not want to take anyone else’s. 

The CHAIRMAN: I have not, for sure. Has any member more than one 
copy? 
Mr. WILLIAMSON: I believe 35 copies were made available. 

Mr. RHEAUME: I think the spectators must have taken them off. 

The CHAIRMAN: Would the hon. members speak to me if they wish a copy 
of the brief? I am ready to lend my own, provided whoever borrows it will 
return it in the near future. 

Mr. KorcHINSKI: All of this will be printed in our reports, will it not? 
The CHAIRMAN: Oh, yes. 


Mr. TURNER: May I go on with my line of questioning to the witness? 
: The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

4 Mr. TURNER: Before you started to broadcast, Mr. Williamson, was there 
any local originating program in the Keewatin atea? 


j Mr. WILLIAMSON: No. Before I started to broadcast there was no locally 
originated program reaching the north. There were, and there has been for 
some years, an Eskimo program, which collected its material from all over the 
north including Keewatin, beamed to all the north from the northern service 
by shortwave. That program did include material from Keewatin, as it did 
from other parts of the north. This was a very fine program which was done 
3 by the northern service for information, and was handled by a young woman 
_named Ann Padula, who did a very fine job. 
i Mr. TurNER: You started to broadcast when you left the civil service? 
4 a WILLIAMSON: That is right. 
. TURNER: So you started in April of last year? 

oe . WILLIAMSON: Yes, I think so. 

. TURNER: If I understood your answers correctly, there is only one 
Bt ne newspaper in the Keewatin area, and it is published in Manitoba with 
certain news available to the people of Keewatin. 
Mr. WILLIAMSON: That is right. 
Mr. TurRNER: And there is your program as well? 


Mr. WILLIAMSON: Yes. 


Mr. TuRNER: Before that there was no opportunity in terms of general 
nm for the department of northern affairs to get their point of 
iew on this administration across to the people of Keewatin? 


Mr. WILLIAMSON: I would not agree with you. 
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Mr. TuRNER: If there was no local originating paper, and only one program 
in the last year and a half, how could it be otherwise? { 

Mr. WiLLiamson: I think that the department of northern affairs has 
shown itself to be unique and outstanding in being able to gain interest 
through mass media in the south via radio and magazines, and that these 
do circulate in the north as well. But it has appeared to be very ineffectual in 
its opportunities having regard to the north. For example, the radio could 
have been used and magazines could have been used, and also the members 
of the joint administrative staff in the north as well—they could have informed 
and could have been informed, themselves, about these developments and 
could have passed this on. As I suggested in my brief, the excellent services 
of the Eskimo translators of the department of northern affairs could have 
been put to use in publishing pamphlets, in publishing articles in the Eskimo 
language, and an Eskimo magazine, and the area administrators and the 
social workers and other people could have informed the Eskimo people by 
meetings, by discussion, by use of local circulars, and by other members of the 
staff who could have been informed themselves, as I pointed out in my 
brief, and by the departmental staff in the north themselves. 

Mr. TuRNER: You told us that while you were a civil servant, you could 
not express an opinion on the subject. - 

Mr. WILLIAMSON: That is right. 

Mr. TURNER: Would not the same apply to any other civil servants? - 

Mr. WILLIAMSON: Not at all. We are talking about opinions on the one 
hand and information on the other. My suggestion that straightforward, un- 
slanted, completely objective information is being disseminated by the gov- 
ernment in many ways all over the country, and in fact all over the world 
all the time. The information services of this government are excellent, and 
I think they should be put to use in the north as well. 

Mr. TURNER: Without admitting for the moment that there was not sufal 
ficient information, you mention department of northern affairs officers. If 
they had Siterpied to disseminate this information, would you not as a resident 
northerner have interpreted this as being civil service propaganda? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON: Not at all. I would like to say that I personally have 
great faith in the integrity of the employees of the department of northern 
affairs living in the north. When they are making an honest job of dissem- 
inating information, they should be understood. We are not as accustomed in 
the north to impute motives to every speech made as you are down in this 
house. We take people’s honest attempts at disseminating information as being 
honest. The individual decides all the time on what is propaganda, and he 
is usually able to identify it to some extent as compared to straight information. 

Mr. TURNER: In terms of your efforts since April 1962, to bring these 
things about, what have you done? ; 

Mr. RHEAUME: I think it was April 1963. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON: Yes, April 1963. 

Mr. TuRNER: What have you done in terms of informing them about these 
bills since April 1963? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON: In so far as I have had any occasion to do it myself i 
have simply passed on opinions or information as I have heard it. 

Mr. TURNER: Have you tried to get information? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON: Yes, I have written to Ottawa to obtain information. 

Mr. TURNER: Was information refused? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON: No, I do not think so. I have it in my brief that I re= | 
ceived information. 
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Mr. TURNER: Did you receive the information that you wanted to receive? 
Mr. WILLIAMSON: I do not quite understand that question. 


Mr. TuRNER: If you as a broadcaster in the north were interested in telling 
people in the Keewatin district about this legislation, surely you had means 
to get that information from the department of northern affairs? 


Mr. WILLIAMSON: Oh, yes, I tried to do it. 

Mr. TURNER: You did? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON: Yes, I wrote to the minister. 

Mr. TURNER: Did you get the information which you sought? 


Mr. WILLIAMSON: I got some information, but not all the information. I 
got such information as was available. I received a pamphlet to which I re- 


‘ferred in my brief,,a pamphlet which referred to the eastern Arctic as the 


residual part of the Northwest Territories. 


Mr. TURNER: You tried to follow that up with other information that you 
deemed necessary? 


Mr. WILLIAMSON: As I explained in my brief, I tried to get as much in- 
formation as I could. I do not pretend to have all the knowledge on how to 
get information. I do not claim to be a specialist in this regard. I am very 
humble. I am simply trying to find out. I admit that I may not have gone to 
the right people, although I approached the minister of northern affairs, and 
the Prime Minister, and I thought that was a fairly good start. 


Mr. TURNER: I am suggesting to you that you could have received all the 
information you wanted, and that we disagree there. 


Mr. WILLIAMSON: Excuse me, Mr. Chairman. I am not quite sure what the 
questioner means by the fact that I could have received all the information 
I wanted. I did get all the information that seemed to be available. 

Mr. TURNER: Other than your program and other than this newspaper 
that is published outside the Keewatin, is there any other means of com- 
munication with the 4,000 odd people who live around this vast territory, odd 
as opposed to even, not odd as opposed to normal? 


Mr. WILLIAMSON: Well, Mr. Chairman, I have explained that all the 


sources of dissemination; all the facilities for the dissemination of information 
-as exists in the south, are developing in the north. There is radio, there is a 


beginning body of newspaper journalism in the north, there is not enough of 
all this, and that is why we depend more on the Department of Northern 


Affairs and National Resources. This is where the department of northern 


affairs has done such a wonderful job in filling in the gaps in the facilities in 
the north. It has also done a fine job in public relations elsewhere in Canada; 
but it could have done a fine job in public relations in the north of Canada in 
providing the information on the development towards this present legislation. 


Mr. TURNER: I would suggest to you, Mr. Williamson, that as a broad- 
caster, with all the information available, you could have done—and probably 
have done—a fine job in telling your listeners all about this legislation. 


Mr. WILLIAMSON: I have done my simple, humble best, Mr. Chairman, and 
possibly the department and other people could have done something too— 
more than they have—at least that is what other people in the north think. 


Mr. TURNER: Except that the facilities are limited. 


Mr. WitLiamMson: I do not agree. When you imagine the volume of paper 
that pours out of Ottawa into the offices of all of the hard pressed area ad- 
ministrators in the north, among these bundles of paper could have been some 


information sheets about these developments. 
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As I pointed out in my brief, only two or three weeks ago, one of the most — 
intelligent and experienced and well informed staff members of the department — 
seriously thought that all of this that is going on here now was dedicated 
towards establishing two federal constituencies in the north. This is not because ~ 
this man is stupid—he is a northerner, and a very bright one—but nobody ~ 
told him. : 

Mr. TURNER: I have one more question. If I might, Mr. Chairman, I should ~ 
like to make a concluding statement on which the witness may comment, as 
I am sure he will. I am suggesting to the witness that had the Department 
of Northern Affairs and National Resources officers purveyed this information, — 
which after all would be an opinion favouring the legislation, they would have 
been open to criticism by this house for having entered into a political arena, — 
and that the prime means of distributing this information and circulating © 
opinion would be the communication media itself. 

Mr. RHEAUME: On a point of order, Mr. Chairman; the statement just made 
is incorrect as it is not necessary for the department of northern affairs to send ~ 
out information. I do not know what has been going on since April 1953 but 
this never used to be the case when I worked with them. 


Mr. WILLIAMSON: There seems to be a need for clarification in these terms. — 
Perhaps Mr. Turner and I are wasting the time of the committee with our own _ 
inadequacy in the understanding of semantics. I apologize for mine at least. © 
I believe that the department of northern affairs is sufficiently respected in — 
the north that when it makes completely unslanted, objective statements of — 
facts, this is accepted, and this should not necessarily be interpreted as prop- — 
aganda. . 

This term “political’ also needs to be clarified. If the department of — 
northern affairs had distributed information saying that the fine, outstanding, © 
Conservative party, the best party in Canada, has, in its great wisdom, decided 
to do this, this and this—for example— 


Mr. TuRNER: This is a highly theoretical assumption. 


Mr. WILLIAMSON: This would be propaganda. Or else, if, at the present — 
time, the present administration said “We are so impressed with the foresight — 
of the previous administration that we, the Liberals, are going to improve and ~ 
embellish upon this already excellent start by showing our great acumen ~ 
as Liberals”, for example, and this had been passed through the paper channels — 
of the department of northern affairs, this would be propaganda. However, — 
when you just make a straight statement of information, this is information and — 
it is done all over the world all the time. 


Mr. TURNER: Surely we are not talking about partisanship; surely if a civil — 
servant had actually informed on the division of territories, that would have — 
political content, not partisan content because there would have been those for, 
and those against. For a civil servant, a member of the Department of Northern ~ 
Affairs and National Resources, to have taken sides in that struggle, even by ~ 
way of giving information, that would favour the one side and have had a 
political content. 


Mr. WILLIAMSON: What about the help that the department of northern q 
affairs gave in simply saying, “We are going to divide the territories; it is 
decided, and you can choose a name’’? . 


Mr. DINSDALE: Can I put a question in at this point? Would the witness — 
agree that the problem of the lack of dissemination of information in the eastern — 
Arctic arose from the philosophy that he has referred to as the old residual | 
philosophy here this afternoon, to the effect that the eastern Arctic was more — 
or less written off as not being concerned with this whole question of greater 
independence and autonomy for the north? Therefore, it was included in any 
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discussions that went on in connection with plans for making this development 

possible. I present this question again, harking back to the article to which I 

referred this afternoon, the article in Macleans magazine of January 27, 1962, 

which was highly critical of the former administration for not acting quickly 

enough in granting the federal franchise to the eastern Arctic. I think perhaps 

it would clarify my question if I gave another quotation from this article, which 
is in quotation marks, and reads as follows: 


The native population have never had any form of political organiza- 
tion, and many of them simply would not understand what it means to 
‘cast a vote. They might be ready for the franchise in another ten years, 
but it would be a misplaced kindness to give it to them now. 


And the comment of Mr. Peacock in this article is as follows: 


The speaker was a senior Canadian government authority. He was 
explaining why 7,045 Canadian citizens, inhabiting an area as large as 
Quebec and Manitoba combined, would have no vote in the federal 
‘election expected this year. 


This was the attitude at the time the question of extending the federal 
franchise was being actively discussed. Had it not been for the initiative of 
the member for the Yukon Territory who first made this proposal in a private 
member’s resolution, we would not have had this expeditious action. 

Coming down to my question again, would the witness say that the reason 

it was not discussed was the failure to recognize the fact that the eastern 
Arctic areas of the Canadian north were actively interested in the subject of 
_ political autonomy and independence of action and were sufficiently politically 
_ literate to have been called upon to give some consideration to these proposals? 
Mr. WILLIAMSON: If I understand that question, Mr. Chairman, I would say 
_ I think it is true that the whole Canadian public has not sufficiently appreciated 
and understood, or even thought about, the readiness of its northern Canadian 
- citizens to participate in its political life. 
_ Mr. KorcHINSKI: I was just wondering, Mr. Chairman, if the witness would 
care to comment on the possibility of perhaps splitting the Department of 
Northern Affairs and National Resources into two sections: one being the sec- 
tion concerned with the sociological development of that area, and the other 
being concerned with the economic development of the area. If it appears 
- evident that the western area is going to be developed more quickly, then 
perhaps this one would be segregated within the department; that is, I would 
say it is not the whole area which should be separated completely but perhaps 
- more emphasis should be given to one area as opposed to another. Eventually 
the entire area could be incorporated using the same principles and ideas as 
might apply to the area that appears ready for development at the moment, 
- in terms of mineral and oil resources; whereas the eastern area might be slowed 
in its development. 
Mr. WILLIAMSON: I think some of the finest organizational brains in the 
Canadian civil service have already anticipated Mr. Korchinski’s intent there 
- in that quite some time ago the various faculties or divisons of the Department 
of Northern Affairs and National Resources were established to tackle right 
across the north the various types of problems. There is an industrial division 

which has done a remarkably fine job. We spoke of co-operatives; the industrial 
division is responsible for the stimulation and development of co- 
’ operatives. There is the welfare division concerned with human problems, com- 
( munity development who have been assisted in all these things by the adminis- 
A tration which is all things to all men. This type of division of function with 
: integration has already been organized in the department extremely well. The 
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breakdown has simply been the long line of communication between the deci- 
sion makers in the south and the people who carry the responsibility but git 
the executive authority in the north. 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: I did not quite get the breakdown. 


Mr. WILLIAMSON: This is on paper the categorical division of the depart- 
ment’s functions which is excellent and very well thought out. The failure 
of this is not anyone’s fault, it is simply geographical and sociological, in that 
the people who really make the decisions here in Ottawa are simply too remote 
from the day to day realities of the north. This is why, in relation to Bill C-83 
and Bill C-84, I am suggesting that the federal functions of the government 
which will continue to be performed, should be guided by the elected repre- 
sentatives of the northern people. 


Mr. TURNER: I would like to ask the witness whether he feels he is still 
short of information necessary to judge these two bills? 


Mr. WILLIAMSON: Yes, Mr. Chairman. I think I am, and I think everybody 
else here is short of information because the rest of the population of the 
Northwest Territories has “not been consulted, because the full sociological, 
economic and administrative implications of this whole move have not been 
fully analysed and documented. Yes, we are short of information because there 
has been no fully representative deliberation on this legislation. 

Mr. TURNER: So it gets down to this, Mr. Williamson that, as you said in 
response to an earlier question of mine, the case has not yet been proven so 
far as you are concerned? 


Mr. WiLLIAMSON: The case for the division has not been proven as far as 
I am concerned. 

Mr. TURNER: Because of a lack, in your mind, of the necessary administra- 
tive, technical, economic and sociological information? 


Mr. WILLIAMSON: And the information about the feelings of the people in 
the north as they may and should demonstrate them through the normal demo- 
cratic process that takes place in the rest of the country. 


Mr. TURNER: For the purpose of our exchange I will concede the latter 
half if you will concede the first half. 


Mr. WILLIAMSON: Yes, I would like to see the federally supported research 
agencies doing a great deal more fact finding in the north and providing this 
information to the elected decision makers of the north, | 


Mr. TURNER: I am relatively encouraged by your answer because it does 
outline to me that you still have an open mind about it if the case is proven. 


Mr. WILLIAMSON: Thank you, Mr. Turner. 
Mr. TURNER: Would that be a fair assumption? 
Mr. WILLIAMSON: Yes. 


Mr. Watson (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): You mentioned earlier 
in your testimony the adoption of proper safeguards for the preservation 
of Eskimo culture in the eastern Arctic. I would like to state that as far as 
our Indian population is concerned, the disappearance of much of our original 
Indian culture and the lack of progress of a large segment of our Indian popu- 
lation have been the result of the paternalism of the Indian affairs department, 
the inability of our Indian affairs department to encourage our Indian people 
to do things on their own. Do you see a danger of this happening with our 
Eskimo population at the moment in the eastern Arctic in your area? 


Mr. WILLIAMSON: The time of the committee and the truth can both be 
served with one word—yes. 
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Mr. WATSON (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): I will change the 
- subject now. I am sure you would like to spend the next half hour telling us 
about this, but I will go to the two last questions I have. 

You mentioned that you felt all the representatives on the council for 
the territories should be elected representatives. Do you not feel that because 
the money that is spent in the Northwest Territories emanates in one 

way or another from the federal government that the federal government 
should therefore have representatives on this council who are not elected 
representatives but represent the point of view of the federal government? 

. Mr. WILLIAMSON: I do not feel there should be representatives on the 
legislating body of the Northwest Territories making decisions on the expend- 
‘itures of federal funds any more than there should be federal representa- 
tives sitting on the cabinet of Nova Scotia or Prince Edward Island. 

: Mr. Watson (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): But surely the situa- 

tions are slightly different. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON: I do not think so; just in a matter of degree, just in a 
matter of historical degree. 

May I ask for clarification? 

Mr. RHEAUME: May I ask a supplementary question which would clarify? 

The CHAIRMAN: If. the witness does not understand the first question 
how could he understand the supplementary? 

Mr. WATSON (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): What part of my ques- 

tion did you want clarified? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON: I would like to discover the distinction that is being 
made in the mind of Mr. Watson between one self-governing legislative body 
which receives federal subsidy and another one. 

Mr. WATSON (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): The distinction in my 

_ mind is this. Almost all the money in the Northwest Territories emanates from 

- the federal government in one way or another; whereas the provinces have their 

own source of revenue. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON: So do the Northwest Territories, and they will continue 
to have a greater amount of internal resources; and these internal resources 
will amplify and multiply and accumulate so much the faster, Mr. Chairman, 
as I pointed out this afternoon, if the people who guide the economy of our 
country and invest the capital in our country have greater confidence in the 
government of the north by knowing that the government is in the hands of 
- northerners. 


| Mr. WATSON (Chavearcine Huntingdon-Laprairie): What is the percentage 
of revenue derived from local resources in the Northwest Territories? 


Mr. WILLIAMSON: I am afraid I could not give you an accurate figure, 
and I suspect this committee wants accurate figures. Perhaps this could be pro- 
vided by the member for Brandon-Souris or the member for the Northwest 
_ Territories. 

Mr. WATSON (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie) : Do you feel the lines 
of communication, both physical—and by that I mean air communication—and 
_ otherwise run from east to west? 

; Mr. WILLIAMSON: Communication of ideas? 

; Mr. WATSON (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): Yes both physical com- 
- munication and communication of ideas. Do you feel they run east-west of the 
Northwest Territories or is there a valid argument to your mind that, as far as 
: the eastern Arctic is concerned, the lines of communication run simply north and 
; south between Ottawa and the territory rather than from the eastern Arctic 
1 west to a central capital in the Mackenzie river area? 

; Mr. WILLIAMSON: The lines of communication between Ottawa and the 
ee have been built up because of the needs of government, because of 
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the need to send their representatives to Ottawa and back to the territories. — 
There were no established lines north and south across the Northwest Terri- © 
tories except the natural line of the Mackenzie valley, followed by Alexander i 
Mackenzie and by the meandering course of the Nascopie, the supply ship — 
that travelled around the Arctic from Montreal. These were the only lines of 
communication, but the eRe DONS population travelled east and west —the 7 
Eskimo people. 


Mr. Watson (Chateauguay-Huntingdon- Ratorateteys From the adminis- 
trative angle— y 
Mr. WILLIAMSON: Because power has been located in Ottawa, these lines 
of communication have gone north and south; but this is not necessarily to 4 
suggest that these lines are fully efficient. E 
Perhaps, Mr. Chairman, I could explain myself with a very short and — a 
simple example taken from an incident which occurred on the day I left my — 
home in Rankin Inlet, or the day before, when the local R.C.M.P. officer ; 
received a telegram from Yellowknife, 700 miles away—which in the north is © 
spitting distance, three hours flying time from Yellowknife to Rankin Inlet— — 
asking him what were the air strip conditions for a C-46 operation. A C-46 
is a fairly substantial transport aircraft. He replied asking for more informa- 
tion and heard it was a department of northern affairs charter aircraft. 
The local man representing the department of northern affairs, with great 
dedication and sincerity, knew nothing about this. Presumably if an aircraft of — 
that size is about to enter his area something fairly substantial should have — 
been prepared. Perhaps he would have to move a fair amount of equipment; © 
perhaps a fair number of people were coming to work in the mines; perhaps A 
he would have to interview some 10 or 15 men to find out about their health, © 
their wives’ health, their children’s health, which creates a lot of work. Per- — 
haps many things should have been done, but he had not the slightest idea when | 
the plane was due. He knew nothing and could do nothing. I am sure in Yellow- i 
knife something had been organized by the department and lines north and © 
south followed faithfully. 7 
The regional administrator undoubtedly had been in touch with the 
man at Port Smith. He was able to communicate with the branch office here 
in Ottawa, who themselves undoubtedly were working day and night and with 
a tremendous accumulation of paper, would take a few days to communicate 
with the Arctic district office a few blocks down the street, who in their turn — 
would be able to communicate with the regional administrator in Churchill, 
who is a very badly overworked man and has a great deal of paper to move, 
and in due course he would be able to send a memorandum to the area admin- j 
istrator in Rankin Inlet 700 miles away, who could tell him about the plane ; 
and what he should do about it—four or five weeks after the plane arrived. 5 
Mr. WATSON (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): So you feel, purely — 
from an administrative point of view, that there are things to be said for ad- — 
ministering the proposed Nunassiaq territory from Ottawa directly rather than ~ 
from the territory? ZI 
Mr. WILLIAMSON: Emphatically the opposite, Mr. Chairman. No, no, no— © 
and again I repeat, no. : 
Mr. TuRNER: If I might just interject, I have heard as a member of this 
committee, Mr. Williamson, all sorts of talk about the area of communication ~ 
between east and west. I took the trouble to ask the air transport board — 
to tell me what were the scheduled commercial air lines between east and — 
west and just for the record at this stage and for the benefit of the committee, as 
this subject has come up before, the result of my research is that there are Mu 
no scheduled commercial flights from east to west or west to east in the NaC i 
west Territories. y 
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Other than by charter, the only way to travel by scheduled commercial 


air line flights from a point in the eastern Arctic to a point in the western 
_ Arctic, for instance, from Frobisher to Yellowknife, and stay in the terri- 
tories without coming south, is to go from Frobisher up to Resolute via Hall 


Beach by Nordair, once weekly, and from Resolute to Yellowknife via Cam- 


bridge Bay by a twice-monthly flight. I have also been advised that there 


are infrequent flights to Resolute by Rankin Inlet and so on, as far as T.W.A. 
and Nordair operations are concerned this is a straight north-south flight. They 
all have a common terminal at Resolute. On a commercial basis the air lines 
have not been able to establish economic east-west communications. That is 
what I am advised. 

What I am worried about is that if the air force base at Resolute is with- 
drawn, as we are led to believe it is going to be from the recent statements, 
that takes out the whole pivotal point of whatever communication there is in 
that direction so that we are really talking in terms of what we hope the 
future may develop. In terms of actual economic fact, the transportation routes 


commercially and economically do not run that way. 


Mr. RHEAUME: On a point of order, I would like to suggest to Mr. Turner 
that the best way to find out what aircraft are doing in the north is to spend 
some time there rather than with the air transport board. The fact that cur- 
rently flights run from the eastern side and from western side north and 
south is because of the historically developed traffic which is to meet the needs 
of government administration, which is southern oriented and has had to run 
north and south. Just the movement of personnel moving north from south 


on junkets would be sufficient for setting it up. I have travelled many times, 


as a northern affairs officer does, from west to east. The bulk of travel that 
needs attention of the administrators is reached by charter aircraft, otherwise 
Canadian taxpayers would not be paying out $5,000 or $6,000 a year in charter 
bills for government officers so they can travel around. In fact then, the argu- 
ment that this is what exists now and therefore cannot be changed or would 
not be changed is not valid if the same number of northern affairs officials 
moved out of headquarters. Once we get self government in that country it 
would justify setting up a route east-west. 

Mr. Watson (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): I think we _ should 
have someone from northern affairs to give us some figures. 


Mr. TurRNER: I will volunteer that that will be done and that the so-called 


_junkets would not demonstrate the proposition put forward by Mr. Rhéaume. 
At the moment it is only north and south, and the only way you can go at 
the present time is by expensive charter flights. 


Mr. RHEAUME: It is nonsense. 
Mr. WILLIAMSON: May I leech a question out of this exchange and make 


an answer to it? 


The CHAIRMAN: This is on a point of order, and you are not requested to 


answer a point of order. I believe Mr. Rhéaume gave some explanation, but 
since he raised it as a point of order I believe I can say that the information © 
was given when Mr. Pearson was a witness—and if I am mistaken the com- 
_ mittee will correct me—that there is a newly established commercial air line 


from west to east. 


_ Mr. RueauME: Correction, Mr. Chairman. I made the point that air line 
- companies within the Northwest Territories are interested in developing this 


service and would develop the service if in fact the north were administered 


The CHAIRMAN: Then the Chair was under a false belief. You were inform- 


ing Mr. Pearson that there was an east-west service. 
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Mr. RHEAUME: This is the one that Mr. Turner says is going to be be se 
drawn when his government closes out Resolute bay. 


The CHAIRMAN: I believe he is referring to a service— 


Mr. RHEAUME: Commercial operators are going from a two sides of the 
territories to Resolute bay. 


Mr. TURNER: I am just trying to deal in terms of present facts not in 
terms of assumptions. 


The CHAIRMAN: I do not suppose the Chair is too well informed in ens 
of these flights, but I take it the committee can have the opportunity of know- 
ing what the transportation services are by air. Are there any other questions? 


Mr. DINSDALE: I think there was a question directed to the witness on this 
point and I believe he is trying to answer. 


Mr. TURNER: He has a very frustrated look! 

The CHAIRMAN: There was a question? 

Mr. DINSDALE: Yes, it was interrupted by a point of order. 
Mr. WILLIAMSON: I believe there was a question. 


Mr. TURNER: I have no objection to comment from the wee if you. . 


would like, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON: It is my impression that these now established lines of 
communication north and south were stimulated by the passage to a large 
degree of government personnel north and south from Ottawa. In other words, 


the government were responsible, because they had their headquarters in q 


Ottawa, for establishing to a certain extent these north-south lines—obviously 
supply lines had to come north and south. 


Mr. TURNER: Was it not basically an economic line from Montreal, north? 
Mr. WILLIAMSON: It was a defence line. 
Mr. TURNER: And then economics of mining came into it? 


Mr. WILLIAMSON: Yes, the department has substantially aided in this 
process by this movement north and south, and to my knowledge a Yellowknife 
operator has contemplated establishing a scheduled air line east-west taking 


in Fort Smith, Yellowknife, Baker lake, Rankin Inlet, Coral harbour and — 


Frobisher bay. In other words, he contemplates spanning a very large part of 
the whole of the Northwest Territories if an administration were authoritatively 
established in the north. Just as the government has stimulated a great deal 


of north-south travel, this operator, who is a businessman, believes that if © 
effective government were located in the north so there would be stimulated ~ 


travel east and west within the territories. 


Mr. TURNER: The government itself cannot make a scheduled air line 


feasible unless there are economic reasons for air communication. Except in 
those circumstances, government itself will not establish and cannot make 
profitable an air line. 


Mr. WILLIAMSON: This is happening, for example, in my own settlement — 
of Rankin Inlet: Eskimos are now passing east and west from Rankin to > 
Yellowknife. A year ago three Eskimos who went to the Flat river tungsten — 


mine in the western Northwest Territories had to travel from Rankin to © 
Churchill to Winnipeg to Edmonton, and then back up to the Yukon, to Watson — 


lake and then to Flat river. There is an increasing movement east and west. 


Eskimos are going also eastwards. Some have already gone and others will © 


follow to the new mining development in northern Quebec. Again Rankin 


Inlet is a pivotal point here, and it could equally serve as a terminus. People — 
are moving backwards and forwards across the north now in increasing num- — 
bers for work, for industry. As Mr. Turner has pointed out, government is not — 
the only agency which can stimulate travel, but just as a railway has been — 
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established in uneconomic parts of the north by government stimulation in 
the past and other industries have taken advantage of this, so I think we can 
assume that as economic determinants emerge, government, industry and all 
other interests would make use of east-west transportation lines across the 
Northwest Territories. 


Mr. WATSON (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): Do you therefore feel, 
Mr. Williamson, that the administration of Nunassiaq territory will be improved 
or rather maintained at a high degree of efficiency by north-south communication 
as opposed to east-west communication from a central point in the MEO 


area? 


Mr. WitL1amson: I do not believe I said that, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. ALKENBRACK: I have not been here at all the sessions, Mr. Chairman, 
but from the evidence I have heard here it appears that citizens of the eastern 


Arctic have not been sufficiently informed of the intentions of the government 


to legislate them into a separate administrative territory. Is that true, Mr. 
Chairman? 


Mr. WILLIAMSON: Yes. 
Mr. ALKENBRACK: They have not been sufficiently informed in your opinion? 


Mr. WILLIAMSON: That is my opinion, Mr. Chairman. It is not only my 
opinion, Mr. Chairman; this is the fact. 


Mr. ALKENBRACK: It is the fact that they have not been sufficiently informed 


-of the intentions of the government? 


Mr. WILLIAMSON: Yes, Mr. Chairman, I believe any member of this com- 
mittee could go north now and discover a large degree of ignorance about what 
is going on here today and the implications of it. 


Mr. ALKENBRACK: In our so-called older and better organized sections of 
the country we quite often revert to a plebiscite or a referendum to decide 
whether or not certain organized areas should be divided or united for adminis- 
trative purposes. What would the response be, Mr. Chairman, from the people 
of the eastern Arctic and of all the Northwest Territories for that matter, to a 
referendum or plesbiscite since all adults up there now are qualified to vote? 
What would be their response to a referendum for or against the division of 
the territories? 


Mr. WILLIAMSON: Mr. Chairman, I am in no position to predict the result 
of any formal electoral process. : 


Mr. ALKENBRACK: I did not ask the witness to predict. I asked him what 
would be the response of the people towards an opportunity in the democratic 


way that is pursued by the remainder of Canada. 


Mr. WILLIAMSON: I think that the population of the Northwest Territories 
would greatly welcome any democratic form of consultation on its future, 
including the way which the member has suggested. 


Mr. ALKENBRACK: The witness has still not answered my question. 
Mr. WILLIAMSON: I am sorry. 


Mr. ALKENBRACK: Would the people, the qualified voters up there, welcome 
an opportunity of a referendum for or against it? Some would vote for it and 
some would vote against it, probably expressing their opinion by ballot, 
whether or not to split the territories. 


Mr. WILLIAMSON: I am not in a position to speak for the whole of the 


% people of the eastern Arctic. But as one of them, and as one who has discussed 
_ it with a large number of them, I would think that they would certainly wel- 
come such a move. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? If not, then Mr. William- 
son, it would be definitely proper for me to thank you at this time for your 
long, and strenuous testimony. The committee I am sure appreciates your 
efforts in coming here. We know the trip was an arduous one, and we hope 
you have a lovely trip back. Thank you very much. 

I now call on the Rev. Father Louis Lemer, Father Lemer indicates that 


he would prefer to testify in French, so I presume he will proceed that way. 


I do not see any microphones in front of me. I wonder if the translator can 
reach my voice. 

Gentlemen, Rev. Father Lemer wishes to give his evidence in Frenoh: 
On the other head I hope that those who wish to do so will make use of 


their earphones. I would ask Father Lemer, in the same way that we have had > 


an opportunity to ask other witnesses, to be so kind as to give a few general 
ideas to the committee on the two bills in question. Father Lemer has read 
them and probably knows the general principles involved. I would ask Father 
Lemer at this time to give a general statement with regard to his evidence. 

Rev. Father Louis LEMER (O.M.I., Chairman of the Cambridge Bay Com- 
munity Association, Cambridge Bay, Northwest Territories): Mr. Chairman, 
I am sorry not to introduce my remarks in a formal way because I did not 
have the time required to write a brief. Later however I may have an oppor- 
tunity of referring to a brief which was prepared and recognized by the 
community council of Cambridge bay. 

As you know, Cambridge bay is right on the conventional, imaginary line, 
which was chosen as the division point for the proposed division of the terri- 
tories. In a certain way then we are more interested in this matter than other 
people, because it happens that we straddle the line in Cambridge bay, which 
is on the southern shore of Victoria island. We straddle the line which was 
proposed in these bills. It cuts the area in two. 


When we originally or officially got wind of this proposed division—this | 
came of course at a very late date—it was in fact made known to us very | 
indirectly and without proper information, as some of us realize. While we 


had no discussion of the bills we realized that we were primarily involved in 
this matter. 


As was explained a moment ago, some people have not wenhane made > 
themselves sufficiently aware of the importance of this east-west traffic. In our 
case all traffic goes east-west; all communication goes east-west; administra- _ 
tion goes east-west; and health services go east-west. As recently as last 


week we had five plane trips of from 400 to 500 miles to Cambridge bay. 
There was a very serious problem involved in this connection. We had 
a sick woman who was practically dying. We had to send these people to 
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Cambridge bay from several hundred miles away from Cambridge bay. This a 
I think shows that the administrative services could be more developed in ~ 


Cambridge bay itself. I think we should have more health assistance in : 


Cambridge bay. But the fact is that these sick people had to travel 400 miles. — 


After that, I travelled with them until ten o’clock at night, in a temperature ~ 


of 35 degrees below zero. These Eskimo sick people were put on a DC-4 ~ 
coming from Resolute bay, and they had to travel for 3 to 35 hours more to be 
reach Yellowknife and then to Edmonton. I have put this point before you. — 
I have not come really prepared. I have to take my mepnen ae from WES has @ 


come from previous elements. 


The CHAIRMAN: I appreciate the difficulty. I do not like to interrupt you | 


at this point, but the primary interest of the committee is concerning the type + 


of new government which could be approved for the Northwest Territories. — } 
The economic difficulties, the transportation difficulties may of course be vod 


cussed, but only in so far as they relate to the type of government involved. 
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The discussion you have heard with regard to the east-west communications 
was designed to determine if the territories should be divided in two; and if 


it was possible to serve the eastern part administratively just as well by 


a 


ea 
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ee 


i 
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having the capital in the western part of the territories. 


I have no wish to limit your evidence, but. the material in regard to 


hospitalization, accommodation, transportation, and the development of natural 


resources is not of primary interest to our survey. I think, if the committee 
will allow me to say so, we should limit ourselves to determining whether or 
not we should change the administrative set up in the territories as a result 
of setting up an eastern capital in Fort Smith, and to provide also the eastern 
part of the territory with a government with five appointed members and 
two elected members on the spot. That is the primary concern of our com- 
mittee. I understand it is impossible to do so without giving a little colour to 
our evidence, but the problem of hospitalization and the problem of trans- 


_ portation except in so far as they have reference to the type to be employed 


in the territories cannot be discussed as such in our evidence. 
Father LEMER: Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for this clarification. However 


- we are mainly concerned with this. matter of division. That is what I would 


like to insist upon. I have reference to the human point. It has been neglected. 
I have nothing against the administration as such. I have noted, and we have 
all noted, that the human point of view, the human interest of Indian and 
Eskimo has been neglected, and it is precisely on that point on which I was 
insisting when I spoke of the condition of these Eskimos. If there were a deci- 
sion made, you can easily say that is only 100 miles east of Cambridge bay 
and you would have a different administration from that to the west of Cam- 
bridge bay. That is why I referred to the Eskimo point of view, the human 
point of view. The Eskimo knows ee about this purely functional and 
imaginery division. 

In other evidence you have heard you have been told that for hundreds 
of years the Eskimo relationship was largely in an east-west line. In Cam- 
bridge bay we have Eskimos going east-west in trapping, and for other reasons. 
In summer we have ships going east and west. The Eskimos have understood 
nothing about the lack of information. That has certainly been dealt with 


by preceding witnesses. 


I just wanted to say that the Cambridge bay council recognized that there 
was no real and valid reason for bringing this division into effect. That is 
why when the council voted, some officials did not vote. But I learned that 


the majority of the council decided against the division, and I know that gov- 


ernment officials were of the same opinion as we were. That is the only point 


I would like to bring before you. That is why I have come before you. I must 
insist on the fact that this resolution is against this division. The Cambridge 


bay council is against it. The council consists not only of white men but also 
of Eskimos. The majority of the council are Eskimos and they are very ad- 
mirable people. When it was explained to them for the first time what it was 
all about, they understood. Of the Eskimos on the council at least 20 raised 
their hands and said they were against it. This is the second point. Since we 
do not want this division, would you like us to give our idea of a proposed 
solution? . 
The CHAIRMAN: The bills are designed to bring about division and to 
grant two local governments to the two areas, giving to one more autonomy 


_ than to the other, the western part being more autonomous than the eastern 
"part. If you have any general feelings on the matter, we would be glad to 
» hear them. ~ 


Father LemeEr: I have just explained that the whole council agreed that 


it was not in agreement on this division because all the Eskimos call their 
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country one land, and there is no reason at all to divide it. They said, simply, 


that if the land were divided, the whole administration would just be dup- — 
licated. They could see absolutely no reason to carry out this division. Even — 


the white people who live there feel that it is something that is merely creat- 
ing a complexity, or something that would result in complexity. I believe that 
is quite adequate as an introduction to my remarks. 


The CHAIRMAN: Father Lemer indicates that he will terminate his general 
remarks. He has provided a few facts which could be of assistance to the com- 
mittee in assessing the value of his evidence. Father Lemer has been a mis- 
sionary there for about 30 years, even though he looks rather young. That is 


the fact. He has worked at Baker lake, Coppermine, and at Cambridge bay | 


where he presently lives. He has visited a number of areas where the Eskimos 
and Indians live. He speaks Eskimo himself fluently. He is editor of a monthly 
magazine called .Nuna, which is published in the Eskimo language, and also 
in English. He is at the present time chairman of the community association 
of Cambridge bay. If the members of the committee have any questions you 
wish to ask, you may use your earphones and you will understand the transla- 
tion. I believe Father Lemer will follow the questions in English. 

Mr. RHEAUME: As a member for the Northwest Territories I received in 
the mail a copy of the resolution passed on December 5 by the Cambridge 
bay community association. I assume this was also sent to the Hon. Arthur 
Laing and others interested. I wonder if Father Lemer would care to read 
into the record at this time the wording of the resolution that was passed by 
his council. 


Father LEMER: The resolution reads as follows: 

At the meeting of the Cambridge bay community council of Decem- 
ber 2, the proposed division of the Northwest Territories was discussed 
both in English and Eskimo. The following conclusion was reached. 

Whereas this plan is being forced on us without consultation, repre- 
sentation, or our consent, and 

Whereas such a division would interrupt normal commercial and 
administrative ties east-west along the northern coast, and 

Whereas such a division would place an artificial boundary between 
the peoples of the north, dividing the Eskimo population, and 


Whereas such a division would set up the eastern Arctic as a colony 


controlled indefinitely by Ottawa, and would subject a large number of 
citizens of the Northwest Territories to an indefinite disqualification from 
voting for territorial government repersentatives, and 
Whereas such a division would cause duplication of administrative 
organizations and thus would increase the per capita administration costs 
in both sections, and 
Whereas such a division would prejudice sound planning throughout 
the north by creating a condition of rivalry between sections for govern- 
_ment grants and projects, and 
i Whereas such a division would deprive the people of the proposed 
Mackenzie Territory of the tax revenues of the potential oil and mineral 
resources of the Arctic islands, and 
Whereas such a division does not conform to the constitutional 
guarantees provided by the British North America Act of 1867 setting 
up the Northwest Territory, and 
Whereas the proposed legislation does not provide for civil courts 
and the administration of civil justice in the eastern Arctic, and fails to 
provide for other such important matters, and 
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% Whereas the name, ‘“‘Northwest Territories” is an old and historic 
J one, as old as Canada itself, 
4 Be it resolved that the Cambridge bay community council opposed 


the proposed division of the Northwest Territories and that letters stating 
our opposition be sent to the persons directly concerned. 
Mr. TURNER (Interpretation): You have written to me when I visited 
Cambridge bay, and if my questions are directed, to some extent, against the 
- resolution of your people, it is because obviously I for the moment represent 
the department of northern affairs. 
What is the population of Cambridge bay? 


Rev. LEMER (Interpretation): Three hundred and forty-eight people in 
Cambridge bay itself and in the adjoining areas. Cambridge bay is the centre 
of the whole area from the point of view of communication and health admin- 
istration. The area includes Perry river, Holman island, Bathurst inlet, Gjoa 
Haven, Pelly bay and Coppermine. This is one whole region. 


Mr. TURNER (Interpretation): Were the people who took part in the © 
meeting only from. Cambridge bay? 


Rev. LEMER: Yes, 348 people. 
Mr. TURNER (Interpretation): How many people, out of the whole popula- 
tion, gathered at this meeting? 

: Rev. LEMER (Interpretation): Twenty-five to 30, which is a pretty good 

proportion. 

qq Mr. TURNER (Interpretation): Out of the population of 340 or so, how 

many people are Eskimos and how many are whites? 

a Rev. LEMER (Interpretation): There are 200 Eskimos and about 100 are 

whites with the exception of the people working on the D.E.W. line which has 

its headquarters there. 

i Mr. TURNER (Interpretation): Of these white people how many work for 
the civil service? . 

Rev. LEMER (Interpretation): Most of them, but the majority are Eskimos 
and we make it a point of having a majority of Eskimos. The vice chairman is 
an Eskimo. 

Mr. TURNER (Interpretation): Was there somebody there at this meeting to 
explain the terms of these bills? 

Rev. LEMER (Interpretation) : I was the chairman and I made it a point 
to have the main considerations explained. 

The village council has an executive board and we worked on eihig brief 
which we discussed afterwards, as we are doing now. We discussed all these 
points one by one and we made the corrections, as necessary. This was put to 
a vote after a discussion of an hour. 

Mr. TURNER (Interpretation): Let us not mention names, but were there 

any civil servants there? 

Rev. LEMER (Interpretation): There were no civil servants. There was 

a schoolmaster on the executive, and the others were independent people. 

Mr. TURNER (Interpretation): Did you discuss with your member, Mr. 

Rheaume, this matter before the meeting where you presided as chairman? 

| Rev. LEMER (Interpretation): We did not even know that this was going 

to come up. It is only when the telegram came three days ago asking us to name 

a representative to come down here that we heard of it. I was chosen, being 

the chairman. 

4 Mr. TuRNER (Interpretation): Was there somebody there to represent 

the department’s point of view? 
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Rev. LEMER (Interpretation) : You mean from the Department of Northeny 
Affairs and National Resources? There was a representative there but he did 
not open his mouth. ? 


Mr. TURNER (Interpretation): Then the point of view of the department q 


was not expressed? 


Rev. LEMER (Interpretation): We would have liked to have some soi 
tion. This matter was talked of for the last two or three years. Any white 


person or any Eskimo could have found a better name. This business of a 


referendum on a name is childish. A lot more could have been said about this. | 


Mr. TURNER (Interpretation): And at this meeting, the point of view of : 


the department was not explained. 


Mr. RHEAUME: On a point of order, Mr. Turner established the fact that 
the department could not possibly have given a point of view. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is understood. 
Mr. TURNER: Thank you, Reverend Mr. Lemer. 


Mr. Cyr (Interpretation): You say there are 450 people in Cambridge 
bay? Is your mission limited to Cambridge bay? 


Rev. LEMER (Interpretation): It extends over the whole area, 100 miles east 


and 100 miles west, and as for the north it extends indefinitely because there AS} 


nobody there. 


Mr. Cyr (Interpretation): What is the whole population of your entire 
territory? sane 

Rev. LEMER (Interpretation): When we speak of Cambridge bay we speak 
of the whole area served by that. centre. Of course, by far the larger number 
of people is concentrated in the Cambridge bay settlement, but we should con- 
sider the whole as an area, including the village, the little settlements which 
are 50 or 100 miles out. 


Mr. Cyr (Interpretation): Cambridge bay is one of the most important 
settlements in this new territory. 


Father LEMER: As I explained a moment ago, we straddle this imaginary — 
line which the government is attempting to foist upon us. This will divide our — 
territory. Our territory will be divided in two. Some families will come under 


one administration and others will come in the Mackenzie district, so-called. 


You will see what will happen. There will be an administrator who will have. 
two types of paper to prepare and Eskimos will have to ask permission from one 


administrator in one area and as soon as they move into the next area to fish ~ 


elsewhere, they will have to discuss their problems with another administrator 
in another administration. | 

Mr. Cyr (Interpretation): Speaking as a missionary, you are probably the 
official who travels most in this territory, outside the employees of the depart- 
ment of northern affairs. 


Father LEMER (Interpretation): Yes, nowadays we do not travel as much 


but, though I do not want to boast, I can say that we know the Eskimos a lot 


better than other people. 

Mr. Cyr (Interpretation): You say it is only over the past few weeks that 
you have heard reference to this division? 

Father LEMER (Interpretation): It is only over the last few weeks that 
this has become serious. We heard about Nunassiaq but we did not know exactly 
what was at stake. We had no idea of all the problems involved in this division. 
It is only when we found out that there were discussions here in the house 


that we said, “Well, it’s about time we knew something about it; it’s high time — 
we informed ourselves on this matter.” That is why we have travelled 2,000 


ee 
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- miles to come here. That is why we spent two sleepless nights coming here. 
' Though, mind you, we have listened to interesting matters. However, you can 
see it is a little worrisome. 
i Mr. DINSDALE: Father Lemer, you made reference to the referendum on 
‘a choice of the names. How was this referendum carried out? 
Father LEMER: We were not involved in it itself because we are in what 
we call the Mackenzie district and because we had the sheets with the names 
_ proposed to us. 
« Mr. DINSDALE: Did you have some basic information to the effect that 
_ division was contemplated? Was there any detailed information as to what 
7 was involved in this division? 
4 Father LEMER: I would say myself personally that I had some, but what 
; about the Eskimos? Even the educated Eskimos did not know. It was not my 
duty to tell them what was going to happen. How much did I know myself? 
Not so much that I could tell them. 
Mr. DINSDALE: Were the Eskimos within your missionary area asked 
_ to vote on a choice of names? 
» 


Father LEMER: They were given a list and it was up to ages They were 


sis 


_ free to suggest a name, as I did myself. That is the least we could do and that 
- was the only thing we were asked to do; that was not very much. Then after 
' that we expected some information, but we were not told in that sheet of 
' paper what we were offered; indeed, it was not very much. 

E 


Mr. DINSDALE: I take it, Mr. Chairman, that the only question asked of the 
| _ Eskimos was as to the choice of a name; Here was no explanation. 


Father LEMER: None. 


4 Mr. DINSDALE: There was no explanation of what was contemplated in 
terms of the type of administration that would be involved in the new 
¥ Nunassiag territory or the new Mackenzie territory. 


Father LEMER (Interpretation): It is not up to me to answer Mr. Dinsdale’s 
- questions. I can ask him what was in that sheet and what explanation was 
7 given to the Eskimos in that sheet. I cannot remember exactly but I do 
remember it was not much. I can ask Mr. Dinsdale what was in it because 
' it was under your administration that this name was chosen, so you should 
be able to give me the information. What did you yourself suggest to the 
_ Eskimo? 

‘ Mr. DINSDALE: This matter was handled by the Northwest Territories 
- council and I think the problem—at least this is the information that is coming 
‘ out of the evidence—is that the eastern Arctic was not consulted in specific 
F terms with regard to the nature of the division. This matter was all handled 
by the Northwest Territories council. Any action that is contemplated by the 
q parliament of Canada merely reflects the wishes of the Northwest Territories 
- council. What I am trying to discover in these questions— 


Mr. TURNER: On a point of order, the piece of information Father Lemer 
is referring to was a federal document sent out from Ottawa. 


‘ Mr. DINSDALE: It was sent out by the commissioner of the Northwest 
q Territories. 

4 Mr. TURNER: Who happened to be deputy minister of the Department of 
‘ Northern Affairs. . vai | 
: Mr. NIELSEN: The resolution was sent out by Ottawa. 


Mr. TuRNER: The information about the names was sent out from Ottawa 
4 and was not a matter dealt with by the Northwest Territories council. 


Mr. DINSDALE: It was. 
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The CHAIRMAN: I am sure the witness cannot solve the problem that the — 
two members have raised. I think we should try to benefit as much as we can © 
from the knowledge the witness has. q 

Father LEMER (Interpretation): However, Mr. Chairman, another point — 
comes to my mind here. This little referendum did not include the Mackenzie — 
district and the Eskimos from the Mackenzie should have had as much to say ~ 
as those who proposed this division; at least I think so. 

Mr. DINSDALE: The point I am trying to establish in this questioning is — 
simply this: the reason that the former administration wanted a committee of © 
this kind was to clarify issues that have since come before this committee 
because, as I have indicated, the parliament of Canada was pretty well dependent — 
on the information that came out of the deliberations of the Northwest Territo= | 
ries council. 

Pursuing this question further, there has been a general feeling—and this — 
has been reflected in some of the comments or the quotes that I have given from — 
the article in Maclean’s magazine—of resistance to giving the federal vote to 
the eastern Arctic. It also suggests that there has been a feeling, in the southern ~ 
parts of Canada at least, and certainly in the parliament of Canada, that the — 
residents of the eastern Arctic were not capable of exercising the franchise, — 
either territorially or federally. What would your opinion be on that attitude? 

Father LEMER (Interpretation): Mr. Chairman, if I understood this prop- — 
erly, Mr. Dinsdale would like to know what is the position of the Eskimo with ~ 
regard to the right to vote. | 

The CHAIRMAN: No, he wants to know your opinion of the capabilities of — 
the Eskimos with regard to their right to vote in the eastern territories. 

Father LEMER: The right to vote was granted some years ago, but since © 
then the situation has changed a good deal. Eskimos are quite conscious of the — 
fact that this is far more serious than can be believed. Of course, at first they — 
did understand it was not a joke, but since then they have become increasingly ~ 
conscious of this fact, especially now the eastern part is included and now it is | 
represented in parliament. The situation is changing very quickly because of © 
the education now being provided to our Eskimos. 

Mr. TURNER (Interpretation): On that point, you are aware of the fact 
that these two bills extend the franchise to Cambridge Bay? 


Father LEMER (Interpretation): We have the right to vote. 


Mr. TURNER (Interpretation): You have it now, but these two bills give y 
you in Cambridge bay the right to vote for the territories council? 


Father LEMER: We have no representatives on the territorial council. 


Mr. TURNER: At least two members were provided with the right to vote. 
You have the right to vote federally, but you do not have the right to vote for 
the territorial council. 


Father LEMER: We do not have any territorial council. 


Mr. TURNER: But these two bills would give you the right to vote for a 
council. 


Father LEMER: Of course, that is a requirement. x 


Mr. NIELSEN: Do you think that any Canadian has the right to determine 
whether any other Canadian has the right to vote? 


Father LEMER: Well! 


The CHAIRMAN: Do you feel that that question falls within the realm off 
Z 
this witness? You are asking for legal advice. 


Mr. NIELSEN: No, I am asking a question on a matter of justice. 
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Mr. TurNER: I think the question to Father Lemer was not directed in 
any condescending way. Presently under the territorial constitution there is 
no right to vote territorially given to the people of Cambridge bay. I think the 
two bills at least improve that situation. I make no comment one way or the 
other on whether one citizen has the right to determine whether another 
“citizen has the right to vote. 

; The CHAIRMAN: Was your question supplementary? 

yi Mr. NieEtsen: No. I merely suggested it to the witness. But I will do it 
directly. I say that no Canadian has the right to determine whether any other 
Canadian has the right to vote. 

‘ Mr. DINSDALE: Supplementary to the point raised by Mr. Nielsen, I think 
: this is the essence of our problem here: the recommendations for a Northwest 
territorial council without reference to residents of the eastern Arctic. I think 
Bcc have established this point beyond peradventure now. 

The CHAIRMAN: Through your indirect testimony, yes, but not through 


1 the witnesses. 


Mr. Drnspate: I will ask this question of the witness, then: I take it from 


Father Lemer’s evidence here that the residents of the eastern Arctic were . 


“not consulted in any detail, or were not consulted at all as to their wishes in 
this matter of giving more autonomy to any government of the north, and 
particularly in regard to dividing the territory. I think Father Lemer has 
already made this point. Am I correct in that? 
; Father LEMER: You have me all mixed up. Would you mind repeating 
Bs question? % 
4 Mr. DINSDALE: I shall repeat it. Briefly, I think you have indicated in your 
Beene tonight that the residents of the eastern Arctic, particularly the Eskimo, 
were not consulted as to their wishes, and on how greater independence was to 
b be achieved in the government of the north. The Eskimos were not consulted 
in this regard. , 

Father LEMER: Mr. Chairman, I have insisted on the fact that we simply 
asked for their opinion on the name to be chosen for the new territory. Other- 
wise I cannot see what the submission was drafted for, or what is the actual 
meaning of the proposed division. 

q Mr. RHEAUME: Under the proposed legislation the people at Cambridge 
bay would be given the territorial vote. But the people at Gjoa Haven, and 
‘Spence bay, and Pelly bay would not have an opportunity to vote even on 
the eastern side. Does the Father have any comments to make on that situation? 

Father LEMER: Mr. Chairman, that is indeed the case. Those Eskimos who 
live just next to Cambridge bay, but east of Cambridge bay, they would not 
have the privilege of voting, as you have said. 

7 Mr. NIELSEN: I think they should have it. Do you think the Eskimos there 
“should have the right to vote for the territorial council? 

Father LEMER: The Eskimos are Canadian citizens, and to an ever increas- 
pre degree we must admit that they are conscious that they havea role to 
play, and they want to be consulted. This has happened over a few short years. 

We have seen Eskimo children who well understand their duties as citizens. 
Mr. Watson (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): You said that the 
proposed division passes a new line east of Cambridge bay. 

Father Lemer: It is 100 miles, but it is still in the Cambridge bay area. 


Mr. Watson (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): Could you give us an 
idea of the number of Eskimos who live beyond the congested border and who 
might like to move to and from Cambridge bay? 
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Father Lemer: You mean those Eskimos who belong to the Gjoa Haven 
settlement? . 4 | 

Mr. Watson (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): I mean those Eskimos 7 
who go to and fro beyond the border. 9 

Mr. TURNER: Those people who travel across the border. 

Father LEMER: This happens every day. a 

Mr. WATSON (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): Do a large number — 
of Indians go beyond this border? Does this number increase every year, or — 
are there just a dozen or so? ; 

Father LEMER: You cannot count Eskimos by the hundreds, but all these © 
settlements east are really just one with Cambridge bay; they belong to the © 
same families. They come to Cambridge bay to buy and to trap; the children © 
come to Cambridge bay to go to school. From Inuvik or Yellowknife there 7 
is continuous movement to and from. 4 

Mr. WatTSOoN (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): What is the possibile 
maximum of Eskimos who would be affected by the division? Would it be — 
200 or 300 or more? 

Father LEMER: Two or 300; that is a large population in that country. 
But just think, in ten years sae population might double, and in 25 to 30 5 
years this figure might double again. But it is a fact that our Eskimo = 
is one land, as far as Spence bay anyway. And if you want a division, I would 
advise you to stick to Baffin land, and that is also in the Resolute area. 

Mr. Watson (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): You belong to the@ i 
Oblate order? 

Father LEMER: Yes. . 

Mr. Watson (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): What is your pointy 4 
of view with respect to administration in the order? Do you think it would 7 
complicate your administration? 

Father Lemer: No. The fact is that our organization is exactly one, and j 
from the religious point of view, the point of view of our division goes sloneal P 
102; but this has never been satisfactory because of Cambridge bay and Pelly © 
bay, and that is why every day I am in radio contact with those fathers in 3 
the east. | . 

Mr. TURNER (Interpretation): Your good advice should be sought in Rome. q 

Rev. LEMER (Interpretation): We have been asked our advice over the : 
last 35 years but nothing has happened. ? 

Mr. Watson (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie) (ittetoren ene Did | 
you say that the proposed division follows the ecclesiastical division of the : 
territories? 

Rev. LEMER (Interpretation): Yes, between Keewatin and the Mackenziaas 
district, but when you look at the coast you have to include Gjoa Haven, ‘ 
Spence bay and the Eskimos who are to the east of Cambridge bay. When we 
were dealing here with the ecclesiastical division of the territories, we have © 
considered that these settlements to the east should be included we the p : 
diocese on the Arctic shore. a 

Mr. TURNER (Interpretation): Why were the two dioceses originally — 
divided i in this way? 4 
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Rev. LEMER (Interpretation): It is a very old division. This was done even 
before there were missions on the Arctic shore. Everything was directed 
towards the north at that time and we merely followed the general motion. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions? 
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Reverend Father, the committee is very grateful to you, and I think we will 


_all agree if I offer you our thanks. The decisions which will be taken I hope, 


will satisfy all those points of view on which you have given us information. 

Should we inquire as to the willingness of Judge Sissons, or his anxious- 
ness, to testify tomorrow or on Wednesday? Our next meeting was officially 
called on Wednesday, but I suppose we should pay some attention to the wishes 


of our witnesses. 


Judge SISSONS: I would like to be heard tomorrow, if possible. 
The CHAIRMAN: The Chairman will try to induce the committee to hold 


a meeting tomorrow. 


Mr. TURNER: Can the Clerk advise us what are the competing committees? 
There is a difficulty because of all the committees sitting at this late date, and 
we might have difficulty in forming a quorum. 


Judge SISSONS: I am here; I am not going back. 

The CHAIRMAN: Could you wait until Wednesday? 

Mr. deWEERDT: I am at your disposition, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. TURNER: Are these two gentlemen the only witnesses we have? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, and we do not expect any others from the north. We 
will have to ask you to-enjoy the capital a little bit longer and to be with us 
on Wednesday morning at nine o’clock. 


Mr. RHEAUME: Are we not meeting tomorrow if we can get a quorum and 


if there is a room? 


The CHAIRMAN: The Clerk says there is no room definitely, but I presume 
there are seldom more than 13 or 15 people at the meeting. We could possibly 
find a room suitable, and we would not need interpretation. I will ask the Clerk 


_to try to locate a room large enough to accommodate those who are normally 
here. A meeting will be called at four o’clock tomorrow. 


TUESDAY, December 17, 1963 


The CHAIRMAN: Good afternoon gentlemen. I believe we now have a 


- quorum. We may now proceed. Our first witness to be called is his hon. Judge 
Sissons. Would you come forward, sir, and make yourself comfortable here? 


Gentlemen, Judge Sissons is the judge of the territorial court of the North- 


west Territories and has been since 1955. His work, of course, necessitates much 
- travelling in the Northwest Territories and I am quite sure that the members 
of this committee will appreciate knowing something of the points that the 


judge will bring to the attention of the committee. 
Are there any comments? 


Mr. TurRNER: Mr. Chairman, I should like at the outset to repeat what I 
said at the time this committee considered the invitation which was extended 


Eat the insistence of the member for the Northwest Territories to testify before 
this committee. At the time the committee, following the representation of the 
member for the Northwest Territories, invited Judge Sissons, I took exception 


to calling a judge before a parliamentary committee which had to deal with 


political and administrative matters which do involve a difference of opinion 


and do involve potential controversy in the north, which is the very jurisdiction 
over which Mr. Justice Sissons, as chief of the territorial court, presides. 
I did not vote against the motion at that time because I took the position 


that if the committee in its collective judgment wanted to hear as wide an ex- 


pression of opinion as possible, then I would accede to that collective wish of 


the committee, although with reluctance, and as much as I look forward 
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possibly this afternoon to examining the judge, which, as he will admit, — 
is unique in any lawyer’s experience, I repeat the same reservations I had in 
respect of the appropriateness of this committee examining the chief judicial 
officer of the north in respect of matters affecting the two bills now before us 
which involve political and administrative consequences for the north. 

I say that without any intent of disrespect to our witness. However, I place 
these remarks on the record because I feel we have an unusual situation in © 
the appearance of Mr. Justice Sissons. 

_ The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much. Are there any further obeercanines 

Mr. RHEAUME: Mr. Chairman, I should like to add to that statement. I~ 
agree it is unusual for-a judge of a court to appear before a committee, but I ~ 
think we are also dealing with a most unusual piece of legislation in that 50 | 

i 
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per cent of this country ~has yet to enter confederation, so that the unusual — 
aspects of the case are becoming more and more apparent with each witness 4 
we hear. For that reason I am happy that Mr. Turner recognizes the unusual | 

elements and has agreed to the motion to hear Judge Sissons. a 


(id 
i 
Mr. Doucett: This is also a very important matter, Mr. Chairman. ' 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further comments? 

Thank you, gentlemen. 5 

I am happy that something has been said on tise record concerning the 1 
unusual circumstances with which we are now faced. I can only say that I do 
appreciate the comments made by the members. Of course I trust that his hon- : 
- our will realize the situation as indicated briefly by the remarks of the mem- 4 
bers. I request that we proceed possibly in a wise fashion, and I am sure ~ 
that the witness will make every effort to do the same. Perhaps the witness 
knows better than the Chairman that there are certain things that can be done 
in the face of this type of difficulty. Our committee is entitled to sit in camera, | 
for instance. I do not see that there is any necessity in this regard. 3 4 

Perhaps the members of this committee will accept any suggestions made ~ 
by the witness in respect of matters being discussed which touch upon a domain ~ 
which he feels he should not enter. ql 

With those remarks which I have made simply to assist our witness, I 
would like now to invite Judge Sissons to make some general remarks, if he © 
thinks that is appropriate at this time. 

Hon. Mr. Justice John H. Sissons (Judge of the Territorial Court): Mr. — 
Chairman and gentlemen, I am here because I was asked to appear before this — 
committee. I can assure Mr. Turner that it is not embarrassing to me. I am not — 
at all easily embarrassed I do not think that it could conceivably be of any — 
embarrassment to the administration of justice in the Northwest Territories. 

What I have to say will be confined to just one issue which I understand — 
to be the crucial issue before this committee, and that is: what kind of a govern- © 
ment should there be in the Northwest Territories; whether it should be along © 
the lines of the two bills being studied by this committee, or whether it should — 
be along the present lines, or some other line. . 

A number of side issues could be touched upon, in respect of which mem- — 
bers might wish to examine me, but I want to make it clear that I have no © 
intention of entering into any controversy on these side issues. I want to stick ~ 
closely, and be allowed to stick closely, to that one issue which I feel is before 
this committee, and that is the constitutional issue in respect of the government ~ 
of the Northwest Territories. I do not want to get away from that subject at all. © 

To add to what the Chairman has been kind enough to say about me, I © 
should like to refer to this map I have on the wall. This is a map I keep pinned ~ 
up in my office at home. I thought it would explain my circuits in the north © 
and would explain the perspective I have in these matters. My perspective is, — 
of course, that of an individual within the territories. I think one in the terri- ~ 


~~. 
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i tories is bound to have a little different perspective from one from the outside. 


I thought also it would explain that I am of the north and have been of the 
north for a good many years. 

When I was a practicing lawyer I practised in this area here in the Peace 
river country from 1929 for 25 years. I was a member for Peace river from 
1940 to 1945. During that term I was, of course, and at all times, very interested 
in the development of the north. 

Following my defeat in 1945 I was appointed a judge in southern Alberta, 
and was chief judge of the district court of southern Alberta for nine years. 
I was then asked to take on this job in the Northwest Territories, and I was very 
pleased and proud to do so. I have derived a great deal of interest and a great 
deal of pleasure from being the first judge of the Northwest Territories, and 
conceivably if these bills go through I will be the last judge of the territorial 
court of the Northwest Territories; for, of course, that court would cease to 


exist if these bills go through. If these bills go through there will be no terri- 


torial court of the Northwest Territories. I do not suppose anyone is very 
happy at their own funeral, and I will not feel particularly happy when the day 


arrives when I cease to be the judge of the Northwest Territories—but that 
is really an aside. 


That is all I have to say by way of introduction in a preliminary way. 
I want to say something about the historical background of the Northwest 
Territories, and I have to go back—as I have in a number of decided cases— 


to the royal proclamation of October, 1763. By this royal proclamation of 


October 7, 1763, cited in the statutes of Canada as the first of Canada’s con- 


_ stitutional acts and documents, lands in the Northwest Territories were _re- 


served to the Indians as their hunting grounds; and others were forbidden, 
on pain of royal displeasure, from purchasing or taking possession of any of 
the lands so reserved; and the proclamation did further strictly enjoin and 
require all persons whatever who had either wilfully or inadvertently seated 
themselves upon any such lands, forthwith to remove themselves from such 
settlements; and it was provided that if at any time the said Indians should 


- be inclined to dispose of the said lands that purchases of the said lands could 


be made only by and in the name of the crown at some public meeting or 
assembly of the said Indians; and in case the lands should be within the limits 


of any proprietary government, they should be purchased only for the use and 
in the name of such proprietaries. Eskimos were considered as a tribe of 


Indians. 

This royal proclamation has been often called the charter of Indian rights, 
but like many another charter it did not create any rights, but rather affirmed 
old rights. The Eskimos had their aboriginal rights through use and occupation 


_ from time immemorial. There is no treaty with the Eskimos; there never has 

been any attempt to negotiate a treaty, and there never has been a public 
- meeting or assembly of the Eskimos in an endeavour to acquire their lands, and 
_ their rights to those lands have never been extinguished. 


Section 146 of the British North America Act 1867 reads as follows: 
146. It shall be lawful for the Queen, by and with the advice of 
Her Majesty’s most honourable privy council...on address from the 
houses of the parliament of Canada to admit Rupert’s land and the 
northwestern territory, or either of them, into the union, on such terms 
and conditions in each case as are in the address expressed, and as the 
Queen thinks fit to approve, subject to the provisions of this act. 


An address was presented to Her Majesty the Queen from the Senate 
and House of Commons of the Dominion of Canada, signed by the Speaker of 
the Senate on December 17, 1867, and by the Speaker of the House of Commons 
on December 16, 1867. 
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This address which contains the terms and conditions upon which Rupert’s 


land and the northwestern territory were admitted into the union reads as 


follows—and although I have set out in these notes of mine the different 


provisions in that address, I am only going to refer to one or two of those 


conditions. One of those conditions was: 


That the welfare of a sparse and widely cdaitored ‘RoBuIaTO of 
British subjects of European origin, already inhabiting these remote 


and unorganized territories, would be materially enhanced by the — 
formation therein of political institutions bearing analogy, as far as 


circumstances will admit, to those which exist in the several provinces 
of this dominion. 


I want to stress that it is one of the conditions in that address that that 
territory on admission into the union would have political institutions bearing 
analogy to those which exist in the other provinces. 


Then there is the further clause: 


That in the event of Your Majesty’s government agreeing to transfer 
to Canada the jurisdiction and control over the said region, the govern- 
ment and parliament of Canada will be ready to provide that the legal 
rights of any corporation, company or individual within the same shall 
be respected, and placed under the protection of courts of competent 
jurisdiction. 


And this is very important: 
And furthermore that, upon the transference of the territories in 


question to the Canadian government, the claims of the Indian tribes 


to compensation for lands required for purposes of settlement will be 


considered and settled in conformity with the equitable principles which 
have uniformly governed the British crown in its dealings with the — 


aborigines. 


This last condition has not been complied with so far as the Indians and ~ 


Eskimos of the present Northwest Territories are concerned. 


Rupert’s Land Act 1868 provided power to accept surrender of all or any ~ 
of the lands, territories, rights, privileges, liberties, franchises, powers and — 


authorities of the Hudson’s Bay Company within Rupert’s land. 


In the agreement between the delegates of Canada and the Hudson’s Bay ~ 
Company, it was agreed by Canada’s delegates Joseph Cauchon, Speaker of — 


the Senate, and James Cockburn, Speaker of the House of Commons: 


That upon the transference of the territories in question to the 
Canadian government it will be our duty to make adequate provision 


for the protection of the Indian tribes whose interests and well being are — 


involved in the transfer and we authorize and empower the governor 
in council to arrange any details that may be necessary to carry out the 
terms and conditions of the above agreement. 


This was ratified by the Senate and House of Commons. 


Resolved that upon the transference of the territories in question 
to the Canadian government, it will be the duty of the government to 
make adequate provision for the protection of the Indian tribes whose 
interests and well being are involved in the transfer. 


I want to make it clear, of course, that when I say “Indian tribes”, that ~ 


of course includes Eskimos. 


This pledged duty has not been performed in regard to the Indians and 


Eskimos of the Northwest Territories. 
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The temporary Government of Rupert’s Land Act 1869 recited that it was 
expedient to make some temporary provision for the civil government of the 
territories until more permanent arrangements could be made, and provided 
for the temporary government of Rupert’s land and of the Northwestern ter-— 
ritory on admission to the union or Dominion of Canada, and provided that 
the said territories when admitted should be styled and known as the North- 


_ west Territories. 


It is also provided for the appointment of a lieutenant governor to adminis- 
ter the government under instructions from time to time given him by order 
in council. The Governor General might, with the advice of the Privy Council, 
constitute and appoint, by warrant under his sign manual, a council of not 
exceeding fifteen nor less than seven persons, to aid the lieutenant governor 
in the administration of affairs, with such powers as might from time to time 
be conferred upon. them by order in council. It was provided that this act 
should continue in force until the end of the next session of parliament. 


There was an order of Her Majesty in council on the 23rd day of June, 1870, 
admitting Rupert’s Land and the North-Western Territory into the union “upon 


4 the terms and conditions set forth in the first hereinbefore recited address.” 


The Manitoba Act, 1870, provided for the organization of part of the said 


_ territories as a province to be called the province of Manitoba. Section 35 of the 


act provided that the lieutenant governor of Manitoba should be appointed by 


commission under the Great Seal of Canada as lieutenant governor of the 


Northwest Territories. Section 36 of the act provided that the temporary gov- 


ernment of Rupert’s Land Act, 1869, be re-enacted, extended and continued in 
_ force until the first day of January, 1871, and until the end of the session of 


parliament then next succeeding. 
In December, 1872, Lieutenant Governor Morris of Manitoba was com- 


missioned to act as lieutenant governor of the territories with a council of 
11 members. 


The ‘more permanent” form of government and administration set up in 
the Northwest Territories in 1872 was in accordance with the terms and con- 


_ ditions of the admission of the territories into the union and bore analogy to 
- those which existed in the provinces. 


The seat of government was in the territories. 
There was a lieutenant governor appointed by the governor in council who 


| held office during pleasure whose duty it was to administer the government 


under instructions from time to time given him by the governor in council or 
by the Secretary of State of Canada. 
There was a legislative assembly composed at first of 26 members elected 


to represent the various electoral districts, with powers similar to those given 
to provincial legislatures. The legislative assembly should not adopt or pass 


any vote, resolution, address or bill for the appropriation of any part of the 


_ public revenue or of any tax or impost to any purpose that had not been first 
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recommended to the assembly by message of the lieutenant governor in the 
session in which such vote, resolution, address or bill was passed. | 
There was an executive council to aid and advise in the government of 


the territories, and the persons who were to be members of the council were, 


from time to time, chosen and summoned by the lieutenant governor, and the > 


members thereof might, from time to time, be removed by the lieutenant gov- 
—ernor. By 36 Vict. C. 6, the membership of the council was increased to a 
maximum of 21 instead of 15, the minimum remaining at 7. 


¥ 
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Members of the executive council were made the heads of and presided 


_ over the departments of government, consisting, at first, of (a) the office of 


- 


i commissions. 
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the executive council; (b) the department of the attorney general; (c) the 
department of the territorial secretary; ‘va 
(d) the Department of the treasury; . ) > 
(e) the Department of Public Works; re? a 
(f) the Department of Agriculture; 
(g) the Department of public instruction; 
(h) the offices of the legislative assembly. 


There was an order of Her Majesty in council, under date of the 31st day — 
of July, 1880, admitting all British possessions and territories in North America ~ 
and islands adsacenh thereto into the union. a 

The British North America Act, 1886, provided that the parliament off a 
Canada might from time to time make provisions for the representation in the — 
Senate and the House of Commons of Canada, or in either of them, of any i 
territories which for the time being form part of the Dominion of Canada, but a 
are not included in any province thereof. ‘ 

' This was all in accord with British policy and sound constitutional prin- 
ciples of government; part of Canada’s inheritance. a 

From the earliest days of colonial history British policy favoured the prin-— 
ciple of local self- government. . d 

Of necessity the crown’s executive authority was lodged with officers, usu- © 
ally styled governors, resident from time to time in the respective colonies, and / q 
acting as a rule by and with the consent and advice of a local council. _ i 

Local assemblies were authorized by the earliest charters and governor’ Ss 


When once the right to a local assembly had been bestowed upon a colony ; 
it could not be recalled otherwise than by Imperial legislation; for the Crowle ’ 
in council could no longer legislate for the colony. a 

The right to self government was in the above manner bestowed upon : 
the Northwest Territories by Imperial legislation and could be taken away only ~ 
by Imperial legislation. It was never taken away. That right still exists. . 4 
. Unfortunately, the right was suspended and remains suspended in the 
Yukon and the present Northwest Territories. 

By order in council, dated the 16th day of August, 1897, there was estab-_ 
lished and set apart a tidieial district in the Northwest Territories to be named — 
and known as the “Yukon Judicial District”, and the boundaries thereof were | 
defined. a 

By the Yukon Merete Act, 1898, the Yukon Judicial District of the q 
Northwest Territories was constituted and declared to be a separate territory 
under the name of the Yukon Territory, and the same should no longer form — 
part of the Northwest Territories. There was a commissioner appointed by 
the governor in council as chief executive officer and he was to administer the - 
territory under instructions from time to time given to him by the governor | 
in council or the minister of the interior. The governor in council was to © 
appoint a council to aid the commissioner in the administration of the ter-— 
ritory. Each judge of the court should be ex officio a member of the council. — 
The total number of members of the council, including the judges, should not 
exceed six. 

In 1905 the provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan were created out of the 
Northwest Territories. This transition from territory to province was easy. It 
would not be so easy to change the present Northwest Territories into a prov- 
ince or provinces at this time, however desirable that might be. | 

The Northwest Territories Amendment Act 1905 provided for the gui 
ation of the affairs of the old government of the Northwest Territories and 
the appointment of a commissioner who should exercise the executive powers 
formerly vested in the Lieutenant Governor or the leutenant governor in- 
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council. The commissioner should administer the government of the new North- 
west Territories under instructions from time to time given by the governor 
in council or the minister of the interior. The governor in council might from 
time to time constitute and appoint a council of four to aid the commissioner 
in the administration of the territories. The supreme court of the Northwest 
Territories was disestablished. Colonial stipendiary magistrates were sub- 


stituted. It was not until fifty years later that the territorial court of the 


Northwest Territories was established. That court would now be or aac ae ames: 
by the new proposal. 

_ It appears that the government and administration provided for the Yukon 
and the Northwest Territories, by the Yukon Territory Act, 1898, and the 


_ Northwest Territories Amendment Act 1905, followed the precedent of the 
temporary government of Rupert’s Land Act, 1869, and were presumably in- 


tended to be temporary. There was some justification for a temporary gov- 


ernment. There was a gold rush to the Yukon and an emergency. Thousands 
were pouring into the area and they were a rough crowd. The Yukon was 
remote from the seat of government of the Northwest Territories. There were 
no highways, railways or airways. Everything was in a state of flux. It was 
necessary to establish immediately a stable local government for the main- 


- tenance of law and order. 


The conditions which made a temporary government seem necessary or 
excusable in 1898 and in 1905 certainly no longer exist and ‘“‘more permanent 
arrangements should be made’’. 

The temporary government of Rupert’s Land Act 1869 lasted for three 
years. The temporary government of the Yukon has lasted for 65 years and 
the temporary government of the Northwest Territories has lasted for a stag- 
nating 58 years. 

There have been various changes in the Yukon Act and the Northwest 


- Territories Act but none of these restored that measure of self-government 


which existed in the old Northwest Territories and which was envisioned for 


‘the Northwest Territories by the terms and conditions of the union. 


It was inevitable that such a colonial administration over such a long 
period should mean the building up a huge and very powerful bureaucracy, 
more powerful than any transitory ministry. The present proposal would mean 
the sustaining and further development of that bureaucracy. 

I have indicated certain conclusions in this memorandum which I will 
now present. 

The terms and conditions upon which the Northwest Territories were ad- 
mitted into Canada have not been complied with. 

There have not been formed in the Northwest Territories “political in- 
stitutions bearing analogy, as far as circumstances will admit, to those which 


exist in the several provinces of this dominion.” 


The government and parliament of Canada have not adequately provided 
“that the legal rights of any corporation, company or individual shall be 


_ respected, and placed under the protection of courts of competent jurisdiction’’. 


Further, the claims of the Indian tribes for compensation for lands 


| required for purposes of settlement have not ‘‘been considered and settled in 


- conformity with the equitable principles which have uniformly governed the 


British crown in its dealings with the aborigines.” 

There was a treaty with the Indians of the Mackenzie district but this 
was not implemented and must be considered a dead letter. 

There has been no treaty with the Eskimos and no relinquishment of the 


- lands reserved to them as their hunting grounds by the royal proclamation of 


," 


— 
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_ 1763. There is no Eskimo act and the Indian Act does not apply to Eskimos. 
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The time for provincial autonomy is probably still far off. It appears 


we are not ready for it and it is said we could not afford it. We are ready 
for and could afford ‘territorial’? government along the lines laid down in 
1872 which would be far less expensive than our present or proposed ‘‘colonial’” 
government, and would be better in every way. 

Key men from the department of northern affairs at Ottawa should be 
_transferred to the territories and could be appointed to the executive council 
and to head and man the various departments. 

Generally, those having to do with local northern administration and 
public service, whether of northern affairs, justice, public works, health 
and welfare, land titles, vital statistics or other departments, should all be 
where they belong—in the north—-and at every man’s door. 

‘There should be no division of the Northwest Territories until at least 
provincial autonomy is feasible, as when the provinces of Alberta and 
Saskatchewan were formed. This could possibly be July 1, 1967. 

Now is the time to straighten matters out in accord with old sound 
constitutional principles and fundamental rights and freedoms. 

I conclude my statement with certain suggestions. 


The recommendation of the council of the Northwest Territories that the — 


parliament of Canada establish two new territories to replace the present 
Northwest Territories should not be accepted. 


There should be set up in the present Northwest Territories government — 


an administration along the general lines provided for in 1872 in the early 
Northwest Territories, bearing analogy, as far as circumstances will permit, 
to those which exist in the provinces of the dominion, and in accordance with 
the terms and conditions upon which Rupert’s Land and Northwestern Territory 
were admitted into the union. | 


A new treaty should be negotiated with the Indians of the Mackenzie > 


district. 
There should be a treaty negotiated with the Eskimos, and an Eskimo act. 
Of course the government which existed in 1876 consisted, as I have said, 


of a lieutenant governor, an executive council and a legislative assembly and- 


the seat of government, of course, was in the territories. 

I have nothing further to say except to make one further suggestion. In 
addition to what I have said here, these bills should be thrown out. I suggest 
there can only be an amendment to the Northwest Territories Act providing 
for the election of a council. I see there is reference in the bills to a council 
of nine for the Mackenzie area and seven for the new territory. I think there 
should be, therefore, an elected legislative assembly of perhaps 16 or 18 mem- 
bers, governing all of the territories. These members should be elected. This 
should be done now. Now is the time I think there should be a new Northwest 
Territories act passed, or perhaps at the next session, very much along the 
lines of the old Northwest Territories Act of 1872, providing for a form of 
government analogous to the provincial governments. I am willing, of course, 
to answer any questions on it. I am quite prepared to answer any questions, 
but I do not think I should be asked to go beyond this because I do not want 
to enter into any controversial matters. 


Mr. RHEAUME: Mr. Chairman, Judge Sissons has suggested that the seat 


of government for the entire territories should be located in the Northwest 
Territories and that the administration be handled completely within the 
Northwest Territories. On the basis of his experience in the north, does he feel 


it would be possible to administer the various territorial government functions — 


from a location within the Northwest Territories? 


Judge SISSONS: I certainly do. We have administered justice in the North- 
west Territories for the last eight years without any difficulty whatever. Twice 
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a year we take this circuit and sit at Dawson, Keno Hill, Fort Simpson, Yellow- 
knife, Fort Reliance, Baker Lake, Daly, Coral Harbour, Cape Dorset, Frobisher 
bay, Broughton island, Pond inlet, Spence bay, Bathurst and Norman Wells, 
and sometimes we have to branch off from those places. We make that circuit 
twice a year. I can reach any point in the Northwest Territories in one day 
by chartered plane—any point. We do all our travelling by charter, of course, 
and although that may seem to be an expensive form of travel, the cost is 
going down all the time. We used to travel entirely by Otter until last year, 
and the rate by Otter was around $1 per mile. We are now travelling by a 
two-engine aircraft, a Beachcraft, and with the greater speed our rate per mile 
is 70 cents, or something like that. We can handle anything. We take a trial 
in Frobisher bay and we can be there the next day, weather permitting, of 
course. All our travelling is subject to the weather conditions, but we can start 
anyway, although sometimes we have to go down—but that is all right. All that 


‘territory can be administered from any point in the Northwest Territories and 


can be administered much more efficiently than it can be administered from 
any outside point. 

Mr. ‘TURNER: Mr. Chairman, if I may direct my questions directly to Mr. 
Justice Sissons I will do so. 

I am somewhat confused by the constitutional series of acts that you have 
given us here. s 

Judge SISSONS: They are rather hard to dig out. 

Mr. TURNER: You mentioned the temporary Rupert’s Act of 1869 and you 
mentioned the Northwest Territories Act of 1872, and you refer to the more 
permanent type of government that was set up in 1872. 

Judge SISSONS: I think you will find an ordinance was passed when it was 
first set up, and then the act was passed later. 


Mr. TURNER: You referred to the Northwest Territories Act of 1872; and 


it is my information that the first statute applying to the Northwest Territories 


under that name was the statute of 1875. In the schedule of that statute there 
is no reference to any statute of 1872, and I am wondering whether you are not 


; in effect referring to the act of 1875 rather than to the act of 1872. 


pe. Sen ee 


Judge Sissons: I do not think so. I dug it out. 

Mr. TURNER: I draw that to your attention. 

Judge SIssons: Is it material? 

Mr. TurRNER: I will suggest to you why it is material. You are recommend- 
ing that we should go back to the terms of the 1872 legislation, and it is my 
contention that there is no legislation of 1872. : 

Judge Sissons: What difference does it make? I am referring to the kind 
of government we had when the provinces were formed in 1885, even if you take 
the act as it was then. That is the kind of government we had then. Is that 
not the kind of government we should have now? That is my point? 

Mr. TuRNER: Let me suggest to you that there was no statute in 1872, 
and that your recommendation that there should be set up in the present 
Northwest Territories administration along the general lines of the act of 1872 
does not mean anything unless you are referring to the statute of 1875, and if 
that is the statute to which you are referring I do not think that is the kind 
of government you want. 


Judge SIssons: Of course, it is not the sort of government I would like 
myself but it is certainly a lot better than our present government. 


Mr. TURNER: I would not have brought this up except that you are referring 
this committee, by way of recommendation, to the type of government the 


_ Northwest Territories had established in 1872. I suggest to you that there was 
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no such statutes that there were only two GEE that the Latinarattes act of a 
Rupert’s land of 1868 was replaced by the statute of 1875; that this statute of — 
1875 makes no reference to 1872. If you are referring to the statute of 1875, 4 
want to read for your comments some of the provisions of it. | a 
Sin ie 

In section 3 of that statute it is stated: _ # 
That the governor general, with the advice of the Queen’s Privy ~ 
Council for Canada, may constitute and appoint such and so many ~ 


which number the stipendiary magistrates shall be members ex Officio, 
to be a council to the governor. 


In other words, under the 1875 act the government could appoint five coun- : 
cillors, of which three might judges. Is that the type of BQverninent you suggest : 
for the Northwest Territories today? ; 


Judge Sissons: No. I have suggested the type we should have. 
Mr. TURNER: The statute also provides that: 


the ordinance of the Northwest Territories may be disallowed and | 
must be laid before parliament. 


That is contained in subsection 8 of section 7. I do not think you would neces- gq 
sarily want that, would you, Mr. Justice Sissons? i 


Judge Sissons: I have set out the type of government that I want for the > 
present Northwest Territories, that is the type of government we had in the ~ 
old Northwest Territories before Alberta—that is 1905. Take 1905 as the base. 


Mr. TurNER: You took the date 1872. sg 
Judge SISSIONS: Yes, I know, but let us take 1905. a 


Mr. TURNER: I am suggesting to you that from 1875 you had this kind ~ 
of government: you had an appointed council; you had the provision that a a 
constituency could only be established if there were 1,000 square miles and ~ 
1,000 adults, which would mean that today you would reduce the elected rep- ‘ ' 
resentatives to three if you were to follow that statute; that in section 13(3) ~ 
of that statute the only persons qualified to vote were bona fide male residents ~ 
and householders of adult age, not being aliens and unenfranchised Indians, ~ 
and they had to reside in the electoral district for at least 12 months. That is ~ 
the type of government that was in the Northwest Territories from 1875. = 


Judge SIssons: I want the type of government that was developed from ~ 
1872 to 1905; that is the period with which I am best acquainted—just before ~ 
1905. If it was that type of government it would consist of the lieutenant ~ 
governor, an executive council and a legislative assembly. Iam not particularly ~ 
concerned with whether I am right or wrong as to 1872 or 1875; you can 7 
change that. I want the kind of government we had in 1902. g 


Mr. TuRNER: Mr. Justice Sissons, if you are backing away from your ref- ~ 
erence to the Northwest Territories Act of 1872, which was your recommen- 7% 
dation to this committee, which is a statute which does not exist, and if — 
you mean in effect legislation of 1875, which was the first Northwest Terri- ~ 
tories Act, then I suggest you have an appointed council; you have a governor ~~ 
in council with an appointed council which he has appointed, controlling all the ~ 
funds; you have virtual disfranchisement of the Northwest Territories because ~ 
of the restrictions in this act to which you refer; you have a statute which | 
has been called ‘‘too hastily prepared” on the admission of the minister of the © 
interior of the government of that day; you have the statute called “first of a © 
series of piecemeal changes”—-and I am referring to the book called “The = 
Struggle for Responsible Government in the Northwest Territories 1870- 1897” z 
by L. H. Thomas. 
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Mr. RHEAUME: On a point of order, if the member for St. Lawrence-St. 
Georges is going to act as a lawyer, I insist upon being called as one of the 
members of the jury. . 


Mr. TURNER: We are all sitting as members of the jury, trying to evaluate 


the testimony; and I suggest the testimony of Mr. Justice Sissons is only worth 


as much as the constitutional validity of what he says. 


Mr. RHEAUME: When you begin reading things about the disfranchised 
adult Indians— 


Mr. TURNER: This is what the statute says. 


Mr. RHEAUME: What we were discussing were the principles in the bill, 
the kind of government not the specific clauses and subclauses. This kind 
of reading into the record of specific clauses and subsections of the act is 
designed to draw a smokescreen across the path of what the witness is trying 
to tell this committee. 


The CHAIRMAN: If I might make reference to the point of order raised, we 
are studying the subjects of the bills. We are not studying the principle of 
the bills necessarily, but rather the subjects of the bills, and these entail every- 
thing that these two bills will bring about. In discussing them we have heard 
evidence on the constitutional aspects this afternoon, as the witness indicated 
to the committee, and as’the committee understands it; that is to say, bearing on 


the type of government which is suggested by the witness. I feel that the 


committee should be enlightened if possible, through questions by members 
of the committee. 

The members of the committee may not agree with what is said, or with 
what the questions are based upon. I am very interested in the remarks 
of Mr. Justice Sissons, and I am also very interested, and I hope the committee 
is too, in questions which may bring about some enlightenment concerning 
what we are here for. I trust that the members will not squabble about the 
fitness of any question, unless such questions are absolutely out of order for 
reasons which the members may think are outside the order of reference which 
we have. But since we have spent many minutes this afternoon on constitutional 


matters surrounding possible types of government for the Northwest Territories, 


I believe that if any member has anything which he feels that the committee 


- should be told, he may have the floor. 


Mr. RHEAUME: My point was on the understanding of what the witness 
has said. He was discussing a form of government, and Mr. Turner started to 
read certain clauses and subclauses, and said that they were not in reference to 
what the witness had said. 


Mr. TuRNER: On a point of order, I admit that the questioning I am follow- 
ing is technical. I say that on the basis of the fact that the submission by the 


witness was a highly technical and constitutional one. Therefore it is open 


to me to examine him on that basis. The whole substance of his recommendations 
to this committee relate to the statute of 1872, and this he mentioned three or 
four times. But I submit to the committee that this statute does not exist. 

Mr. RHEAUME: I agree, but I do not think everybody understands it. 

Mr. TurRNER: I do not know. We were referred to the provisions of a statute, 
which were quoted, yet that statute does not exist. The only statute to which 
the witness could have referred was the statute of 1875. I think I am entitled 
to ask questions based on that statute of 1875, and to ask if this is the type 
of government the witness wants in the Northwest Territories. 

The CHAIRMAN: The Chair has disallowed the point of order. You may 
proceed. 
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Mr. TURNER: I suggest to you with respect that referring the committee 
to this historical background, to this alleged statute, does not bring us too far 
forward, because, as I say, the 1872 statute does not exist; and we have a very 
retrograde statite in the one of 1875. 


Judge SISSONS: I suggest that you ignore the reference to 1872. I am not 
particularly worried whether it be correct or incorrect. I want the same kind 
of government that we had in the old Northwest Territories just prior to its 
becoming— 


Mr. TURNER: I shall read to you from page 78 of the book entitled “The | 


Struggle for Responsible Government in the Northwest Territories 1870-1897” 
by Mr. L. H. Thomas, a leading student of this subject. I read as follows: 

In one respect only did this act produce an immediate improvement 

in the status of the territorial government—ordinances did not require 


prior approval at Ottawa before coming into effect. On the whole the act — 


was a conservative measure—too indefinite in many of its provisions to 
be a blueprint of future constitutional evolution. 


If the committee wants to follow the evolution of government in the North- © 


west Territories they should refer to this book which is a leading work on the 
subject. 


legislation as it stood in the 1870’s, we would not be too far advanced. I would 


like to refer to other parts of that 1872 statute. On the subject of who may 


vote, in section (13), subsection (3) the formation of electoral districts, they 
had to have a population of at least 1,000 inhabitants for an area not exceeding 
1,000 square miles. This would limit the electoral districts to less than three. 
Basically it was government in the hands of the lieutenant governor appointed 
from Ottawa and who, in turn, appointed the council. I am interested in your 
comments, but I do not think this gets us anywhere. 


Judge SISSONS: Well, of course, that is quite proper. All I have in mind 
is the kind of representative government that we had when the west was being 
developed, and that of course we are not having. But we would have it if we 
had that kind of government with a legislative assembly, an executive council, 
and a lieutenant governor. We would then be away ahead of where we are now. 
But if we cannot have that, at least let us have an elected council anyway, and 
then let us wait until we have a government which is analogous to it. But 
certainly this government is not analogous to that of the provinces at the 
present time. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? 

Mr. DouceTtT: I would like to ask a question. Would the witness be in 
favour of a legislative council similar to those the provinces have? Is that right, 
a council which is elected and legislating in these terms? 

Judge SISSONS: Well, that would be a legislative assembly analogous to 
those of the provinces, and of course, with the difference here, at the present 
time, of an executive council. 


Mr. DoucrettT: There would have to be some division of the territory to get A 


constituencies or territories which the legislative council would represent. 

Judge SISSONS: There would be no difficulty but you cannot divide them 
over night. 

Mr. DoucEtTtT: That is what I mean. I did not mean to say there would 
be difficulty. 

Judge SISSONS: There are constituencies for the elected council of the 
western Arctic all down ‘“‘here’’, and in fact this new bill would create one for 
‘here’, and ‘‘here”’. 


If the witness is to base his entire recommendations, as he does, on the 


—— 
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Mr. Doucett: For the whole territory? 

Judge SISSONS: You can easily have your constituencies. 

Mr. DouceETT: The entire territory would be represented by elected repre- 
sentatives? f 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? 

Mr. RHEAUME: I have a series of questions. 

Mr. NIELSEN: Might I proceed on one point which is germane to Mr. 
Turner’s questioning? In the text of “The Struggle for Responsible Government 
in the Northwest Territories” there is a description of the activities of a Mr. 
Haultain just before Manitoba became a province. It was largely through his 
efforts that a wholly elected legislative council was formed in what was to 
become Manitoba, with powers to introduce money bills and, in effect, with 
full legislative powers almost on all fours with the powers enjoyed under sec- 


‘tion 92 of the British North America Act by the provinces. Would you say we 


should be striving, in respect of the Northwest Territories, toward devising a 
formula similar to that which was devised just prior to the provincial status 
of Manitoba? : 

Judge SISSONS: Yes; I think we should. Provincial autonomy is what you 
have to develop. That is why I want some government now which would be 


a stepping stone toward provincial autonomy. This is the only way it can be 


done. 
Mr. NIELSEN: At the time of Sir John A. Macdonald, when this legislation 


_ first was considered by the federal house, a formula was devised whereby if 


the population of the then territory of Assiniboine increased, so would the size 
of the wholly elected representative council. Would I be misinterpreting your 
view, Mr. Justice Sissons, if I say you would be in favour of developing such 
a formula now for the Northwest Territories so that by the time we reach a 
stage in population where a certain predetermined number of legislators is 
allowable under such a formula, let us say 21 as in Manitoba in those days, 


then at that point provincial status should come about. 


Judge SISSONS: I do not want to enter that field because I would be getting 
away from the judicial field and into the political arena, and I might be offend- 
ing on that. However, I want to see something which will be a stepping stone 
to provincial autonomy, and something which can move as rapidly as possible. 
The formula you mention may be the best. I do not wish to say whether it is 
or is not. 

Mr. NIELSEN: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. RHEAUME: Knowing Mr. Justice Sissons will refuse to comment on 
anything which he feels is getting into a controversial area, I would like to 
ask him these questions. 3 

Judge Sissons: I do not wish to step aside from controversy, but in this 
case I do not want to step into it deliberately. I am here in a peculiar situation. 


Usually I like a fight; but I kind of respect the company I am in. 


Mr. RHEAUME: Would it be a fair statement of your belief, sir, that the 
proposed division of the Northwest Territories, as outlined in Bill C-83 and 
Bill C-84, would be a retrograde step? 

Judge Sissons: Decidedly retrograde. I might add, on the other hand, 
that I think the Yukon could make much more rapid progress toward autonomy 


than could the Northwest Territories. 


Mr. RHEAUME: You mean the Mackenzie? 
Judge Sissons: No; the Yukon Territory. I think it has developed to such 
a degree now that it would be much more ready for provincial autonomy 
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than we are in the Northwest Territories. I think we have to go quite a little a 
‘distance to catch up with the Yukon. ; a | 
Mr. RHEAUME: From your study of this, in your mind, in ren tiae of the — 


Northwest Territories, is there any situation similar to what threatened the _ 


Yukon in 1905 to justify having received this form of government? 4 
Judge Sissons: No. I think in 1905 it was just an additional rapid devel- 
opment there which necessitated a more official form of government, | 
Mr. NIELSEN: It was 1903. 
Judge SISSONS: Yes. There was a very rapid development there. 
Mr. TURNER: I think it is 1903. 
Mr. NIELSEN: Yes. 
The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? 


Mr. DINSDALE: Mr. Chairman, in my opinion, Mr. Justice Sissons observa- 
tions have been very helpful this afternoon because in Canada’s historic past 
we have gone through many episodes similar to that which the Northwest 
Territories is passing through now. The example of Manitoba was mentioned 


in this respect and I do not think that is too happy a circumstance to quote . 
here this afternoon. Manitoba came into confederation in 1870 and it was not ~ 


until 1912 that our boundary problem was finally resolved. Also, at the time 
Manitoba came into confederation our total population was only 11,000. The 
evidence that has been given here has been disputed by Mr. Turner and I 
wonder if it could be clarified before we relieve Mr. Sissons from his duties 
as a witness here what type of government he has in mind. 


Mr. Justice Sissons refers to the kind of government that we had in the > 4 


Northwest Territories previous to 1905 and Mr. Turner seems to think that 
is not a very happy example to present to the committee. Mr. Chairman, could — 
we resolve the misunderstanding in this respect? qi 

The CHAIRMAN: Well, the Chair would like to be enlightened at least in 
respect of what type of government did exist before 1905. The witness has ~ 


referred to it. I believe it was just after Alberta and Saskatchewan came into 4 


confederation. 
Judge Sissons: It was just before that. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. If I recall correctly, they came in in 1905. What type 


of government did exist at that time? Is it the type which Mr. Turner has q 


referred to or is it another type which the witness has referred to? The Chair 
is not clear on it and I trust that perhaps other members of the committee 
are not clear in respect of this situation. 


Judge Sissons: As I understand it, there was then a lieutenant governor, 4 


a legislative assembly and a legislative council, and he could appoint that 
council or bring people in from outside who would be members of both. 

Mr. TURNER: He appointed three judges out of the five. | 

Judge SISSONS: I think that came later. 

Mr. TURNER: That was in the original act. 

Judge SISSONS: What year was that? 

Mr. TURNER: 1875. ; 

Judge Sissons: But, I am referring to a later period. 


Mr. DINSDALE: Mr. Justice Sissons, was this not the kind of government a 


that Manitoba had following 1870, a lieutenant governor with an elected council, 
and the heutenant governor chose the executive council? 4 
Judge SIssons: Yes, I think this was patterned after the Manitoba expe- : 


rience. This led from the Manitoba experience, and they followed that pretty — 


well in the old Northwest Territories. 
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Mr. RHEAUME: Then, on your suggestion would not, in fact, the executive 
council be the heads of the various changes that are working in the north? 


Judge SISSons: They were the heads of the department and then when they 


. reached a certain stage you could have a ministry from the legislative assembly, 


and those named became the heads and the other fellows stepped down and 
became the deputy heads. My idea would be that at the start you take from 
Ottawa the heads of the various divisions of northern affairs, and they would be 
the heads, and then transfer these divisions to the Northwest Territories and 
make them into departments. 


Mr. RHEAUME: But these people would not go. 


Judge SISSONS: Well, of course, those that would go would go and those 
that do not would not be lost because they would not be interested in develop- 


» ing the north. 


Mr. TuRNER: Mr. Chairman, I take a slight objection to what Mr. Rheaume 
said. We have heard witnesses say there have been outstanding career officers 


~ in northern affairs who go up north. I think if you counted the people you 


would find there would be a great number who would be willing to live in 
the north. 


Mr. RHEAUME: But, none of these people you refer to would be heads. 


Judge Sissons: I think there are good men in the northern affairs depart- 
ment in Ottawa who would be delighted to go and make their home up north, 
and that is the only type of men we want up there. 


The CHAIRMAN: Could we settle the query of Mr. Dinsdale. The witness 
has given two types of view; he mentioned the type of government he would 
have in mind, but also he spent some time indicating to the committee that the 
Northwest Territories had a different type of government which was in line 
with the commitments made in the original arrangements with the British 
crown and that in some way the government of Canada has done away with that 
type of government, and he would like to see it revert. Is this so or not so? 
Did the Northwest Territories have a type of government that was mentioned 
or was it the province of Manitoba after coming into confederation? Where does 
the confusion lie? 

I think much of your testimony was based on the constitutional fact that 
one type of government existed and then the government of this country 
just took it away, and I believe Mr. Justice Sissons would like to see it come 
back. Is that not the the gist of your testimony? Since a great part of the 


_ testimony was in that connection I think we should have this clarified and, 


perhaps, if not through him through another witness, so that the members of 
the committee will not be kept in the dark. 


Mr. NIELSEN: With respect, Mr. Chairman, I have not heard what Mr. 
Justice Sissons has said on this point, but rather than saying the type of gov- 
ernment the old Northwest Territories had was done away with I think perhaps 
a more accurate way of putting it would be that it has been subjected to 
encroachments over the years which has made serious inroads on what it used 
to be, and if Mr. Justice Sissons has been suggesting we now get back to the 
position that existed originally then this would be a sound proposition, in 
my view. 

I would suggest to Judge Sissons the reason that these gradual encroach- 
ments were made were perhaps because of a lack of knowledge and interest 


‘in the north as now constituted by the Northwest Territories, by people living 


in southern Canada, by Canadians who thought of the north as a lot of snow 

and ice and something that was isolated in their minds. In addition to that, 

it may be because of a lack of any vociferous objection in the north of the 

federal government gradually assuming more and more all the responsibilities 
29987-5—5 ; 
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not only of carinisteiys but of governing the marie Bettas this is the chiet 4 
reason these encroachments were allowed to creep up and erode the style ole 
government. Would that be an accurate way of putting it? F 
Judge Sissons: I think that is sound. 
Mr. ALKENBRACK: I have one or two questions to ask Mr. Tietine ‘Sissoneell % 
It does not seem to be clear that this legislative assembly ever did function og 
was elected. Did they actually hold elections during this period from roughly ~ 
1870 or 1875 until 1900? Did they actually hold elections up there and elect as 
- Jegislative assembly? _ 
Judge Sissons: Are you referring to the northwest? a 
Mr. ALKENBRACK: I am referring to the Northwest Territories in general. _ 
Judge SISSONS: You are referring to the old Northwest Territories? “— 
Mr. ALKENBRACK: Yes. : a 
Judge SIssons: They certainly had a legislative assembly and held elections 
there. a 
Mr. ALKENBRACK: I have been impressed well enough to believe that theres 
was a lieutenant governor carrying out his duties, appointing his legislative 
council or executive council, which was similar to that which exists in the 
province of Quebec today, is that right? 4 
Judge Sissons: Yes. There was a legislative assembly in what is now — 
Alberta and Saskatchewan, and quite a number of the members were elected. — 
A number of these old politicians were still members of the old legislative _ 
assembly when I first went west in 1912. a 
Mr. ALKENBRACK: Since 1905 the central government has taken what we 7 
can now call a retrograde step in depriving these citizens of that territory of 3 
those services? a 
Judge SISSONS: You are referring to what is now the Northwest Territories? 
Mr. ALKENBRACK: Yes. | a 
Judge SISSONS: There is no question about that. | 4 
Mr. ALKENBRACK: Would you say that we are just running a non-resident — 
benevolent trap line up there? } 
Judge Sissons: I do not like to use a phrase like that. In fact, I ama little a 
accustomed to using such hot phrases myself and I think that I better refrain a 
from doing so here. a 
Mr. ALKENBRACK: A non-resident benevolent trap line is not a hot piiraee: § 
In your view, what is the opinion of a cross section of the citizens up there 4 
in respect of the change of the name of the territories? a 
Judge Sissons: I do not think anyone likes the suggested change from © 
the old “Northwest Territories’. This name is historical and traditional, and ~ 
people have a lot of feeling for the old Northwest Territories. | 
Perhaps I should say a word or two about the Eskimos up there. The © 
population is roughly of the proportion of seven Eskimos to five white men — 
to four Indians, or something of that order. We have a lot to do with those 
Eskimos and Indians through the administration of justice. We have of course 4 
a jury system and when we go out to a trial, if the accused is an Eskimo or _ 
an Indian we always try to have Indians and Eskimos on the jury. They do 
serve on juries and they serve very well. Just last September I had a trial — 
at Fort McPherson concerning an alleged attempted rape by an Indian boy. 
On that jury were three Indians, two white men and one Eskimo. When the 
jury reported back they had chosen one of the Indians as their foreman. They 
gave a sound verdict. 
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They take a prominent part and a very active part in the administration 
‘of justice. When we go out to these isolated points, no matter where it is, 
Eskimos all attend the courts sittings. They behave well and listen carefully. - 
They understand what is taking place. Everything is interpreted for them. 
They take a very active part in the administration of justice. I feel that those 
Eskimos can take the same active part in respect of all administration, and 
I think they should be allowed the opportunity of doing so. We call upon them 
to act in this capacity, why should we not allow them to exercise the voting 
franchise and run their own affairs in this way? 

Mr. ALKENBRACK: Sir, you have certain per capita records kept up there, 
no doubt, the same as in any province or municipality of the more settled parts 
of Canada. How do you find the incidence of crime per capita and the observ- © 
ance of law? Would you care to comment? 

Judge Sissons: I could not; all that goes to Ottawa. We have no attorney 
general’s department in the Northwest Territories. Our attorney general is 
the Attorney General of Canada. I do not think our per capita crime is as 
large as in other parts. I think we are more law abiding than in any other 
part of Canada. 

Mr. RHEAUME: I preface my remarks by saying I know that the judge 
may decline to answer. 

From your travels throughout the Northwest Territories in the last three 


- years and the discussions you hold with community people including ser- 


vants of the crown, would you say the implications of the bills to divide the 
Northwest Territories were well understood, partly understood or not under- 


_ stood at all by the bulk of the people who live in that country? 


Judge Sissons: I would not like to answer. The information I have is 
from people who are civil servants, and they have said one thing to me and I 


am quite sure they have probably said the very opposite thing to their supe- 


riors. One could not expect anything else, you know. When you are travelling 
in those areas, you throw your sleeping bag down in the house, it is very in- 
formal; they are talking to you off the record, and they do not expect you to 
go ahead and tell their bosses what they have said. Of course, my travelling 
is very informal, as I say, and I make it a point of visiting all around and of 
listening to them: The Eskimos call me “Erkoktooyee’’; that means the one who 
listens to things and to whom people tell things. 


Mr. TuRNER: Do you also have a pseudonym “The Walrus’? 
Judge SIssons: I have a lot of them, but I like ‘““Erkoktooyee” better than 


any of them, and I like the thought. My finest recollection is of when I go 


into one of those Arctic settlements and the plane circles round, the children 
yell “EErkoktooyee comes’”’, and they come running down to the beach to meet 


the plane. I would rather have that than that they should yell, “The judge 


is coming” and run to the bush, you know. There is none of that in our country. 


_ I like the thought again when I have sentenced people that the clerk comes 


up and says, “This man would like to say something to you; is it all right?” 
I say, “Yes, sure it is all right.”” They come up to me and say, “I want to say 
that I have had a fair trial”, and even when they have served for a few months © 
they will say that it was fair. They are very fine people, you know, and I have 


a great deal of respect for them. I have great respect for their ability, too. 


I think they could take a better hand in the administration than could most 
white people, and that they could do a really good job in all fields of adminis- 
tration. 7 

Mr. RHEAUME: May I go to a different line of questioning now, Mr. Chair- 
man? ; 
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Judge Sissons in his evidence said that one of his recommendations was” a 
that there should be an Eskimo act, and I know the judge is aware that the 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources Act, the act setting — 
up the federal department of northern affairs, gives specific responsibility — 
for the administration of Eskimos to the denarnont of northern affairs. | 

To the judge’s knowledge how is an Eskimo defined if there is in fact no- 
Eskimo act? How does the department know who to help if there is in fact no- 
definition of who is an Eskimo and who is not? 


_ Judge Sissons: It is simply defined that that race of aborigines means | 
Eskimo, whatever that means. The only reason I suggested there should be an ~ 
Eskimo act is that the Indian Act does give certain rights and preserves cer- — 
tain rights. If there were an Eskimo act I would expect it would preserve q 
certain rights. 

Mr. NIELSEN: Has there never been a treaty with the Eskimos? ; < 

Judge Sissons: There has never been a treaty. Those lands up there are : 
Eskimo lands, all those lands beyond the boundaries. Even under the ee q 
proclamation, under the British law, they had aboriginal rights to that land, 
When you deal with these bills, you are dealing with Eskimo lands; they are | | 
not lands that have been elma uisned to Canada. We have never had a treaty. 4 
There has been no attempt to negotiate a treaty with them. There has never — 
been an assembly or a meeting called with Eskimos. The Indians gave up their ~ 
rights to the land for certain considerations, but the Eskimos have not been — 
asked to do that. We simply go ahead and take away their land indirectly. — q 

Mr. TURNER: Are you suggesting all the statutes governing the Eskimos _ | 
in the Northwest Territories are unconstitutional because of the failure to mea 
the terms of the address to the crown? 

Judge Sissons: No, but I say that those things which interfere with thell 
rights they have would be unconstitutional. I am speaking of such things as 
their hunting rights, their marriage customs, their adopting customs, and such ~ 
customs as those. Of course, some of tose customs are recognized in the q 
Indian Act and they are precepved by that act. 4 

Mr. DINSDALE: Was there not a decision by the Supreme Court of Canada, 4 
I believe it was in 1939, that Eskimos are Indians for certain purposes? i 

Judge Sissons: Yes, and in fact I have relied on that, to bring them within — 
the royal proclamation af 1763. Chief Justice Duff held that, I think in 1939. a 
referred to that in some of my cases. . 

Mr. DINSDALE: The problem in this respect is that if there ever were an 
issue would the problems not be similar to those faced by the Metis at the time 
Manitoba became a province? . 

Judge SISSONS: Yes. 

Mr. DINSDALE: You do not think the results would be the same? 

Judge Sissons: I hope not. 

Mr. ALKENBRACK: Are there such things up there as local taxes, and the — 
right to say that an Eskimo family holds land that they occupy and the house © 
they live in and the buildings they have? Is there anything comparable to our © 
municipal assessment in taxes up there? 

Judge SISSONS: There is a municipal division of northern affairs, and there 
is a land act. 


Mr. ALKENBACK: Are they assessed every year? 7 
Judge Sissons: Not in the isolated areas, but in the larger communities © 
they have developed them. 


Mr. ALKENBRACK: But say on some of those remote northern shores, are : 
there no taxes? 
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Judge Sissons: No. They have to pay income tax if they earn enough. 

Mr. RHEAUME: They would indirectly pay cetrain forms of territorial tax, 
such as the sales tax on liquor, for example, or fuel oil. Would they pay a 
territorial tax on those items? 


Judge SISSONS: Yes. 

Mr. ALKENBRACK: What laws would they resort to in case of a dispute be- 
tween a couple of natives as to who owned what land? 

Judge SISsons: There cannot be any dispute there. They simply build an 
igloo or put up a tent in the isolated spots. There is no question of ownership. 

Mr. RHEAUME: If gold or a rich mineral were found under an Eskimo camp, 
would he have any legal protection other than the royal proclamation? 

Judge SISSONS: There might be very nice cases on that. There have been 
some in the United States, and there was one a couple of years ago where the 
Indians of Alaska brought action against the United States government and got 
a judgment regarding compensation for 20 million acres of land. There have 
been a lot of judgments there. 

Mr. TURNER: Do you consider those judgments persuasive? 

Judge SISSONS: Yes, I consider them very persuasive. I hope it will be 
avoided. I am afraid time is running out on me or I might have some nice 
actions. , 

Mr. NIELSEN: The committee might be interested in a parallel in the Yukon 
where no treaty has been negotiated with the Indian people of the Yukon, 
particularly with respect to the proceeds of the Klondike gold rush. 

Mr. TURNER: It would be pretty hard to execute it now. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? 

Mr. DINSDALE: Do you see any problem with respect to oil rights? 

Mr. Sissons: I see possibilities. 

Mr. TURNER: We should consider this as obiter. 

The CHAIRMAN: If there are no further questions, it is my pleasure to thank 
you very much, Judge Sissons. Is Mr. de Weerdt here? I do not suppose we 
should start with Mr. de Weerdt at this time. Shall we sit tonight in the same 
room, or are the members committed elsewhere? 

Mr. TurNER: I suggest we sit at nine o’clock tomorrow morning. Mr. de 
Weerdt does not have a plane until tomorrow night. 

The CHAIRMAN: If we heard Mr. de Weerdt tomorrow morning would 
there be time enough? 

Mr. TurRNER: I do not think it would take more than two hours. Let us meet 


™s 


_at 9.00 a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Very well, the next meeting of the committee will be at 
nine o’clock tomorrow morning. Would the members please try to make it as 
close as possible to nine o’clock? 
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REPORTS TO THE HOUSE 
TUESDAY, November 26, 1963. 


The Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters has the honour to 
present the following as its 
First REPORT 


Your Committee recommends: 


| 1. That it be empowered to print such papers and evidence as may be 
ordered by the Committee, and that Standing Order 66 be suspended in rela- 
tion thereto. 


2. That it be granted leave to sit while the House is sitting. 
Respectfully submitted, 


OSIAS J. GODIN, 
Chairman. 


(Concurred in on November 26, 1963.) 


FRIDAY, December 6, 1963. 


The Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters has the honour to 
present its 
SECOND REPORT 


Your Committee recommends that it be given new Terms of Reference 
empowering it to consider the question of the off-shore islands and the borders 
between the Provinces and the Northwest Territories. 


Respectfully submitted, 


OSIAS J. GODIN, 
Chairman. 


(Concurred in on Monday, December 9, 1963.) 


FRIDAY, December 20, 1963. 


The Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters has the honour to 
present its 
THIRD REPORT 


Your Committee reports progress and recommends that it be reconstituted 
to continue its reference or references in the new session. 

Your Committee held 16 meetings in the course of which it heard 13 
witnessess. 

A copy of the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence (Issues 1 to 6 inclusive) 
- is appended. 
Respectfully submitted, 


OSIAS J. GODIN, 
Chairman. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


WEDNESDAY, December 18, 1963. 
(15) 


The Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Water's met at 10:25 o’clock 


a.m. this day. The Chairman, Mr. Osias J. Godin, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Alkenbrack, Dinsdale, Flemming (Victoria- 
Carleton), Godin, Habel, Leduc, Mitchell, Rnéaume, Roxburgh, Simpson, Tur- 
ner.—11. 


In attendance: Mr. Mark de Weerdt from Yellowknife, Northwest Terri- 
tories. | 


The Committee resumed consideration of Bills C-83 and C-84. 


The Chairman invited the witness to read a prepared statement and the 
witness was thoroughly questioned. 


His examination being completed, Mr. Mark de Weerdt retired. The Chair- 
man thanked him for his appearance. 


On motion of Mr. Simpson, seconded by Mr. Rhéaume, 


Resolved,—That the Committee pay the reasonable living and travelling 
expenses of the witness, Mr. Mark de Weerdt. 


Moved by Mr. Turner, seconded by Mr. Dinsdale, 


Resolved,—That the Chairman, on behalf of the Committee, report progress 
to the House of Commons and recommend to the House that the Committee be 


- reconvened to continue its reference or references in the new session. 


At 11:33 o’clock a.m., the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


Maxime Guitard, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


WEDNESDAY, December 18, 1963. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we now have a quorum. 


Mr. ALKENBRACK: Mr. Chairman, I should like to speak on a point of privi- 
lege. Yesterday at the meeting of this committee Mr. Turner—I do not know 
whether he was listening to the echoes of his own volubility or not—in my 
estimation was quite deliberately frivolous and abusive with Mr. Justice Sis- 
sons. The point that he made was that there was no legislation before 1875. 
Now, I have the legislation which Judge Sissons referred to here. It is the 
Senate bill here, in the Journals of the Senate, volume IV, in the year 1871. I 
refer to Bill B,—apparently they were simply lettered in those days—an act 
to make further provision for the government of the Northwest Territories. 
On Thursday, March 2, 1871, page 40, the bill was introduced by Mr. Campbell, 
and read for the first time. On page 44, it was read for the second time. On page 
50, it was reported with amendments, and the amendments were read in the 
order of consideration. On page 54, the amendments were read, passed and sent 
to the House of Commons. On page 141, the bill was agreed to by the House of 
Commons. 

I do not want to take up any more of our valuable time—here is the copy 
of the bill. 

In my estimation our learned witness was correct. I recall he mentioned the 
date in the legislation of 1870. 


Mr. TURNER: It is 1872. The record will bear me out. He referred to the 
Northwest Territories Act of 1872 and I challenge Jay) friend to show me that 
act. 

Mr. ALKENBRACK: You claimed there was no legislation. 


Mr. TURNER: I said that there was temporary legislation of 1869—Rupert’s 

Land Act—but the first Northwest Territories Act was in 1875, and that was 

the first general legislation covering the territories in those terms. I would be 

_ prepared to introduce evidence from the Department of Justice after Christmas 

to establish it. I would hope, however, that we would not belabour that point 
at the moment so that we can proceed with hearing the witness. 


Mr. ALKENBRACK: I am not belabouring it; I am proving to you that you 
were not correct in your unneeded abuse of the witness. 


The CHAIRMAN: It would be simple to have an expert on the laws of the 
Northwest Territories come here to give the committee, if required at a later 
date, a full enlightenment as to what the laws are. 

Mr. RHEAUME: We may have the Minister of Justice after Christmas and 
he may testify before us. 


Mr. TURNER: On this question of miieieae I would say that I object to the 
term “abusive”. The learned judge introduced evidence that he has alleged to 
be constitutional and I was perfectly within my rights to cross-examine him 
on that basis, and someone has yet to produce a statute of 1872 entitled the 
Northwest Territories Act which states what Mr. Justice Sissons alleged it did 
state. That is the limit of what I want to say now, but I would be prepared to 
stand by on this until after Christmas. 


Mr. ALKENBRACK: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order, here is what the bill 
states by sections. 
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Appointment and functions of lieutenant governor. Power to him 


The second is: age: 


to make laws. 


Proviso. 
Then the next one is: 
Instructions to lieutenant governor. 
The next one: 
Appointment of council to lieutenant governor. 
The next one: 
Existing laws to remain in force. 
The next one: 
Public officers to retain offices. 


| The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, but I believe the committee understands then 


difficulty. As far as the evidence is concerned, there is an entanglement con- © 
cerning the laws as they may have existed in the last century. I believe that 
if we are reconstituted in the next session we could then hear, if necessary, | 


evidence on this. 


We should now hear Mr. de Weerdt as he has to catch a plane tonight. to 


return to the Northwest Territories. 


Mr. Stmpson: I do not want to hold this up any longer but some mention 
was made here that this might come up again after Christmas. If we determine © 
that the judge was not correct in his evidence, I would suggest that since he 


has gone back up north we should give him an opportunity to tell us where he 


found this. If someone said there is no legislation on this matter, and the judge — 


had made reference to this legislation, I do not doubt the judge could produce 


this evidence if he were given an opportunity. We cannot sit here and decide 


whether he was right or wrong without giving him an opportunity to speak on 
this. 


The CHAIRMAN: We will proceed with the best evidence siete If there © 
is a rebuttal to whatever evidence we may hear, it may come from other per- 


sons than the judge himself, but if the judge is required we can discuss thal: 
The committee is entitled to the best evidence available. 


Mr. Sumpson: It does not matter to me. 
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The CHAIRMAN: I now invite Mr. de Weerdt to make a statement to the c 


committee. 
Mr. M. M. DE WEERDT (West Baffin Eskimo Co-Operative Limited): Thank 


you, sir. Gentlemen, my task here today is to represent the interests of West — 
Baffin Eskimo Co-operative Limited, as instructed by Pingwartok, president “i 


of that organization. 


He has sent me this telegram. It is headed “extra rush, Cape Dorset’, 


addressed to me in Yellowknife: 


Please be advised that we are most concerned over possible changes 
in the administration of laws pertaining to Eskimo rights and customs 
in particular regarding game that may occur as a result of proposed terri- 
torial divisions. We would request that you speak on our behalf to those 


people proposing this territorial division—signed Pingwartok, president, — 


West Baffin Co-operative Limited. 


Before I proceed, let me introduce myself and explain a few relevant facts 


concerning the co-operative. I have been solicitor to the co-operative since 
1961 and an honorary member of it. Since I anticipate some questioning later, 
I might as well tell you that I live at Yellowknife, the very heart of present 
development in the Northwest Territories; my family and I are settled there, 


I have my offices there in partnership with Mr. David Searle, whom you heard — 
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) earlier on behalf of the Yellowknife board of trade. I travelled throughout the 
territories during my five years in law practice there, and there is hardly a 
settlement that I have not visited on one or on many occasions. 


If it will assist the committee to weigh my words, I will add that my firm 
-acts as solicitors for many and diverse interests throughout the Northwest 
Territories, be they small or large, both lonely and seemingly insignificant indi- 
viduals and substantial corporations. We are in touch therefore with a wide 
cross section of public opinion in that country. We have the almost unique dis- 
tinction, together with the survey parties and the politicians, of being a small 
group who travel right around the country and visit pretty well every settle- 
ment. During my years of travel there I have seen tremendous changes take 
place. Venturing a personal opinion I may say that most of it is beneficial; 
it has been a remarkable change, not just a physical change, not just a matter 
of buildings, but a change in the attitude of the people, the people who live 
. there. It seems to me that the north is waking up to its potentialities and that 
Canada, from my contacts with the south, is likewise waking up to what we 
must do to develop that country and put it to work. 


Bills C-83 and C-84 spring, I suggest, from this recognition that this is a 
time for a change, a change of a kind which will assist the development, both 
economic and political, and from that aspect the bills are to be welcomed. The 
north, it seems to me, has never had such a wonderful opportunity to speak up 
and be heard—and I say that with all due respect for our territorial council of 
recent years—because your committee and this house are now giving us in the 
north the very thing we have most desired: a chance to have a real say in our 
own affairs. 


It is therefore with a personal sense of gratitude and respect for the his- 
toric nature of the occasion that I appear here today. 

West Baffin Eskimo Co-operative Limited is a leading example of artistic, 
social, industrial and commercial progress among the Eskimos. It is honoured 
by the patronage of His Excellency the Governor General, owes its start to the 
pioneering work of the Canadian Handicraft Guild, particularly to the Hon. 
Senator Molson of the guild, and its success is widely acclaimed, being due to 
many more than I can name, though these would be headed by Mr. and Mrs. 
- James Houston who have lived there for years ‘and played a very important 
part in its development, and the present officers led by Pingwartok, supported 
by such eminent artists as Oshaweetok, the master craftsman who was primar- 
ily responsible for fashioning the territorial mace and for the beautiful ivory 
and stone figure presented to Her Majesty the Queen in 1961, not to forget the 
generous assistance of officials of the federal department, particularly the 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, which has done a 
great deal to launch the co-operative—it is now independent of the depart- 
ment and it appears to be destined for continued success. 

The co-operative has been followed by a number of others. The whole 
movement, of which West Baffin Co-operative Limited is the leading exponent, 
I venture to suggest, has done more for the Eskimo people these last few years 
than anything else to maintain their strong sense of identity, of worth and of 
dignity as individual persons and as a people; one of the original and most 
distinctive people of Canada. 

The co-operative combines in itself the attributes of a municipal council, 
a chamber of commerce and an adult education association, a trade union and 
a major corporate employer. It is the major social force in the community, 
barring perhaps the churches and the government. 

It is therefore with gratitude and a sense of high purpose that I convey 
the thanks of the people to this parliament for this opportunity to appear, and 
more than that for the federal franchise which was granted to them in 1962. 
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The first point which I would like to deal with arises from the language 
in Bill C-84 which is most closely directed and obviously affects the rights and 
customs of the people I am here to represent, the Eskimos of Cape Dorset and 
its environs. I refer to clauses 15 and 20. Clause 15 restricts the legislative 


powers of the territorial council with respect to game preservation; but we. 


should note that the restriction is qualified by subclause (3) which, in effect, 
permits such legislation with the intention of: : 


Restricting or prohibiting Indians or Eskimos from hunting for food, 
on unoccupied crown lands... game declared by the governor in council 
to be game in danger of becoming extinct. 


The effect of these provisions, in my opinion, is such that hunting may 
be very seriously restricted by the territorial legislation passed before or con- 
currently with such a declaration by order in council that certain game is in 


danger of becoming extinct. This, to my mind, is no more than a step, but a_ 


most serious step in the eyes of the Eskimos towards government by order in 
council with which we have had some experience in our history. 


It is my respectful submission that game preservation should, so far as 
restrictions upon hunting are concerned, be the subject of direct and explicit 
legislation, territorial or federal—preferably territorial—for reasons I shall 
come to, and that it should not become subject to restriction or prohibition by 
order in council. 


It has not been unknown to have orders in council go through with some- 
what less than the scrutiny given to a bill, certainly a bill affecting the livelihood 
and culture of people such as the Eskimos, and I suggest that you will wish to 
give serious thought to the implications of this clause for that reason. We have 
today a number of such declarations on the books concerning the proposed 
extinction of certain species; these declarations have been made by order in 
council. I think that is enough to say on that subject. 3 D 

It has been mentioned to you earlier here that clause 15 of Bill C-84 is 
no more than a re-enactment of that 1960 legislation. I think clause 20 is also. 
I will just read clause 20, if I may. Clause 15 is somewhat more complex. 
Clause 20 simply says: 


All laws of general application in force in the territory are, except — 


where otherwise provided, applicable to and in respect of Eskimos 
in the territory. 


I ask you to mark well, gentlemen, that this legislation—passed originally 
in 1960 and which is on the books today—was passed at a time when there 
was no member of parliament for the eastern Arctic. 


I cannot imagine that a member who had the interest of the people there 
in mind—for it requires that degree of awareness that only direct and close 
knowledge of conditions can bring—could have allowed this legislation to pass 
without protest. Yet, that virtually is what happened. 


The legislation which passed in 1960 has been questioned by the territorial 
court as to its effectiveness. I merely mention that. It may—thank heaven— 
legally be ineffective. My question is not in respect of its legality, but in respect 
of its propriety, its wisdom, its effects on the constitution if permitted to stand 
and, in respect of what it is doing to the Eskimo people, particularly with 
regard to what it is doing to their view of us and of our laws and of our con- 
cept of Canadian sovereignty in the Arctic. I submit that the legislation does 
not do this house or the laws of Canada credit in the eyes of the Eskimo. 


I might refer to an article in the Canadian army Journal published in 1960. . 


It is a prize essay by Major Dominico. This was an essay on the strategic value 


of the Canadian Arctic pointing out that in some future time it might be a 
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battleground between the two powers. I suggest that the way the Eskimo looks 
at us could have an importance from the point of view of national defence; 
this is something not to be ignored. 


The evolution of our law from custom is not yet by any means complete. 
We operate institutions such as this House of Commons under statute, under 
regulations, under practices and procedures; but whatever the form, essentially 
this is done by consensus, by a crystallization of views, of habit, and of custom 
going back to the earliest gatherings together of people for consultation, law 
making and executive decision at the highest level. The sovereign, in the very 
words of the coronation oath, is sworn to uphold both the laws and the customs 
of the people of all Canada. Custom is a vital element for us in daily life just 
as it is for the Eskimos. 


The territorial court, following English precedent, has upheld the validity 
. of Eskimo customs in the eyes of the law. This has been done in the teeth of 
official departmental opposition; but the decision stands and will stand for 
time immemorial, except so far as it may be changed by due process of law. 


I suggest that clause 20 is an attempt to overrule or set aside those judicial 
decisions of our country which uphold the validity of Eskimo customary mar- 
riage and adoption. Regardless of that, and of the effect at law of the provisions 
of clause 20, I submit that it ultimately will prove to be pernicious for the 
due administration of justice in the Arctic, and that it is in fact nothing but an 
attempt, in vague general terms which do not disclose the interests of the 
Eskimos which would be deeply affected, to circumvent the coronation oath 
of the sovereign, and to restrict the judiciary in the exercise of their office in 
accordance with ancient precedent and enlightened principles. 


On behalf of the West Baffin Eskimo Co-operative Limited I must, there- 
fore, respectfully, but with all the force I can give to its emphasis, submit that 
bill C-84 should stand condemned as an unwarranted attempt to legalize the 
wholesale invasion of the Arctic by a method such as this of—I was going 
to say bureaucracy; but I do not know whether that is a very helpful term— 
but it did arouse the feeling in many that it does not show proper respect for 
the Eskimo peoples’ rights and customs. 


Before dealing with the other clauses, may I presume a little upon you by 
referring to two documents which we, as Canadians, have wholeheartedly 
endorsed; some say we merely pay lip service to them, but I do not agree—at 
least I hope I do not have to. I refer, firstly, to the universal declaration of 
human rights and, secondly, the Canadian bill of rights. I know the latter may 
be controversial; but I ask you to take note of the nature of that controversy— 
it is recent legislation—to ignore it, and to note well that the parliament of 
Canada gave the measure unanimous approval when it came to the vote. 
Whatever the motives for controversy, therefore, I feel I may refer to this 
document. 


The universal declaration is worth reading in its entirety, of course, but 
I am aware you already are acquainted with it quite fully and that I need only 
perhaps emphasize the more immediately relevant provisions. I, therefore, 
read to you the preamble and one or two of the articles. I think the preamble 
gives certain point to the articles which would be missed if I did not refer to it. 
I have here a handy copy of this declaration put out by the Department of 
Labour entitled ‘‘Human Rights in Canada’. On page 3 it states: 

Whereas recognition of the inherent dignity and of the equal and 
inalienable rights of all members of the human family is the foundation 
of freedom, justice and peace in the world, 

Whereas disregard and contempt for human rights have resulted in 
barbarous acts which have outraged the conscience of mankind, and the 


And so on. 
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advent of a world in which human beings shall enjoy freedom of spee h oof 
and belief and freedom from fear and want has been preclavaes . 
the highest aspiration of the common people, ee 


Whereas it is essential, if man is not to be Soraneiied to ie 4 
‘recourse, as a last resort, to rebelling against tyranny and oppress . 
that human rights should be protected by the rule of law. 


Whereas it is essential to promote the development of friendly rela | 
tions between nations, Be 


Whereas the peoples of the United Nations have in the chet reaf-_ a . 
firmed their faith in fundamental human rights, in the dignity and worth © oy 
of the human person and in the equal rights of men and women and 
have determined to promote social progress and better standards of life a 
in larger freedom, ae 

Whereas member states have pledged themselves to achieve, in co-~ Mg 
operation with the United Nations, the promotion of universal respect _ ae 
for and observance of human rights and fundamental freedoms, . 


Whereas a common understanding of these rights and freedoms is a 
of the greatest importance for the full realization of this pledge, a 


Now, therefore, e ae 

The General Assembly ee 4 

proclaims eh 

This universal declaration of human rights as a common standard 4 

of achievement for all peoples and all nations, to the end that every a 

individual and every organ of society, keeping this declaration constantly 

in mind, shall strive by teaching and education to promote respect for — 

these rights and freedoms and by progressive measures, national and 

international, to secure their universal and effective recognition and — ; 
observance, both among the peoples of member states themselves and 
~ among the peoples of territories under their juridisdiction. ; 


Article 1: bei 

All human beings are born free and equal in dignity and rights. ae 
Then there is some more. “> 
Article 2: 


Everyone is entitled to all the rights and freedoms set forth in this 
declaration, without distinction of any kind, such as race— 


Furthermore, no distinction shall be made on the basis of the polit- * 
ical, jurisdictional or international status of the country or territory — Re 
to nek a person belongs— 4 

Article 6: ee i 

Everyone has the right to recognition everywhere as a person before 
the law. 

Article 7: ; 

All are equal before the law and are entitled without any dis- — 
crimination to equal protection of the law. All are entitled to equal — 
protection against any discrimination in violation of this declaration... 


Article 15: 


(1) Everyone has the right to a nationality. s 
(2) No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his Ike sana nor — 4 
denied the right to change his nationality. : 4 


Article 20: 
(1) Everyone has the right to freedom of peaceful assembly and 


‘association. yl 
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The next article is number 21 which, I think, would be of real interest to 
you gentlemen. It reads as follows: | : . 

Article 21 (1), Everyone has the right to take part in the govern- 
ment of his country directly or through freely chosen representatives. 
(2) Everyone has the right of equal access to public service in his 
country. (3) The will of the people shall be the basis of the authority 
of government; this will shall be expressed in periodic and genuine 
elections which shall be by universal and equal suffrage and shall be 

held by secret vote or by equivalent free voting procedures. 


This is a matter of great importance in some parts of the world in these 
days. 
I continue: 


Article 22. Everyone, as a member of society, has the right to social 
security and is entitled to realization, through national effort and inter- 
‘national co-operation and in accordance with the organization and 
resources of each state, of the economic, social and cultural rights indis- 
pensable for his dignity and the free development of his personality. 

Article 28. Everyone is entitled to a social and international order 
in which the rights and freedoms set forth in this declaration can be 
fully realized. 

Article 29 (1). Everyone has duties to the community in which 
alone the free and full development of his personality is possible. 
(2) In the exercise of his rights and freedoms, everyone shall be subject 
only to such limitations as are determined by law solely for the purpose 
of securing due recognition and respect for the rights and freedoms of 
others and of meeting the just requirements of morality, public order 
and the general welfare in a democratic society. 


Article 30. Nothing in this declaration may be interpreted as imply- 
ing for any state, group or person any rights to engage in any activity 
or to perform any act aimed at the destruction of any of the rights and 


freedoms set forth herein. 
& 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, for bearing with me. 


If I could just add this; under the Canadian bill of rights, which I shall 
not refer to, we have essentially the same principles and as you know, that 
legislation was passed by this house in 1960. It is a coincidence that that is the 
same year as these clauses 15 to 20 reached the statute books; they are now 
on the books. If I could just add a little comment here and say truly, the left 


hand knoweth not what the right hand doeth. You will notice that my friends 
in the West Baffin Eskimo Co-operative are not so entirely sophisticated as to 


confine themselves in their telegram here to the way in which the law may be 
changed under Bill C-84; they are also concerned with its administration. I 
read, in part: 
Please be advised that we are most concerned over possible changes 
in the administration of laws.... 


I would say they are essentially concerned over the uncertainty produced 


by their ignorance of what is intended, and I make no bones about this; I have 


not been able to get in there since last spring and I have not had an opportunity 
to advise them. 

You people have been criticized in the press for proceeding too slowly; 
as far as the Arctic is concerned you are proceeding much too quickly with 
this legislation for us to have an opportunity to get a hold of it, digest and 


discuss it, and to tell each member about it. To give you an example of this, 
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I bumped into Father Lemer on the airplane coming down here. I would like 
to have had a chance to talk to him about this situation, but that was the first 
time I had seen Father Lemer for over a year. Our communications set-up and 


so on are not conducive to rapid communication across the Arctic at the 


present time, but that does not mean to say it could not be remedied. 


However, that is the state of affairs at the present time. Hence, there is a 
tremendous degree of ignorance in respect of these bills and what is intended 
here. As I say, I have travelled about and some of us did hear there was a 
proposal to divide but we never took it very seriously. That may sound con- 
temptuous but when and where we hear about it varies to a great extent; some- 
times the council is sitting at Cape Dorset or Resolute Bay or even in Ottawa, 
and to us in Yellowknife it is the same thing at the present time. We are not 


too well informed. The Eskimos call us aperksooktee, meaning one who asks_ 


questions. 


Some hon. MEMBERS: Hear, hear. 


Mr. de WEERDT: As a result of this, I have asked people as casually asal = 


can with as little intent to arouse any particular response what they thought 
about this division, and the response I have had usually was a puzzled expres- 
sion. People say: division; yes, I have heard about that. And, then they say: 
I guess our taxes will go up, whatever happens. That is about as much as any- 
one cares to say about division, at least the ones I have spoken to. I can count 
on the fingers of one hand people who have said to me that they think division 
might be of some benefit, and those people are fairly well convinced of that; in 
respect of the remainder it is a negative response, a strong negative response, 
or simply a puzzled expression showing that they do not know what it is all 
about. 


As I read this telegram—and I admit I am putting my own intrepeta- 
tion on it—to me it really means that the Eskimos are not anxious to see the 
court changed, nor should its jurisdiction be restricted or interfered with in 
any way. 

I could tell a little story which might help you to understand their feelings 
in this connection. I was on the banks of the Mackenzie river at Aklavik a 
year ago talking to an old man. I asked him how are things now compared to 
what they used to be, and he said to me: ‘‘Well, in the old days there was one 
boss and if you had any troubles or anything had to be done you would see 
that person, but nowadays there are too many bosses.” 


As I understand it, under this legislation there is a proposal that we have 
ex officio judges from the provinces of Ontario and Manitoba, eminently dis- 
tinguished judges, but a total of approximately 40 in all and, with the very 
very greatest respect, I suggested that the comment of that Indian may be 
applied to that rather excessive number of judges for such a small number of 
people. 

There are a little too many bosses, to use the words of the average Indian 
or Eskimo. It is a great help to these people to identify the person, to know 
him year after year and to feel that here is a solid institution, something with 
which we are familiar, and here is the person who runs it; we know him and 
his quirks or his attitudes, we can have confidence in him. I suggest that if a 
lot of strangers flock in and out to administer justice this will have the effect 
of diminishing the confidence which the Eskimo people will have in that insti- 
tution. Also, there is the power given to these judges to sit beyond the terri- 
tories. From the Eskimo point of view, taking into consideration their rights 
and customs, I do not think they would think well of it if it was brought to 
his attention that a judge would come into the territories from outside, when 
they already have a perfectly good court within the territory. It is necessary 
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that justice must not only be done, in reference to the territories, but it must 
be manifestly seen to be done. The details of these bills destroy our confidence 
in their entire structure and policy. 

There is another point here on which I feel I should speak. It is a provision 
in both the universal declaration and the bill of rights, which stresses that no 
one shall be subjected to cruel, inhuman or degrading treatment or punishment. 
I must ask you gentlemen what you would say if from among your constituents 
there was a prisoner in a penitentiary who was sent, let us say, to Alexandra 
Fiord to suffer confinement in the unusual, for him, surroundings there, being 
obliged to eat raw meat and live in sub zero temperatures, and denied contact 
with anyone speaking his own language. Would that not be cruel, inhuman and 
degrading? For the Eskimo, confinement in the south is just the same thing. This 
is a change of environment for him. There is a change in the noise level, tem- 
perature, humidity, diet, absence of contact with his own kind in his own 
language, not to mention utter and complete loneliness in that subhuman at- 
mosphere so foreign to him. What else is it but cruel, inhuman and degrading 
to us all? Now, there may be some Eskimos who have had contact with the 
whites and who have eaten white food; for them it is not going to be so bad. 
I heard of a case at Frobisher bay where a young fellow enjoyed going down 
to Burritt’s Rapids and he did his best to get a return ticket. However, I think 
that is an exception rather than the rule. While it may become rapidly more 
and more the case there are still enough Eskimos who look at it in an entirely 
different way. 


I mentioned to the Chairman earlier this morning we had a pretty primitive 
level and I do not think that the situation should arise where a person is 
charged with manslaughter or some other serious offense that there should be 
the possibility that a judge from outside, counsel from outside and interpreters 
from Ottawa who have been cut off from the local environments for some years, 
will come in and go through the proceedings, as a result of which this person 
could go to the penitentiary for life. Okkarlik was convicted of manslaughter 
in 1954 or 1955 somewhere in the Hudson bay area. He went to Stoney Moun- 
tain penitentiary. I think he received a five year sentence. After a couple of 
years they were afraid he was going to die while being held there and they 
sent him back into the Northwest Territories. The only answer for this—and 
I know the department is working on it—is an institution in the territories. 
- However, I suggest there are a lot of other things we need just as much right 
now in the territories. 


I hope I will not be keeping you too much longer, gentlemen, but I wish 
to say that, given certain basic constitutional changes, certain basic facilities 
of the government, we are not asking for provincial status or all the things 
that we may yet be entitled to get; we are asking for the basic minimum. I 
must admit that real improvements can, at the instance and by the consent of 
those directly affected and concerned, be made. I suggest respectfully that it is 
doubtful if anyone from the north was really consulted on them. I know that 
a lot of work went into these bills but they do not represent improvements. 
They deny what has been given already in terms of customs and rights and, I 
suggest, they expose the rather precarious nature of Canadian sovereignty in 
the Arctic. I think it is a point which you will wish to consider very carefully; 
it is one of national interest with which you must be vitally concerned. It is a 
matter of what meaning should be symbolized by our flag, and we have had a 
lot of discussion about flags. What is symbolized by the flag, I suggest, is per- 
haps more important that the flag itself. Canadian sovereignty in the provinces 
is polarized between the provincial and federal aspects. There is a balance, a 
tension, a healthy dynamism in this polarization. We miss it in the north. We 
are the less Canadian for lack of it. We are, in this respect, deprived of prob- 
lems, I know, but also of that healthy interaction which stimulates real growth. 
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That is what we are looking at, real growth and development. Development, 


after all, is our greatest need, both economically and politically, now and to- 
MOrrow. 


Canadian sovereignty and citizenship suffer from certain other aspects of 
our delayed constitutional development. The lateness with which we have 
achieved the franchise, federal and territorial, the lack of territorial vote in 
the east to this very day, all these leave us with a sense that we are, and are 
regarded as, nothing more than second class citizens, paying close to a first 


class fare, perhaps, but the fare is a secondary matter when men have given — 


their life blood for the principles I have earlier referred to. 


So, I come to this conclusion. Without a suitable judicial administration, | 


somewhat as we have, not as proposed by these bills, we are in danger of losing 
the protection of the customs and rights which the constitution, and the courts 


and the law should preserve. Without a decent territorial constitution—and I 


suggest that does require a fully elective council developing towards responsible 
self-government, I am not suggesting we should have a cabinet government in 
that council right away—we are in danger of remaining in bondage as second 
class citizens for an unpredictable and too long a period, however short it might 
be. 


The whole principle of these bills, of continued colonial paternalism, 
negates fundamental rights and freedoms which we do not merely request but 
demand as Canadian citizens. We expect you will join with us in this demand, 
and we sincerely thank you for listening to us express it. 


The concerns of the West Baffin Eskimo Co-operative and the other Eski- 
mos are real and pressing; and I suggest you will not wish to ignore them. The 


status quo is not enough. These bills may camouflage the fact, but it appears to 


us that their apparent purpose is to maintain the status quo, an inferior status 
which is incompatible with the dignity and rights of free Canadians, which 
is unworthy of the Canadian flag—however coloured, striped or bespangled— 
and a blot upon the individual consciences of each and every one of us. 


If the Nunassiaq council is intended to be some sort of a school for the 
Eskimos to teach them the processes of democracy, they will reject the democ- 
racy as a fraud and a sham, because the intended appointive domination, for- 
eign quorum, restricted powers, and uncertain future of this institution will 
quickly expose it as nothing but a sham. The world’s richest iron deposit is 
located on the north Baffin island which will be outside the proposed electoral 
districts. I am, of course, reminded that this can be changed; but keep this in 
mind when you look at this legislation. 


Under the present set-up, the mine and the miners will not be repre- 
sented at the new council table; that is a rather extraordinary situation. I sug- 
gest, gentlemen, that—as I know you are doing—you give this a lot of further 
consideration. I would hope that all or some of you could come up north and 
see if for yourselves, and do it in such a way that you will break through the 
barrier and really get at the grass roots. Then, I suggest, you might have the 
answer. 


I was speaking to a member of this committee the other night. He very 
earnestly expressed to me the thought “what can we do that is best for the 
Eskimo, for the people up there?” That is what we have to find out. From the 
way he was talking I could not help but say—and I hope I did so in all 
modesty—“why is it that it is we who decide all these things for these 


people; why could they not decide a lot of these things for themselves?’. — 


Therefore, my plea to you is, I suggest an elected council to give them that 


opportunity to decide many things; not all things; not the disposition of the .. 
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nation’s resources; not that, not yet; but a lot of important things. This is a way 
in which they can learn, as a tas witness said, how to grow into full 
_ stature as Canadians. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Turner: I have three short questions. May I look at that telegram. 
The telegram constitutes your terms of reference and you preface that by say- 
ing you had not been able to get into Cape Dorset for a year. 

Mr. de WEERDT: Not since springtime. 

Mr. TuRNER: So you have had no personal conversation with the co-oper- 
ative about this in the meantime? 

Mr. de WEERDT: About the text of these bills. I have had some conversa- 


- tion about the existing oe which affects the life and customs of the 


Eskimos. 

Mr. TuRNER: But in so far as the text of these bills is concerned, you have 
not had an opportunity to get specific instructions from the co-operative? 

Mr. de WEERDT: No, sir. 

Mr. Turner: This mandate really is limited to the terms of this telegram. 

Mr. de WEERDT: And my original instructions as solicitor in 1961. 

Mr. TurRNER: I understand you are general solicitor for the co-operative? 

Mr. de WEERDT: Yes. 

Mr. TurRNER: But so far as this hearing is concerned, your mandate is lim- 
ited to the terms of this telegram, as I understand it. This is your only com- 
munication? 

Mr. de WEERDT: That is quite true. 

Mr. TurNER: The telegram reads: 

Please be advised that we are most concerned over possible changes 
in the administration of laws pertaining to Eskimo rights and customs 
in particular regarding game that may occur as a result of proposed 

territorial division. We would request that you speak on our behalf to 
the people proposing this territorial division. ‘ 


I would take that to mean their prime concern is the preservation of their 
rights and customs, with which you have dealt, and the game aspects of the 
legislation. 

Mr. de WEERDT: This is what I have tried to say. 

Mr. TurRNER: So anything you said beyond those subjects would be your 
own personal views in so far as this mandate is concerned? 

Mr. de WEERDT: Well, you are a solicitor, as I am, and when you represent 
a client you do so to the best of your ability; you do not ask your client to tell 
you everything you say, but you take his general instructions and do the best 
you can. 

Mr. TurNER: I agree with that but in so far as you express views in respect 
of the legislation beyond the terms of game or rights and customs of the 
Eskimos, you are expressing your own views; you have not any explicit instruc- 
tions from them in this connection. 

Mr. de WEERDT: I am instructed to give their personal views as a solicitor 
on their behalf. 

Mr. TURNER: Yes, on the subjects mentioned in the telegram. 

Mr. de WEERDT: On behalf of these Eskimos, as instructed by that telegram. 

Mr. TuRNER: I would interpret your mandate as limited by that telegram. 

Mr. de WeEERDT: And, my general instructions of 1961 as solicitor to the 
co-operative, if I might just add that. 
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Mr. TURNER: Yes, anything you were entitled to do before on their behalf, 
but we are trying to get the views of the north and in so far as that telegram 


reveals they wanted you to speak to the rights and customs of the Eskimos, and _ 


the game laws. 


Mr. de WEERDT: Yes, and the protection of these thines by the institution 


we may have as a result of these bills. We are not talking in a vacuum, al- 
though there is a bit of a vacuum up there now. 


Mr. Sumpson: In respect of that same point, would the witness not feel 
that the terms of that telegram, namely the rights and customs and privileges, 
was it? 

Mr. TurNER: The rights and customs of the Eskimo, particularly game. 


Mr. Smuumpson: Not particularly game. You are saying game or the rights 
and customs. 


Mr. TURNER: Particularly game. 


Mr. Srmpson: All right, particularly game. So, if any changes were made 
to violate any game laws they would be tried, if these bills went through under 
a different system of justice from that which they are presently subjected to. 


Mr. de WEERDT: That was one of my points I tried to get across. 
Mr. Smmpson: I think that would be a very important point. 


Mr. TURNER: Ona point of order, Mr. Chairman, in respect of Mr. Simp- 
son’s comment, I can see that the witness is entitled to speak on behalf of the 
co-operative in respect of how the Eskimos rights and customs and the game 
laws are affected by the division, but he has not instructions to either oppose 
or approve division as division; he only has a mandate from his clients to 
discuss what these bills will do to Eskimo rights and customs, and the game 
laws. 


Mr. de WEERDT: I will be peetcetes sincere and will say that I cortatnte 
have not any instructions to say that division is a good thing or to say that 
division is a bad thing because, as I mentioned to you, the people up there have 
not had an opportunity to see your bills. You could say ‘“‘division” but what 
does it mean to them? They are pretty practical people, and if you say division 
means you are going to put them in jail for shooting a caribou, then they will 
know what you are talking about. 


Mr. TuRNER: As far as you and I are concerned, they fn be in favour 


of division if they were fully appraised of it. 


Mr. de WeEERDT: If they were fully appraised or you could appraise their 
leaders, men in whom they have confidence. 


Mr. RoxspurGcH: Mr. de Weerdt, you referred to primitive Eskimos or 
Eskimos being on a primitive level; could you give us a rough estimate what, in 
your opinion, primitive means? Would it mean they are not educated? 


Mr. de WEERDT: This is a difficult question to answer, because we perhaps 


have no way of really measuring this thing; we cannot qualify it in any way. 
I would suggest that you can obtain statistics from the departments concerned 


and possibly from learned men. There are many, many institutions around the 


world studying these matters and they have a continuing interest in the 
Eskimo. But, you gentlemen are pretty sophisticated and I am sure, as practical 
politicians, when it comes to handling statistics, you are well informed, and 
when you look at the statistics I would ask you to consider how they were 
derived. 


Mr. RoxBurRGH: That is fine; I was just inquisitive. 


Mr. de WEERDT: I have come into contact with some very primitive people 
and I have come into contact with some amazingly sophisticated Eskimos. 
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Mr. RHEAUME: At what period of time were you the crown prosecutor 
in the Northwest Territories? 


Mr. de WEERDT: At the present time I am retained as an agent of the 
Minister of Justice to assist where required my partner who is now the 
crown attorney for the territories. I was crown attorney for a period of approxi- 
mately five years and in that capacity I travelled around the country. 


Mr. RHEAUME: You suggested earlier you have been to practically every 
community in the Northwest Territories at least once and in many cases on 
numerous occasions. 


Mr. de WEERDT: Yes. 


Mr. RHEAUME: Would you say that the merits or demerits of the division 
are well known and well understood.in the western part of the Northwest Ter- 
ritories? 

Mr. de WEERDT: So far as I have been able to determine. I am not a public 
opinion pollster and my contacts, wide as they may have been, are still limited,. 
but I will say this, that of all the people I have spoken to—I have been unable to 
advise them so I have taken it upon myself to ask them how they feel about 
such a thing because I have not had the information with which to advise 
them myself—I can count on the fingers of my one hand the persons who 
have said they think it is a desirable development. 


Mr. RHEAME: In other words, it is not generally known and generally 
understood what this is all about in the Northwest Territories. 


Mr. de WEERDT: That would be my assessment. 


Mr. RHEAUME: Under the proposal Bills C-83 and C-84 would set up a ter- 
ritorial council in the eastern part of the north and would provide only two 
constituencies. This committee has heard evidence that it is impractical, indeed 
impossible, to give territorial franchise to the people not within the confines 
of those two constituencies. As a northerner, a man who has travelled exten- 
sively throughout the Arctic, do you believe that is a valid argument? 


Mr. de WEERDT: I would not play down the difficulties. I know the federal 
returning officer during the last two elections really had a job, and he has never 
received sufficient recognition for the difficulties that he overcame. 


Mr. TURNER: How long has it taken for the results to come in after the 
last election? 


Mr. de WEERDT: It took us several months to get the official results from 
some of those distant points. 


Mr. RHEAUME: Would it have to take that time if in fact the normal means 
of retrieving ballot boxes had been followed through after April 8? 


Mr. de WrEERDT: I am not too familiar with that; however, I think that 
some of the difficulties could have been overcome more easily. As you know, I 
was the official agent for Mr. Rhéaume and I had some contact with the situa- 
tion during the last election. This was the first time it was ever done, and the 
second time it was much more satisfactory. The present returning officer was 
my opposite number, the official agent for the Liberal candidate, and he has 
been around the country and I have talked to him. I may be talking out of turn 
here in referring to him specifically but if he wishes to restate what he said 
to me, he can appear. He said he agrees with me the majority of people he > 
knows think the division is a lot of nonsense. 


Mr. TURNER: You admit this is hearsay evidence which would not be 
acceptable in most other forums? 


Mr. de WEERDT: Oh, yes, I know. 
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Mr. Smvpson: A point was made about the difficulty in getting the results _ 
in. I think the witness mentioned three months. + ae 


In some of our provincial constituencies which have much better limes of x . 
communications, it sometimes takes days to get the results in. Would you say 
it would not be possible to get the results of these polls in from the Northwest — 
Territories much quicker, though probably at greater expense, if an effort were | <: : 
made to go into these polls and fly the results out? Ra 


Mr. de WEERDT: We get the results effectively by wire very, very quickly; ag 
but if you had this country being run from within, with its lines of communi- — ~ 
cation developed, I should think your parallel services, your air communica- 4 
tions, and so on, being that much improved, it would speed this up enormously, iM 


Mr. RHEAUME: On a point of order; I would like to clear up something. _ 


Mr. Stimpson: I understand from the newspaper reports in some of our 


cities that the results never have come in. . 


Mr. RHEAUME: I think it is important that this be tleaned up for the i 
benefit of the committee. While I understand precisely what the witness is a fs 
saying in terms of the northern context, I think it is important for the com-— by 
mittee to understand that the election results— in 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you not like the members of the committee to ask a 
the questions? 3 


Mr. RuktaAuME: I want to make a statement to clear up something. My a 
point is that the election results themselves are in within a matter of hours of — 
the closing of the polls, and when we speak about delay in getting results we 4s 
are talking about the ballot boxes themselves coming back. esi; 


The CHAIRMAN: I believe the members understand that. 


Mr. DiInspDALE: Mr. Chairman, at one point in his evidence Mr. de Weerdt 
used the phrase, I believe, that he felt we were moving too quickly in terms — 
of the problems of the north. I wonder whether he would be a little more 
explicit in respect of that observation. There has been some criticism in the a 
southern press—which I do not suppose is too knowledgeable on matters per- : 
taining to the north—that we have been moving too slowly in these matters. 
Do you mean we are moving too quickly in respect of division or in respect of — 
giving greater autonomy and self-determination to the north? oe the wit- y i 
ness elaborate on this? ‘ 


Mr. de WeeErpDT: I will do my best. I was sudeaveina to show, sir, ude " 
it was almost impossible for there to have been a discussion, a researching and _ 
examination of these specific bills since July, or whenever they were made — 3 
available, because of the presently underdeveloped state of conmmunications in ~ 
the territories. I am not suggesting that these bills are proceeding too quickly — 
in terms of the development of the political institutions. I am suggesting, in 
my respectful opinion, that definitely they maintain the status quo as to the ok: 
basic essentials, and that we should see development right now regarding ~ 
elective areas for the east. This is not going to benefit me; I will not be elected 
from there. However, it should benefit the people there. . a 


With regard to the other branches of your question, I am not sure I under- % j 
stood them correctly. You mentioned autonomy; I do not believe I proposed — 
that. I believe there still is room for a good deal of assistance and, perhaps in — 
a number of areas under our present federal authority, certainly in respect of ta 
resources. In other words, what I am basically trying to suggest is that in 
respect of matters of a purely local nature other than resources there is a great i 
deal to be said for giving every Canadian in the north a vote federally and ; 
territorially. Bs 7 
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Mr. DINSDALE: So, in other words what you are saying is that before 
the territories are divided the people of the east should say whether or not 
they are in agreement with division or in respect of other aspects of the legis- 


. lation? 


Mr. de WEERDT: As you put that question, sir, I would say yes. I said to 
a committee member the other night it seemed to me we do not trust them 
enough; we do not rely upon them enough; we do not ask them what they 
want, but the fact that this committee is sitting here and hearing me at length 
is a step in the right direction. 

Mr. TURNER: Mr. Rhéaume asked the witness whether he was a crown 
prosecutor or a crown attorney up there. Do you call your position crown 
prosecutor? 

Mr. de WEERDT: Well, it is crown attorney in the departmental correspond- 
ence. 


Mr. TURNER: I am interested in how, as a crown attorney, you are paid up 

there; is it by the day or do you have a retainer? 

: Mr. de WEERDT: A crown attorney is retained by the month. He is pre- 
cluded from defending cases. He dots a lot of little things such as making tele- 

phone calls, organizing and so on, for which he does not bill; the retainer is 

_ intended to cover that, and partly to compensate him for holding himself avail- 

able to the crown. At times, I have worked as late as 2.30 a.m. | 

| Mr. TURNER: Is he paid extra for cases? 

Mr. de WEERDT: Oh yes, he is paid at the normal scale, the same scale that 
any other agent would get in the south. I operated for two years travelling 
around in a one engine airplane in the high Arctic on the same scale as a fel- 
low down here would receive travelling around on a bus in Ottawa, but prob- 

ably my chances of survival were greater, so I should not complain. 


Mr. TURNER: What proportion of your firm’s business is in the eastern 
Arctic, the district covered by the proposed Nunassiaq. 

Mr. de WEERDT: You heard Mr. Justice Sissons say that we have two cir- 
cuits there a year; there have been some years where we have only taken one 
and there was one year where we took four, so to average it out, it would be 
two circuits a year. In the eastern part we may take four or five days normally. 
Now, averaging that out at $100 a day you can see it is not going to keep our 
firm busy very long when we have an overhead of $60 a day. I have run up 
quite an overhead while I have been here. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Simpson: Mr. Chairman, in respect of this same subject of remunera- 
_ tion I would like to ask you, Mr. Chairman, if Mr. de Weerdt was asked to come 

to the committee? 

The CHAIRMAN: He was an approved witness, I believe. 

Mr. Sampson: I was wondering about his expense of coming down here and 
whether or not this would be taken care of? 

The CHAIRMAN: The committee had not included his name with those for 
whom it was agreed to pay expenses. 

Mr. Simpson: I thought this was right and I wanted to clarify it. I think 
that the evidence given by Mr. de Weerdt has been very helpful to this com- 
mittee and I would like to move that we treat this witness the same as the 
others, in respect of expenses. . 

Mr. RHEAUME: Mr. Chairman, I will second that motion, particularly in 
view of the fact that the witness has attempted to confine his terms of refer- 
ence to the west Baffin Eskimo Co-operative and knowing about this organ- 
ization located at Cape Dorset I realize that it could not afford to pay solicitor’s 
fees. 
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The CHAIRMAN: We have not paid any fees to anyone. 


Mr. RHEAUME: I am not suggesting we pay fees. I am just suggesting that 
the witness’ air passage be paid. 

Mr. Stmpson: Mr. Chairman, before the motion is put to a vote perhaps I 
could ask Mr. de Weerdt whether his sole reason for coming to Ottawa was to — 
appear before this committee, or did he have some other business? 

Mr. de WEERDT: I thought at one time that you may have difficulty getting 
people to come down here and I felt it was very important to try to get across 
to you that if you could not get northerners to come here you might try to 
come up to the north to see the situation for yourself. I sent a wire to you 
suggesting that I would come if you would be good enough to hear me. Since 
that time I understand you have had some success in bringing people here. I: 
communicated with the west Baffin Eskimo Co-operative committee to inform 
them that this committee was sitting, and that there were bills before the House 
of Commons which might affect their rights and customs, and asked them if 
they would instruct me to come to Ottawa on their behalf. 

Mr. TurNER: Mr. de Weerdt, have you a copy of the telegram you sent to 
that committee? 


Mr. de WEERDT: I am afraid I do not have it with me, Mr. Turner. 

Mr. TURNER: I wonder whether we could have that telegram made a part 
of the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence of this committee? 

Mr. RoxpurcH: Mr. Simpson, you were referring to the expenses of thes? 
witness, were you? 

Mr. Stmpson: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: There is a motion before the committee moved by Mr. 
Simpson and seconded by Mr. Rhéaume to pay the travelling and living 
expenses of the witness. 

Mr. RHEAUME: The motion was to pay the travelling expenses and reason- 
able living expenses of the witness. 

Mr. Smmpson: My intent was to follow the procedure that has been fol- 
lowed in respect of other witnesses. 

The CHAIRMAN: All those in favour please indicate? 

Motion agreed to. 

I declare the motion carried unanimously. , 

Mr. TuRNER: Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask that you direct that the 
telegram prompting the response from the west Baffin Eskimo Co-operative be 
made part of the record. 

Mr. de WEERDT: I am volunteering this information, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, this telegram will be mailed back to us and will 
become part of the evidence. 

Mr. TuRNER: Mr. Chairman, if this is the last hearing of this committee — 
before Christmas I should like to move that the Chairman on behalf of the 3 
committee report progress to the House of Commons and recommend to the — 
house that the committee be reconvened to continue its reference or references — 
in the new session. 

Mr. DINSDALE: I second that motion. 

The CHAIRMAN: All those in favour please indicate? 

Motion agreed to. 

I declare the motion carried unanimously. 


Mr. TURNER: Before we conclude I should like to wish everyone a Merry 
Christmas, including the witness, and express unanimous appreciation for the 
way in which the Chairman has handled these hearings. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Thank you. May I now wish everyone a Merry Christmas 
and the very best to their families, including the reporting staff. 

Mr. DINSDALE: Mr. Chairman, before we leave I trust that the steering 
committee will give some consideration to the suggestion made by the witness 
this morning that it would be helpful if arrangements could be made to have 

this committee visit the north? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, but as you know, we will be defunct in another two 
or three days. We hope that the house will reconvene this committee at the 
next session. 

Mr. DINSDALE: I think the witness’ suggestion is a very good one and, if 
followed, would prove useful to the deliberations of this committee. 

The CHAIRMAN: The Chairman noticed the great approval in respect of that 
suggestion. 
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